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Pani  (Mrs.)  Taida  Skarsewski  was  not  liked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  all  were  compelled  to 
respect  her  and  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  a 
worthy  woman. 

She  was  reared  by  misery  and  work ;  misery  and 
work  were  her  teachers,  misery  and  work  were  her 
companions  and  guides  through  life.  In  their  com- 
pany her  heart  had  become  hard  and  her  character 
despotic,  even  her  features,  voice,  and  expression 
had  grown  harsh.  She  had  no  mercy  on  feebleness ; 
she  considered  duty  a  virtue,  work  the  only  purpose 
of  life ;  she  despised  a  lazy  person  as  a  culprit ;  she 
told  persons  the  truth  to  their  face;  she  did  not 
believe  in  bad  health,  in  unfavourable  circumstances, 
temptations,  and  downfalls,  in  faulty  education  or 
hereditary    failings.     For    her    people    were    not 
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divided  into  classes  and  sexes ;  there  were  working- 
people — to  them  belonged  the  soil ;  there  were  lazy 
people — for  them  there  was  Siberia,  the  prison,  and 
had  she  been  a  legislator,  she  would  unhesitatingly 
have  added — the  gallows. 

Once,  one  of  her  relations  lost  heavily  gambling, 
and,  pressed  by  necessity,  came  to  beseech  her  for 
".  he^p.  .Pani  Taida's  hair  was  already  white,  but  she 
.b<ui  overcome  poverty,  and  could  help  him.  She 
'  received  him  in  a  barn,  where  she  was  surveying 
wheat  destined  for  the  market,  and  immediately 
scolded  him  for  coming  on  an  ordinary  day  when 
she  was  busy  and  could  not  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  entertain  him.  Timidly  he  told  of  his 
misfortune. 

She  was  furious. 

"  Misfortune !  How  dare  you  call  it  misfortune ! 
Misfortune  is  a  sacred  thing.  God  sends  it.  It's 
Jesus'  tihorns!  But  your  misfortune  deserves  the 
gallows.  I  will  let  you  have  a  rope,  here  it  is,  go 
and  hang  yourself,  you  knave." 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  I  acknowledge  my  fault,  and  I 
promise  you  never  to  touch  cards  again ;  but  this 
time  you  must  help  me.  I  don't  care  much  about 
myself,  but  about  the  land.  My  heart  bleeds  when 
I  think  that  I  may  lose  my  estate  of  Zapole." 

"  Rest  easy.    The  land  will  not  perish  because  of 
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a  knave  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  breathe  easier  when 
you  no  longer  tread  on  it.  You  care  for  it!  You 
cultivate  it,  indeed!  If  all  you  knaves,  gamblers, 
sluggards,  and  profligates  would  disappear,  then, 
perhaps,  the  unfortunate  soil  would  breathe  easier. 
You  are  noxious  worms  and  weeds !  And  you  dare 
come  to  me  for  help !     Then  here  it  is !  " 

And  she  threw  a  rope  at  his  feet. 

Her  relation  was  deeply  offended  and  ceased 
visiting  her.  To  tell  the  truth,  very  few  people 
visited  Ruda,  Pani  Taida's  estate,  for  nearly  every- 
one had  heard  a  sermon  there,  and  had  had  bitter 
truths  cast  at  them.  Besides,  Pani  Taida  did  not 
care  much  for  guests,  for  she  used  to  say, 

"  I  tried  it  when  I  was  young,  but  it  was  not 
worth  while.  Guests  take  up  your  time,  interrupt 
work,  and  what  benefit  comes  of  it  ?  You  hear  only 
gossip  and  slander,  for  they  talk  nothing  else ;  they 
only  criticize,  judge,  and  laugh  at  their  fellow-men. 
Then  they  go  on  further,  and  what  they  have  said 
they  say  you  have  said,  at  the  same  time  adding 
something  to  it,  and  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbour  is 
ready  at  once.  Nothing  good  remains  when  the 
guests  are  gone — only  irritation  and  dirt!  Then  I 
have  no  time  for  visiting." 

She  said  this  openly,  consequently  people  re- 
garded her  as  a  miser  and  a  shrew,  and  the  road 
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leading  to  the  house  in  Ruda  was  covered  with 
grass,  for  Pani  Taida  never  used  her  horses  purely 
for  pleasure. 

During  the  year  she  went  to  the  parish  church 
on  holy  days,  several  times  to  the  country  town,  and 
occasionally  visited  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  this 
was  her  only  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Throughout  her  whole  life  she  read  the  Warsaw 
GazettCy  and  believed  its  political  and  agricultural 
articles.  Then  she  subscribed  for  the  Country,  but 
soon  dropped  it. 

"  One  can  get  the  jaundice  from  irritation  through 
reading  their  polemics!  And  what  is  the  benefit 
of  it?  I  know  that  life  is  hard,  that  our  situation 
is  unbearable !  But  if  somebody  talked  to  me  about 
it  constantly,  I  should  lose  my  strength  and  be 
unable  to  work !  A  man  does  not  live  twice,  neither 
can  he  select  his  lot.  He  is  obliged  to  bear  the  one 
destined  for  him.  There  will  be  order  in  the  other 
world,  but  never  here !  " 

Pani  Taida  was  not  a  bigot.  She  recited  her 
prayers  at  daybreak,  whilst  going  to  inspect  the 
farming,  and  in  the  evening  whilst  undressing.  On 
Sundays  she  read  from  a  Prayer  Book  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  mother,  and  when  in  distress,  she 
opened  at  random  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  read  a 
page — that   was   all.      She   was    always    modestly 
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dressed  In  black ;  she  ate  very  little ;  she  slept  six 
hours.  From  daybreak  to-  dusk  she  was  on  her  feet, 
or  in  the  cart ;  never  during  her  whole  life  did  she 
say  to  anyone,  "  I  haven't  time,"  or  "  Wait" 

She  spent  her  life  in  Ruda,  and  her  deeds  did 
not  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  Had  she 
been  a  man  she  would  have  become  a  county 
celebrity,  but,  being  a  woman,  she  could  not  take 
an  active  part  in  public  life.  She  could  not  protest 
when  the  taxes  were  increased.  She  could  not 
defend  herself  when  they  burdened  her  with  the 
repairing  of  roads  seven  miles  distant.  She  had 
no  influence  to  lower  the  percentage  in  the  Bank  of 
Mutual  Credit ;  although  legally  a  member,  her  voice 
carried  no  weight.  She  had  all  the  burdens  of  a 
citizen  without  any  of  the  privileges. 

She  married  when  she  was  but  eighteen,  at  twenty- 
two  she  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  plenty 
of  debts.  She  was  appointed  trustee,  and  for  many 
years  was  under  the  control  of  the  Marshal  of 
Nobility ;  he  watched  her  sharply,  demanded  exact 
accounts,  and  put  his  nose  into  everything ;  but 
nobody  paid  the  debts — she  did  that ;  no  one 
softened  the  misery — she  did  that ;  nobody  taught 
her  sons — she  did  that  also ;  and  no  one  loved  her 
estate  Ruda  as  much  as  she  did. 

At  the  dinner  in  the  Marshal's  house  when  her 
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eldest  son,  Wlodzio,  cTime  of  age,  the  neighbours 
said  to  him, 

"  Well,  we  have  preserved  Ruda  for  you,  so  you 
may  be  easy  about  your  future."  And  they  were 
really  tenderly  moved  at  the  thought  that  they  had 
done  their  duty. 

Pani  Taida,  however^  was  not  left  alone  with  her 
work  and  care.  Her  unmarried  sister,  Panna  (Miss) 
Jadwiga — Aunt  Dysia,  as  the  boys  called  her,  who 
was  slightly  crippled — lived  with  her. 

When  her  sister  was  left  a  widow,  Aunt  Dysia, 
the  Cinderella  of  the  family,  came  to  Ruda  to 
spend  a  few  weeks,  and  there  she  remained.  She 
was  quiet,  sweet,  and  industrious.  There  are  many 
maidens  in  the  world  who  are  plain-looking  and 
infirm,  and  destined  to  remain  single  and  lonely ; 
but  how  many  among  them  give  up  their  dreams, 
renounce  their  aspirations,  find  another  purpose  in 
life,  and  thus  avoid  being  ridiculous  and  unhappy. 

Aunt  Dysia  did  not  become  a  laughing  stock,  she 
never  felt  unfortunate,  she  used  even  to  say  that 
she  did  not  wish  for  another  lot.  She  helped  her 
sister,  hidden  in  the  grey,  insignificant  crowd  of 
landowners. 

Beyond  the  county  no  one  knew  of  Pani  Taida's 
deeds,  but  even  in  the  county  none  knew  of  Aunt 
Dysia  or  spoke  of  her. 
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Grumbling  often,  scolding  severely,  Pani  Taida 
had  administered  the  estate  in  Ruda  in  place  of 
a  man.  Tripping  much,  and  grumbling  a  little, 
Aunt  Dysia  took  care  of  the  feminine  part  of  the 
work,  and  she  did  it  so  quietly  that  it  seemed  as 
though  she  were  doing  nothing.  Even  Pani  Taida 
thought  thus,  and  little  by  little  she  increased  her 
sister's  duties.  In  the  end  Aunt  Dysia  took  care  of 
the  kitchen,  the  poultry,  the  house,  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  the  dairy.  All  this  was  done  somehow 
during  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  nothing  was  left 
to  be  done  on  the  morrow. 

Aunt  Dysia  gave  medicine  to  the  peasants,  and 
she  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  two  rooms 
for  a  hospital.  It  was  on  Sundays  she  would  make 
such  plans. 

"  Two  white-washed  rooms,  cleaji  beds,  white 
bedding,  medicines,  and  a  bath.  For  when  anyone 
who  is  sick  comes,  I  give  him  medicine ;  then  he 
returns  home,  eats  something,  or  goes  out  on  a  cold 
night,  or  soils  a  wound,  and  all  that  I  have  done 
is  of  no  avail." 

"  Don't  you  want  a  couple  of  sisters  of  charity  in 
your  hospital  and  a  famous  physician  ?  "  teased  Pani 
Taida. 

"  I  don't  want  any  sisters,  for  I  could  easily  find 
a  nurse,  and  Wlodzio  ought  to  become  a  physician." 
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And  thus  Aunt  Dysia  developed  her  plans  in  her 
thoughts,  and  did  not  think  in  vain.  One  year, 
when  there  had  been  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat, 
and  Wlodzio  had  graduated  from  the  college,  Pani 
Taida  ordered  a  cottage  to  be  emptied,  and  on  Aunt 
Dysia's  birthday,  she  handed  her  the  key  and  a 
hundred  roubles. 

"  It  is  for  your  hospital,"  she  said. 

"  And  I  am  going  to  Kieff  to  study  medicine,"  said 
Wlodzio. 

Aunt  Dysia  cried  with  joy. 

Pani  Taida  brought  up  her  boys  rigorously.  The 
lads  hardened  their  bodies  by  going  barefooted, 
riding  on  horseback  without  a  saddle,  and  did  not 
study  much  until  the  age  of  eight  years.  Then  a 
country  teacher  prepared  them  for  college.  Their 
mother  taught  them  history.  Aunt  Dysia  made  them 
study  the  Bible ;  thus  they  went  out  into  the  world. 

Both  boarded  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  solicitor 
in  the  capital  of  the  Government,  and  Pani  Taida 
used  only  to  see  them  on  their  holidays. 

But  after  a  few  months  she  was  obliged  to  board 
them  in  the  house  of  a  professor,  then  she  went  to 
see  them  every  two  months,  and  wrote  to  them  every 
week. 

When  they  were  at  home,  there  hung,  under  a 
holy  image,  a  rod  from  the  birch-tree — it  was  not 
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purely  a  symbol.  Their  mother's  anger  was  quick 
— ^her  hand  was  swift — and  the  rod  was  used 
frequently.  When  they  went  to  school,  and 
returned  in  their  uniforms  to  spend  their  holidays, 
to  their  indignation  they  perceived  the  rod  was  in 
its  accustomed  place.  Wlodzio,  the  older  and  more 
daring  of  the  two,  pulled  down  the  rod  and  threw 
it  out  of  the  window.  Kazio,  the  younger,  an 
anibitious  and  reserved  boy,  gnashed  his  teeth,  but 
did  not  touch  the  rod.  The  next  day,  on  showing 
their  school  certificates,  they  found  that  the  symbol 
had  preserved  its  former  vigour. 

Wlodzio  was  flogged  for  a  bad  mark  in  mathe- 
matics, and  Kazio  for  his  plan  to  go  to  America  with 
a  professor  s  daughter.  After  they  had  renewed 
their  acquaintance  with  the  birch-rod,  a  short 
sermon  followed,  for  Pani  Taida  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  go  and  overlook  the  harvesters. 

"  Wlodzio,  remember  that  he  who  does  not  know 
mathematics,  contracts  debts  and  thus  brings  dis- 
grace upon  himself.  Do  you  imderstand?  Remem- 
ber, should  you  at  any  time  spend  borrowed  money, 
I  shall  disown  you.  Don't  forget  that  your  duties 
will  be  so  great,  that  probably  during  your  whole 
life,  you  may  not  have  any  money  you  can  call  your 
own.  You  threw  away  the  rod,  but  I  tell  you  you 
had  better  throw  away  your  faults,  then  I  myself 
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will  take  the  rod  from  your  room.  In  the  mean- 
time respect  it,  for  you  are  not  yet  old  enough  to 
have  another  mentor." 

Wlodzio  was  angry,  and  burst  out  indignantly, 
"  They  don't  flog  us  at  college !  " 

"  Then  it's  a  pity  they  don't,  for  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  whip  you  more.  But  you  have  rods  on  your  cap 
so  that  you  may  remember." 

"  They're  not  rods,  they're  laurel ! "  answered 
Wlodzio,  still  more  indignant. 

"  Laurel,  laurel !  then  try  and  make  me  believe 
it  is  laurel,  for  to  me  it  is  a  rod,  your  symbol." 

Then  she  turned  to  Kazio,  who  had  set  his  lips 
tight,  all  the  more  because  he  wished  to  run  away 
to  America. 

"You  wish  to  run  away?  Do  you  know  who 
run  away?  Thieves  and  good-for-nothings.  Where 
did  you  get  those  three  roubles?  Tell  me  at  once. 
Did  you  borrow  them  from  a  comrade  ?  " 

"  No,"  muttered  Kazio. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  " 

Kazio  was  silent.  Pani  Taida  knew  too  well  that 
once  he  came  to  a  stand  there  were  no  means  of 
making  him  speak.  This  time,  therefore,  she  gave 
it  up. 

Aunt  Dysia  received  the  boys'  confidences.  They 
were  very  fond  of  her;   she  was  their  confidante, 
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consoler,  and  very  often  their  defender  against  their 
mother.  She  excused  her  to  the  boys  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them  respect  their  mother, 
telling  them  about  her  sorrows  and  troubles,  her 
hopes  in  them,  and  their  duties  towards  her. 

The  years  passed,  the  boys  studied  well,  they 
encountered  the  birch  less  frequently,  at  length  it 
became  a  myth,  though  it  still  threatened ;  their 
characters  were  outlined  more  and  more  distinctly. 
In  the  holidays  Wlodzio  used  to  bring  home  books 
and  poetry  ;  he  was  talkative,  amiable,  mirthful,  and 
full  of  pranks.  Kazio  was  fond  of  agriculture, 
hunting,  fishing,  riding  on  (horseback,  but  he  was 
reserved  and  distrustful,  and  almost  savage  in  the 
presence  of  people. 

Their  mother  told  them  beforehand  what  career 
each  had  to  choose. 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  muddle,"  said  she. 
"  Each  of  you  must  know  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
then  you  will  not  wander.  The  estate  will  not  be 
divided,  for  in  that  case,  one  would  be  obliged  to 
take  the  forest  without  the  cultivated  land,  and  the 
other  the  cultivated  land  without  forest.  Together 
Ruda  is  worth  something,  divided  it  is  valueless. 
And  whose  fault  would  that  be? — mother's!  If 
God  is  kind  and  permits  me  to  live  long  enough, 
and  the  forest  is  cut  down  a  little,  it  will  bring 
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enough  money  to  pay  for  Wlodzio's  share.  He  will 
have  a  profession.  Kazio  will  remain  here.  Only 
I  shall  not  take  you  to  help  me,  Kazio,  as  long  as 
you  are  ignorant.  I  will  not  have  you  make  agricul- 
tural experiments  in  Ruda,  make  mistakes,  and  make 
this  beloved  land  suffer.  A  good  farmer  must  know 
more  than  anybody  else.  Consequently,  you  will 
learn  theory  at  an  Agricultural  Institute,  and  I  shall 
teach  you  practice." 

This  sentence  was  without  appeal,  and  when  Aunt 
Dysia  explained  it  to  the  boys  in  her  way,  they 
accepted  it  unconditionally  and  without  murmur- 
ing; and  as  no  one  visited  Ruda,  there  was  no 
friend  to  make  the  boys  rebel  against  women  lead- 
ing them  by  the  nose. 

Ordinary  days  began  in  Ruda  with  sunrise,  and 
were  as  like  each  other  as  the  beads  of  a  rosary. 
During  the  summer  the  sisters  hardly  saw  each 
other,  meeting  only  at  meals;  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  they  spent  the  evenings  in  Pani  Taida^s 
room.  Then  they  chatted  about  work  finished  and 
work  to  come ;  Aunt  Dysia's  busy  hands  plied  the 
needle  swiftly,  Pani  Taida  kept  the  accounts,  and 
wrote  down  the  most  important  events  of  the  day 
in  a  large  book.  This  book  was  the  history  of  her 
life,  which  she  wished  to  leave  as  a  souvenir  to  her 
sons. 
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She  received  very  few  letters,  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  boys,  she  only  corresponded  with  her 
sister  and  brother  and  Pani  Ozierski.  The  letters 
of  the  latter  were  always  a  theme  for  conversation. 
The  Ozierskis  had  three  girls,  and  Pani  Taida  was 
jealous. 

"  She  is  happy,  she  has  daughters !  What  good 
is  a  son!  Does  one  have  him  for  one's  self?  As 
soon  as  he  grows  from  babyhood  he  goes  to  school, 
he  studies  about  twelve  years,  and  then  leaves  his 
mother  for  any  girl  he  fancies,  and  God  knows 
whom  he  might  bring  to  the  nest.  And  then  his 
wife  makes  him  indifferent  to  his  own  family — that's 
the  end  of  it!  But  a  girl  would  be  mine,  I  could 
direct  her  as  I  liked,  she  would  not  contract  debts, 
but  would  help  in  the  household.  Pani  Ozierski  is 
fortunate,  she  will  never  be  left  solitary." 

It  proved,  however,  that  every  happiness  has 
some  drawback,  some  chink  through  which  misfor- 
tune trickles. 

The  Ozierskis'  daughters  became  the  sorrow  of 
their  lives.  The  eldest  made  a  bad  match  and  then 
vegetated  somewhere  in  the  depth  of  the  East, 
not  daring  to  complain  to  her  parents,  who  had  been 
against  her  marriage.  The  second  married  a  clever 
engineer,  who,  one  year  after  the  wedding,  had  been 
sent  to  Eupatorja,  and  there  he  lived  sadly,  almost 
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like  an  exile.  The  youngest  promised  to  be  a  still 
greater  trouble.  A  hair-brained  girl,  of  an  arbitrary 
and  unbridled  temper,  she  was  still  undoubtedly 
clever  and  ambitious ;  she  did  not  wish  to  obey  any 
laws,  or  to  respect  any  customs  or  forms ;  she  was 
in  continual  rebellion  both  against  family  and 
against  social  order.  It  was  she  who  had  proposed 
to  run  away  with  Kazio  to  America ;  then  she  threw 
herself  into  studies,  reading  the  most  radical  works, 
pronouncing  revolutionary  maxims,  emancipating 
herself  from  her  parents*  rule,  and  declaring  war 
against  the  whole  order  of  the  world. 

Pani  Ozierski's  letters  were  full  of  trouble  and 
despair;  she  was  living  in  continual  fear  of  some 
scandal,  or  of  her  daughter  taking  flight.  During 
the  holidays  Wlodzio  used  to  tell  many  stories  of 
"  crazy  Stasia." 

Consequently,  Pani  Taida  knew  her  well  by 
reputation  before  she  met  her. 

During  a  certain  summer  Pani  Ozierski  brought 
her  to  Ruda  for  a  fortnight's  holiday. 

She  thought  that,  perhaps,  Pani  Taida's  influence 
would  bring  forth  some  fruit,  and  that  the  solitude 
of  the  country  would  dispel  the  girl's  wild  notions. 

But  it  happened  that  the  ill-famed  Stasia  pleased 
Pani  Taida — at  least  she  did  not  give  her  the  im- 
pression of  being  the  monster  she  had  previously 
thought  her. 
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She  was  not  pretty,  but  she  was  striking  from  her 
character  and  intelHg-ence,  and  from  the  Hvely 
interest  she  took  in  everything ;  and  she  was  active 
and  eager  for  new  surroundings  and  a  new  hfe. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  slandered  her !  "  she  said  to 
Pani  Ozierski.  "  There  is  nothing  dreadful  in  her, 
she  is  a  tom-boy  that's  all." 

"  Wait !  "  sighed  Pani  Ozierski. 

The  next  day  Stasia  disappeared  from  the  house. 
At  daybreak  she  went  with  Kazio  to  shoot  ducks, 
they  having  arranged  it  in  the  evening,  imknown  to 
the  elders. 

They  returned  towards  noon,  covered  with  mud 
up  to  their  necks.  Stasia  was  wearing  the  dezinvol- 
ture  of  a  cavalier,  her  hat  was  pushed  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  she  had  a  rifle  on  her  shoulder,  two 
ducks  at  her  pouch,  and  she  was  whistling. 

"  O  Lord !  "  moaned  Pani  Ozierski,  "  what  do  you 
look  like!" 

Hearing  Stasia  whistling,  Wlodzio  began  to 
laugh  and  joke.  Aunt  Dysia  stopped  crocheting. 
Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  then 
rose  and  told  Kazio  to  follow  her  to  her  room. 

"  He  will  catch  it !  "  muttered  Wlodzio. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Aunt  Dysia  frightened, 
"  have  you  killed  those  ducks  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes !     There  was  a  third,  but  it  fell  into  such  a 
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deep  hole,  that  when  I  tried  to  get  it  I  nearly  stayed 
there  for  ever  myself." 

"  And  how  could  Kazio  let  you  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  ask  him.  I  am  not  a  lady,  that  he  may 
pay  me  civilities." 

"And  what  are  you.?"  asked  Aunt  Dysia  laughing. 

"  I  am  a  man !  "  and  having  put  the  ducks  on  the 
steps  of  the  piazza,  she  added,  "  I  have  earned  my 
lunch." 

Pani  Taida  returned  at  that  moment,  and  said, 

"You  have  earned  something  more,  which  I  will 
tell  you  after  lunch." 

"  Go  and  change  your  dress !  "  cried  her  mother 
indignantly,  "and  ask  yourself  if  it's  proper  to 
behave  in  that  way." 

"You  are  continually  tormenting  yourself  as  to 
whether  a  thing  is  proper  or  not;  that's  not 
proper !  "  said  Stasia  mirthfully,  as  she  disappeared 
through  the  door  of  the  house. 

Pani  Ozierski  looked  at  Pani  Taida,  who  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"  Well,  I  could  manage  her,"  said  she.  "  Kazio 
will  not  go  a  second  time,  I  warrant." 

The  two  culprits  sat  at  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"  Did  you  catch  it  ?  "  asked  Stasia. 

"  Naturally !  "  muttered  Kazio. 
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"  I  repeat,  let  us  run  away." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  mother." 

"Stupid!" 

"You  are  stupid  yourself." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  for  they  were  both 
very  hungry,  and  had  no  time  even  to  quarrel ;  only 
when  they  had  eaten  everything  on  the  table,  Stasia 
asked : 

"  Shall  we  go  again  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  drag  a  woman  after  me,  for 
them  to  scold  me  like  a  naughty  boy." 

"  I  will  pay  you  back  for  that  after  the  holidays, 
remember !  "  she  said,  indignantly  leaving  the  room. 

Pani  Taida  was  waiting  for  her,  and  said, 

"  Stasia,  will  you  tell  me  what  your  plans  are  for 
the  future?" 

The  girl  was  in  her  worst  humour.  She  sat  down 
on  the  steps,  and  rested  her  chin  on  her  hands ; 
she  was  nursing  her  wratK 

"  You  can't  understand  my  plans,"  she  answered. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  you  come  from  the  times  of  slavery 
and  obscurity,  while  I  stand  at  the  gate  of  freedom 
and  enlightenment." 

"  Stasia !  "  moaned  her  mother. 

"  Let  her  alone !  She  can't  offend  me^,  and  I'm 
anxious  to  hear  something  about  this  new  era.     You 
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wish  to  advance  towards  freedom  and  enlightenment. 
Both  are  respected,  but  they  are  nothing  new,  and 
are  not  difficult  for  me  to  understand.  Therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  you  wish  for  education,  and  then 
for  work ;  that's  all  very  well.  The  question  is, 
whether  you  know  what  you  wish  for — ^what  is  the 
education  and  work  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  it's  not  A  B  C !  "  laughed 
Stasia. 

"  It's  really  too  bad  that  you  do  not  yet  know 
even  ABC.  To  tease  a  mother  is  not  enlighten- 
ment but  savagery ;  and  to  be  covered  with  mud 
while  hunting  wild  ducks  is  not  work  but  wanton- 
ness." 

"  I  don't  tease  my  mother,  she  teases  me ;  think- 
ing is  not  forbidden  by  any  law,  but  only  by 
stupid  custom.     I  am  not  going  to  respect  it." 

The  elder  ladies  were  silent^,  but  Stasia  warmed 
up  and  burst  forth : 

"  If  they  would  only  think  that  such  anachron- 
isms devour  people  like  a  cancer !  If  women  would 
only  think  of  the  disgrace  there  is  for  them  in  those 
apparently  tutelar  customs,  in  that  infamous  '  it's 
not  proper ! '  It's  not  proper  to  study,  for  it's 
derogatory  to  womanhood  ;  it's  not  proper  to  travel 
or  to  walk  alone ;  it's  not  proper  for  a  young  lady 
to  choose  a  profession  and  leave  her  parents'  house  ; 
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it's  not  proper  for  her  to  cut  her  hair  short ;  it's 
not  proper  to  abandon  corsets;  it's  not  proper  to  dress 
unfashionably ;  it's  not  proper  not  to  be  naive  ;  it's 
not  proper  to  smoke,  to  sing  mirthful  songs  and 
whistle ;  it's  not  proper  to  be  a  man,  to  have  indi- 
viduaUty,  character.  Well,  and  if  a  woman 
respects  all  these  bye-laws,  how  is  she  rewarded? 
She  will  get  a  husband!  What  a  height!  worthy 
of  such  efforts.  I  should  consider  myself  an  idiot, 
if  for  the  sake  of  such  a  reward  I  had  respected 
even  one  '  it's  proper ! '  and  thus  have  poisoned  even 
one  minute  of  my  golden  freedom." 

"  Those  are  words,  but  where  are  your  deeds  ?  " 
asked  Pani  Taida  quietly. 

"  No  one  can  stop  my  words,  and  for  my  deeds 
I  have  to  fight  and  conquer.  I  am  seventeen,  and 
soon  I  shall  finish  my  studies  in  the  college.  Your 
sons  have  accomplished  the  same,  being  helped  and 
encouraged  by  everybody ;  what  I  have  done,  has 
been  done  by  rebellion,  and  after  having  overcome 
hindrances  and  opposition.  And  if  anyone  wants 
to  be  helped  in  mathematics,  it's  not  L" 

"  And  then?  "  asked  Pani  Taida  gravely. 

"  When  I  get  my  diploma  I  shall  try  to  earn 
money  by  givmg  lessons,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
study  at  the  University,  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall 
listen  to  outbursts  of  wrath  and  despair  from  my 
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parents,  who  think  that  I  am  selling  my  honour. 
No  one  ever  has  or  will  say  a  kind  word  to  me — 
now  I  don't  care  about  it  any  more.  By  fighting 
I  shall  attain  my  object. 

"  For  oppressed  peasants,  degraded  by  slavery, 
glorious  speeches  were  made  by  noble  men ;  the 
blood  of  heroes  was  poured  out  for  negroes ;  the 
women  are  also  oppressed,  but  nobody  speaks  in 
their  favour,  and  if  anyone  does,  it's  only  done 
sneeringly!  In  consequence,  we  hate  the  society 
which  rivets  the  chains  of  slavery  on  us !  " 

Here  Aunt  Dysia  said  gently, 

"  But,  dear  girl,  there's  no  lack  of  work,  even 
without  destroying  old  customs,  but  there  is  lack 
of  willing  hands.  Not  he  who  stands  high  does 
the  most,  but  he  who,  being  humble,  accomplishes 
his  vocation." 

"But  one's  vocation  is  to  breed  calves  and 
children,  and  the  other's  vocation  is  to  be  an 
astronomer  or  naturalist." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  tha;t  in  our  country  there 
is  less  good  breeding  of  calves  than  learned  people," 
cried  Pani  Taida.  "  Our  country  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  we  are  last  in  agriculture ;  we  are  losing 
land  because  of  the  incapacity  of  some  and  the 
too  high  aspirations  of  others.  We  are  driven  from 
the  land  by  our  own  stupidity.     Were  you  a  7nan 
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you  would  not  think  about  your  sex  but  about  your 
nationality.  For  that  is  the  question,  in  the  presence 
of  which,  although  your  mad  ideas  may  be  right, 
you  ought  to  keep  silence." 

Stasia  was  silent,  looking  with  burning  eyes  on 
Pani  Taida.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
anyone  had  put  the  question  to  her  in  such  a  light, 
and  had  thus  directed  her  thoughts.  Pani  Taida 
continued : 

"  That's  why  our  efforts  ought  to  be  united. 
That  is  why  we  should  hold  fast  to  principles  and 
customs.  That  is  why  we  should  be  silent  when 
it  is  a  question  of  personal  wrongs  and  evils,  not 
waste  our  forces  on  anything  trivial.  We  should 
respect  others,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to  avoid 
rebellion  and  violence ;  we  should  be  an  example  and 
not  a  scandal,  cind  exert  our  influence.  You  envy 
the  laurels  of  the  heroes  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  peasants  and  negroes.  Believe  me,  that  in  follow- 
ing what  I  have  just  told  you,  you  are  fighting  for 
a  flag  under  which  it  is  worth  while  to  serve,  only 
for  that  one  must  be  a  man !  " 

Having  said  this,  Pani  Taida  rose,  and  passing 
by  Stasia,  laid  her  hand  on  her  dishevelled  head, 
and  then  went  out  to  her  work. 

Pani  Ozierski  and  Aunt  Dysia  were  tactful  enough 
not  to  add  another  word.     Stasia  remained  alone 
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on  the  piazza,  deep  in  thought.  She  sat  thus  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  she  passed  through  the 
orchard  and  went  by  the  field-road,  along  which 
wagons  laden  with  wheat  rolled  slowly.  Fields 
stretched  all  around  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see ; 
some  were  already  bristling  with  stubble,  some  were 
waving  with  oats,  whilst  others  were  still  dark 
with  the  mark  of  the  plough.  People  were  working 
everywhere,  and  amongst  them  from  time  to  time 
Pani  Taida  appeared  in  her  dog-cart,  like  a  com- 
mandant, giving  orders,  scolding,  teaching,  and 
paying  attention  to  everything. 

Stasia  sat  on  a  hillock,  under  a  cross,  and  watched 
them  attentively  for  several  hours.  There  Kazio 
found  her  when  returning  from  the  cattle  in  the 
pasture. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  sur- 
prised tone. 

"  Nothing,"  she  muttered. 

"  Have  you  a  cigarette  ?  " 

"  I  have,  but  not  for  you.  Women  ought  not  to 
smoke." 

"  Forget  it.  It  escaped  me.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  regard  you  as  a  comrade  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  you  need  me." 

"  Have  we  not  sworn  to  each  other  ?  Have  you 
forgotten?     Show  your  hand." 
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And  rolling  up  his  sleeve  he  showed  a  white  scar. 
She  had  a  similar  one.  At  the  time  of  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  America,  they  made  a  vow 
after  the  manner  of  Scandinavian  brotherhood,  and 
in  token  of  it,  they  dropped  burning  sealing-wax 
on  their  arms,  boasting  that  they  would  not  show 
they  felt  any  pain.  For  the  sake  of  that  vow  Stasia 
gave  him  a  cigarette,  and  he  said, 

"  It's  not  my  fault  that  you  never  ask  me  to  help 
you." 

"  Because  I  don't  need  it ;  but  how  dare  you 
scoff  at  me  ;  you  are  a  traitor !  " 

The  boy  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"What  have  you  said?     Retract  it!" 

"  You  insulted  our  vow.  You  are  not  a  brother 
to  me,  but  a  man !  It's  forbidden  you  to  call  me  a 
woman." 

"  That  is  true,  but  I  was  angry,  for  Wlodzio 
laughed  at  me.  If  you  wish  I  will  go  with  you 
to-morrow  and  hunt  the  ducks.  What  can  mother 
do  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shan't  go.  It's  not  proper  to  go  contrary 
to  your  mother.  You  know  I  dislike  old-fashioned 
people,  but  I  am  fond  of  your  mother." 

"  She  is  not  a  woman  either !  "  answered  the  boy 
proudly.    "If  you  could  only  read  her  grey  book  !  " 

"  She  writes  books  ?  " 
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"  She  has  one,  a  very  thick  one,  and  she  writes 
in  it  every  day.  Oh  tlhe  wonderful  things  there  are 
in  that  book !  " 

Stasia  became  thougrhtful. 

"  I  should  like  to  read  it." 

"  She  would  not  let  you.  She  keeps  it  for  us — 
after  her  death !     I  have  read  it  secretly." 

"  Could  you  not  get  it  for  me?  " 

"  I  will  try,  but  it's  difficult." 

"  Oh,  you  are  afraid  of  difficulties !  " 

Kazio  grew  red  and  looked  at  her  angrily. 

She  laughed  sneeringly,  and  smoking  a  cigarette, 
saidj 

"  My  father  guarded  Darwin's  work  well,  but 
when  you  wanted  it,  I  got  it  for  you.  I  only  like 
what  is  difficult." 

"  Mother  does  not  lock  up  the  grey  book.  It 
lies  on  her  desk.  You  don't  understand.  You  would 
not  take  a  box  from  the  church,  although  it  was 
not  nailed  to  the  wall." 

"  Stupid !  If  there  was  knowledge  in  the  box 
instead  of  money,  I  would  take  it  even  from  ,the 
altar." 

She  threw  her  cigarette  away  and  went  home 
whistling. 

The  next  day  she  said  to  Pani  Taida, 

"  I  would  like  to  read  your  grey  book." 
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Pani  Taida  was  surprised,  but,  being  in  a  hurry 
to  go  into  the  fields,  she  did  not  ask  her  how  she 
knew  about  it,  and  why  she  was  so  anxious  to  read 
it. 

"It's  too  stupid  or  too  clever  for  you,  whichever 
you  like.  In  a  word,  it  was  ,not  written  for  you !  " 
she  replied,  and  mounting  her  trap  she  drove  away. 

Consequently,  only  the  illegal  way  remained  for 
Stasia. 

It  was  difficult  to  take  the  book.  It  lay  con- 
spicuously on  the  desk  the  whole  of  the  day,  in  the 
evening  Pani  Taida  wrote  in  it,  and  when  she 
retired,  she  locked  the  door  of  her  chamber. 

Stasia  waited  for  Sunday,  when  they  proposed 
to  go  to  church.  On  Saturday  she  returned  from 
a  walk,  scratched  dreadfully,  as  though  she  had 
just  gone  through  a  thorn  hedge. 

They  were  obliged  to  leave  her  at  home,  and 
thus  she  accomplished  her  purpose.  As  soon  as 
they  had  started,  she  began  to  read  the  book. 
Kazio  understood  her  trick.  When  they  returned 
he  whispered : 

"  Have  you  read  it  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
crying,  for  your  eyes  are  red  like  those  of  a  rabbit." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  cry !  "  she  answered  indig- 
nantly, and  said  no  more. 

They  remained  a  few  days  longer,  and  during 
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that  time  Stasia^s  behaviour  was  exemplary.  She 
did  not  quarrel  with  her  mother,  she  did  not  air  her 
radical  ideas,  nor  did  she  scandalize  Aunt  Dysia 
with  her  vehement  speeches. 

When  they  were  going  away,  Pani  Taida  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  the  girl  bent  to  kiss  her  hand. 
That  day  Pani  Taida  wrote  in  her  book  : 
"  To-day  Valerka  Ozierski  went  away  with  her 
daughter.  I  was  prejudiced  against  that  young 
girl,  and  even  now  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  her,  but  it's  not  her 
fault — but  rather  the  fault  of  her  system.  It  is 
useless,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  piece  of 
drawing-room  furniture  out  of  that  girl,  neither  will 
she  become  a  meek,  *  marriageable '  young  lady,  but 
I  hope  she  will  not  bring  disgrace  upon  them.  She 
is  very  bold  and  proud,  and  will  not  be  humiliated ; 
she's  very  ambitious,  consequently  she  ought  not  to 
fall.  Formerly  they  hid  knowledge  from  young 
girls  that  they  might  remain  pure  and  innocent 
through  ignorance.  To-day,  knowledge  is  open  to 
them — there  are  no  more  naive  girls — ^it  may  be 
that  their  knowledge  of  wickedness  will  keep  them 
pure.  May  God  preserve  that  young  soul.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  she  came  to  nothing.  She  is  anxious 
to  learn  and  work.  There  is  nothing  bad  in  that. 
Why  should  she  be  punished  ?     I  tried  to  persuade 
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Pani  Ozierski,  but  she  is  like  a  hen  who  has  hatched 
ducklings :   she  cannot  manage  her." 

Later  on,  there  was  another  note  in  the  grey  book 
about  Stasia. 

"  To-day  I  had  a  letter  from  Valerka.  Poor 
woman,  she  was  seriously  ill  after  she  lost  her 
daughter.  Immediately  they  returned  home  from 
Ruda,  Stasia  made  an  awful  scene,  demanding 
money  for  her  studies  at  the  University,  and  her 
passport  abroad  When  her  father  refused  to  grant 
her  request,  she  shut  herself  up  in  gloomy  silence ; 
a  week  later  she  left  home,  having  taken  from  her 
father's  desk  the  certificate  of  her  birth  and  one 
hundred  roubles.  She  left  a  letter  full  of  reproaches 
and  denying  her  *  bad  parents.'  It  is  very  bad,  and 
I'm  afraid  the  girl  will  be  lost.  And  who  is  guilty 
of  it?  The  mania  for  writing !  If,  instead  of  smear- 
ing the  paper  with  the  question  of  emancipation, 
women  did  the  work  that  was  at  hand,  there  would 
be  no  such  question,  land  no  crazy  heads,  like 
Stasia's.  Well,  it  is  easier  to  scribble  about  uni- 
versities and  emancipation,  than  to  grow  grey  doing 
work  without  fame.  They  scribble  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  humanity !  Poor  child !  Dysia  prays 
for  her  every  day.  May  her  prayers  reach  God,  for 
His  miracle  is  necessary  here.  Kazio  went  to  Pulaw 
to-day  to  study  at  the  Academy  of  Agriculture.     He 
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will  only  be  ready  to  help  me  in  three  years !  It  is 
time  for  me  to  rest.  Wlodzio  writes  me  that  he 
could  have  got  a  scholarship,  but  he  withdrew,  seeing 
there  were  many  who  needed  it  more  than  he.  He 
did  well,  and  I  shall  write  and  tell  him  so." 

After  that  there  was  no  mention  in  the  grey  book 
of  Stasia,  and  no  one  spoke  of  her  in  Ruda. 


CHAPTER   11. 

One  day  Aunt  Dysia  fell  sick.  It  was  during  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  village;  the 
hospital  was  crowded,  she  had  no  time  to  sleep 
or  rest,  until  she  was  obliged  to  lie  down  without 
the  hope  of  ever  rising  again.  During  her  whole 
life  she  had  not  caused  any  trouble,  but  was  happy 
to  help  everyone.  It  was  thus  until  the  end.  She 
lay  in  bed  for  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh,  while 
sleeping,  she  passed  away  as  sweetly  as  she  had 
lived. 

During  those  seven  days  Pani  Taida  sat  at  her 
bedside  taking  care  of  her,  giving  her  the  medicine 
prescribed  by  the  doctor,  and  praying  for  her  re- 
covery. Aunt  Dysia  took  the  medicine  patiently, 
but  she  was  not  at  all  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  death ;  she  was  only  sorry  that  she  had  been 
taken  ill  at  the  busy  time  of  the  year. 

"  If  it  had  come  in  November,  I  should  have  had 
time  to  finish  different  things,  and  then  the  epidemic 
might  have  passed.    Well,  my  destiny  was  different 

c 
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— it's  not  my  fault.  Kiss  the  boys  for  me,  there 
are  some  souvenirs  for  them  in  my  box.  Every  day 
I  used  to  recite  a  rosary  for  poor  Stasia,  this  I 
leave  to  you.  Give  my  Prayer  Book  to  Anna,  the 
hospital  nurse,  my  clothes  to  the  poor.  I  know- 
that  you  will  not  forget  about  my  soul.  I  thank 
you  for  the  work.  Thanks  to  you,  life  has  seemed 
to  me  short  and  pleasant.  I  am  not  glad  to  leave 
you  alone,  but  you  see  I  can't  help  it.  Now  call 
a  priest  for  me,  for  it's  time ;  I  have  reached  the 
shore!" 

Thus  Aunt  Dysia  died  quietly. 

She  had  written  no  last  will,  she  was  not  afraid 
of  death,  although  she  blessed  life ;  when  evening 
came,  she  had,  like  an  honest  workman^  fallen 
asleep  in  the  quiet  of  a  good  conscience. 

She  left  some  clothes,  an  antique  box,  a  worn-out 
Prayer  Book,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  herbary  of 
medical  plants,  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  a  blue  apron. 

Pale,  small,  thin  but  smiling,  she  lay  in  her  coffin ; 
it  was  quite  surprising  to  see  her  hands  resting  so 
long  without  movement  There  were  no  laudatory 
obituary  notices  in  the  papers,  and  hardly  anyone 
beyond  Ruda  learned  that  she  had  died,  for  very 
few  remembered  that  she  was  living. 

But  instead,  there  rose  great  lamentation  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood.     Day   and  ni^t   the 
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servants  of  the  estate  and  the  peasants  filled  the 
room  in  which  the  body  lay  on  view.  Sobbing  and 
whispering,  the  women  showed  her  to  their  children, 
remembering  her  care  for  them,  and  thanked  the 
dead  body  for  the  good  the  living  lady  had  done. 

Pani  Taida  was  as  one  half  dead,  she  was  stem 
and  hard  in  her  grief ;  she  listened  to  the  crying 
and  talking,  and  repeated  to  herself, 

"  Now  I  am  alone  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

They  wired  to  the  boys  and  to  the  married  sister ; 
the  third  day  they  all  arrived.     The  boys  cried  hke 
children,  and  when  they  fastened  down  the  coffin, 
Pani  Taida  cried  also. 

The  cemetery  was  situated  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  village.  They  wanted  to  put  the  coffin  on  a 
wagon,  but  several  persons  stepped  forth  from  the 
grey  crowd  of  peasants,  then  the  whole  crowd 
rushed  to  her  coffin. 

"  We  will  carry  her,  we  will  not  allow  her  to  be 
driven,"  came  the  murmur.  "  She  was  a  saint,  she 
was  our  mother,  we  will  carry  her !  " 

Thus  Aunt  Dysia  had  a  funeral,  such  as  they  only 
have  who  are  too  great  or  too  modest. 

When  the  dead  had  been  left  among  the  crosses, 
and  the  living  had  returned  home,  the  elder  sister 
said  to  Pani  Taida, 

"You  cannot  remain  here  alone,  you  must  have 
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someone  to  keep  you  company  and  to  help  you ; 
you  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  alone,  and 
you  would  be  devoured  by  solitude." 

"  Who  could  fill  her  place  ?  "  answered  Pani  Taida. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  difficult,  but  we  must  search. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  know  the  proper  person  for 
you.  Marinska,  my  husband's  relative  is  dead — 
the  husband  has  married  again,  there  are  two 
daughters  left.  Take  the  elder — she  is  a  good  girl : 
she  knows  a  little  the  kind  of  work  you  require,  for 
she  has  been  in  the  house  of  the  Rusowskis,  her 
relations,  the  rest  you  must  teach  her." 

"Is  she  the  girl  I  met  at  your  house  during  the 
Easter  holidays  ?  "  asked  Wlodzio. 

"  The  same.  Don't  you  think  I  give  your  mother 
good  advice  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  muttered  Wlodzio  evasively. 

"  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  all  the  work,"  said  Pani 
Taida,  "and  if  I  have  to  take  someone,  better  a 
relation  than  a  stranger.  Give  me  her  address,  I 
will  write  to  her." 

"  Why  trouble  yourself  ?  I  will  send  her  to  you, 
they  don't  hve  far  from  us." 

"  Only  you  must  tell  her  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  and  no  pleasures." 

"  She  is  very  industrious,  rest  assured.  You  will 
be  pleased  with  her." 
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"  Very  well,  then.  If  she  could  only  help  me  for 
three  years,  till  Kazio  has  finished  his  studies." 

"  To  be  sure !  We  will  marry  him  then,  and  you 
shall  rest." 

Kazio  looked  at  his  aunt  and  there  was  opposition 
in  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  contradict  her.  He  was 
a  reserved  and  headstrong  boy,  and  never  gave  his 
opinion  unless  obliged. 

So  it  was  decided  to  bring  Panna  Wanda 
Marinska.  Pani  Taida's  sister  and  her  husband 
left,  Wlodzio  returned  to  Kieff,  and  Kazio  remained 
for  a  few  days  to  help  his  mother  till  the  young 
girl  could  come. 

The  boy  took  an  interest  in  farming,  and  although 
it  was  late  to  begin,  Pani  Taida  tried  to  take  Aunt 
Dysia's  place. 

One  evening  the  postman  brought  a  letter  with  a 
French  stamp  addressed  to  Kazio. 

"  Who  writes  to  you  from  Paris  ? "  asked  his 
mother. 

"  Stasia  Ozierski !  "  he  answered  quietly. 

"What!  you  are  in  correspondence  with  that 
adventuress.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  Let 
me  see  the  letter." 

The  boy  blushed  and  hesitated,  but  at  length, 
with  a  look  of  anger  on  his  face,  he  handed  her  the 
letter. 
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Pani  Taida  came  to  her  senses. 

"I  will  not  open  it  if  you  object.  You  are  of 
age,  you  may  have  your  secrets.  If  it  is  anything 
wrong,  I  shall  not  read  it." 

"  Stasia  Ozierski  would  never  do  anything 
wrong !  "  The  youth  defended  her  boldly.  "  That 
was  not  the  reason  of  my  hesitation,  but  if  someone 
had  confided  in  me,  I  would  not  betray  him,  even 
to  my  own  mother." 

"  That  is  right.     Take  your  letter,  it  s  yours." 

The  boy  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  there  was 
a  moment  of  silence.  Then  the  image  of  Aunt 
Dysia  rose  in  Pani  Taida's  mind,  she  recollected 
the  legacy  of  prayer  for  "  poor  Stasia,"  which  she 
scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  her  anger  died  away,  her 
indignation  vanished. 

"  Then  you  know  all  about  her,"  said  she  sighing. 
"  Where  is  she  ?  how  is  she  getting  on  ?  You  can 
tell  me,  I  will  not  repeat  it  to  anyone,  if  you  do  not 
wish." 

"  She  is  studying  medicine  in  Paris." 

"Very  necessary  indeed!  She  will  fall  in  love 
with  the  first  comrade  she  meets^  and  everything 
will  be  at  an  end.     Nonsense !  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  She  is  more  likely  to  become 
exhausted  by  the  work,  and  die  of  consumption," 
said  Kazio  gravely. 
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"  Is  it  hard  for  her?  does  she  complain?  " 

"  She  does  not  mention  it,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
never  complain ;  but  it's  an  easy  matter  to  guess." 

"  She  has  that  for  which  she  wished !  But  what 
is  the  reason  of  the  correspondence  between  you 
both?     I  hope  you  don't  approve  of  her  conduct." 

"  She  never  asked  me  for  advice,  nor  listened  to 
my  criticism.  Strictly  speaking,  we  are  not  in 
correspondence,  in  the  exact  meaning  of  that 
expression.  I  have  received  two  letters  from  her, 
this  is  the  third.  We  write  to  each  other  just  for 
fun — ^we  studied  and  played  together  for  such  a  long 
time  that  comradeship  remains." 

Pani  Taida  bent  her  head  over  some  work,  and 
Kazio  read  a  newspaper — both  were  silent. 

The  autumn  wind  blew  down  the  rest  of  the 
leaves,  and  howled  round  the  house.  Involuntarily 
she  thought  of  poor  and  hungry  people. 

"Perhaps  she  asks  you  for  help.  It's  dreadful, 
such  a  life  without  money  and  bread!  She  has 
chosen  it  herself.  She  suffers  righteously,  but  it 
is  dreadful  just  the  same.  You  had  better  read 
your  letter." 

"  It's  very  strange !  "  he  whispered,  handing  the 
letter  to  his  mother. 

It  read  as  follows : 

"  Is  Aunt  Dy sia  dead  ?    Answer  immediately.     I 
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am  sure  she  died  four  days  before  yesterday.  Satur- 
day night  she  was  in  my  room.  I  was  studying — 
it  was  towards  morning.  Marka  Volska,  who  lives 
with  me,  tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  was  slumbering 
on  the  table,  but  it  was  she  who  snored  horribly 
for  several  hours  on  the  sofa.  I  was  reading — ^I 
was  as  tired  as  the  bell  of  a  shop,  that  is  true ;  but 
still  I  was  reading.  There  were  red  flashes  in  my 
eyes,  perhaps  I  saw  a  vision,  but  just  the  same  I 
distinctly  saw  Aunt  Dysia  opposite  to  me  at  the 
table.  How  she  entered,  I  know  not,  I  was  sitting 
like  a  statue.  I  was  not  afraid,  and  I  did  not  move. 
Aunt  Dysia  looked  at  the  walls,  as  tihough  searching 
for  something,  then  she  pointed  at  my  head,  as  if 
to  ask  whether  it  ached.  I  nodded  affirmatively. 
Then  she  handed  me  a  thick  note-book,  on  which 
was  written  :  '  Herbary  of  Medical  Plants ; '  she 
smiled,  nodded  to  me,  and  went  away.  I  jumped 
up,  woke  Marka,  and  told  her  about  it.  She  scolded 
me,  laughed  at  me,  and  the  next  day  told  everybody. 
They  sneer  at  me,  but  no  one  can  drive  it  out  of  my 
head  that  some  misfortune  has  happened  at  Ruda, 
unless  you  deny  it.  If  it  be  so,  then  it  seems  that 
Aunt  Dysia  has  remembered  me  well.    Answer !  " 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  son. 

"  It's  strange.  Exactly  Saturday !  "  she  whispered. 
"  We  must  send  her  that  Herbary,"  she  added  after 
a  while. 
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She  brought  out  a  thick  book.  The  title  was  the 
same,  and  inside  on  every  page  a  dried  plant,  its 
history,  its  peculiarities,  and  even  a  few  examples 
of  its  application  in  Aunt  Dysia's  rural  practice. 

For  the  remainder  of  lihe  evening  Kazio  studied 
the  Herbary,  and  Pani  Taida  was  thoughtful  and 
hesitating. 

At  length,  when  they  separated,  she  said  to  her  son, 

"Answer  her  letter,  and  I  will  pack  up  the 
Herbary.    We  will  send  it  to-morrow." 

Then  she  knelt  to  recite  her  evening  prayers. 

The  autumn  wind  moaned  ceaselessly  round  the 
house,  making  her  think  of  death,  cold,  and  wander- 
ing. 

"  Jesus,  as  Thou  changed,  being  God  and  becom- 
ing man,  so  change  our  grief  and  misery  into  joy 
and  consolation,"  whispered  Pani  Taida,  fulfilling 
the  legacy  of  her  dead  sister. 

Her  prayers  ended,  she  opened  a  drawer  con- 
taining money ;  she  put  a  hundred  rouble  bank- 
note among  the  pages  of  the  Herbary,  and  wrote 
on  it,  "  Aunt  Dysia's  legacy  to  Stasia  Ozierski,  with 
request  for  a  prayer." 

The  next  morning  she  sealed  the  package  herself, 
and  sent  it  to  the  post-office. 

Two  days  later,  Panna  Wanda  Marinska  arrived. 
She  wore  a  red  blouse,  a  gold  belt,  a  loud-coloured 
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hat,  and  had  curled  fringe.  To  be  sure,  she  thought 
it  becoming,  but  unhappily  it  was  not  to  Pani  Taida's 
taste,  and  as  she  never  was  a  diplomat,  having 
looked  at  the  girl  from  head  to  foot,  she  said  without 
any  hesitation, 

"  Did  no  one  accost  you  in  the  railway  train?  " 

The  girl  blushed. 

"  No,  madam !  "  she  whispered. 

"  Well,  it's  very  fortunate,  for  you  have  done 
your  best  to  attract  attention  and  to  expose  your- 
self to  unpleasantness.  I  will  show  you  your 
room ;  you  must  change  your  dress,  we  are  in 
mourning  here." 

As  soon  as  Panna  Wanda  was  alone,  she  began 
to  whimper  over  her  misfortunes,  and  mourn  that 
she  was  obliged  to  go  to  service  and  put  up  with 
the  preaching  of  a  stranger. 

An  old  servant,  who  brought  her  lamp,  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  outburst  of  despair,  for  no  one  at 
Ruda  ever  cried,  except  when  Aunt  Dysia  died. 

"For  God's  sake,  has  anyone  belonging  to  you 
died  ?  "  she  inquired  anxiously. 

"I  am  an  orphan,  forced  to  serve  and  work  for 
strangers !  "  said  Panna  Wanda  sobbing. 

"  Don't  despair.  They  say  that  God  watches 
over  orphans ;  you  are  young,  healthy,  and  pretty ; 
your  lot  will  change,  you  will  find  a  suitor.    There 
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are  people  living  here.  I  have  already  served  forty 
years,  and  I  don't  cry  over  my  lot  One  serves, 
another  rules,  but  everyone  must  work.  One  should 
not  cry  for  that  reason.'* 

"  Your  lady  is  very  severe."  , 

"  She  will  not  say  one  word  without  good  reason. 
Naturally,  she  asks  for  work,  for  she  also  works — 
she  may  scold,  but  she  is  mistress,  and  she  is  just. 
The  deceased  lady  was  a  saint,  it's  not  necessary 
to  pray  for  her.  She  went  to  God,  as  every  saint 
does." 

"  Have  you  any  visitors  here  ? "  asked  Panna 
Wanda  inquisitively. 

"Yes,  plenty.  If  anyone  is  sick  they  rush  here 
for  advice." 

"  But  I  mean  neighbours — ^guests." 

"  Not  guests !  Thank  God  our  lady  does  not 
like  them." 

"Why  do  you  say  *  thank  God'?" 

"  Because  guests  cause  a  great  expense,  disorder, 
and  gossip.  The  guests'  servants  stir  up  the  servants 
of  the  houses  at  which  their  masters  visit,  and  their 
masters  only  laugh  at  and  slander  those  who  receive 
them  hospitably.  Thank  God  we  haven't  any  young 
ladies  waiting  for  suitors ;  the  young  gentlemen 
don't  search  for  company,  everything  is  quiet  here." 

"  Are  the  young  gentlemen  at  home  ?  " 
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"  Eh,  no,  they  come  in  summer,  during  harvesting. 
The  elder  reads,  plays,  sings — the  younger  hunts. 
Neither  of  them  care  for  company,  and,  thank  God, 
they  never  cause  a  scandal." 

"  But  the  coachman  told  me  that  one  of  them  is 
at  home." 

"  He  remained  on  account  of  our  misfortune,  to 
keep  our  lady  company  in  this  empty  house.  I  am 
sure  he  will  go  away  to-morrow." 

Panna  Wanda  sighed  and  wiped  away  her  tears. 

Some  brighter  thoughts  had  chased  away  the 
sorrow.  She  opened  a  travelling  bag,  took  out  a 
mirror  and  a  powder  box,  and  slightly  powdered 
her  face  and  hair. 

Seeing  such  a  thing  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
old  Josephova  could  not  restrain  her  curiosity. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  that  flour?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  not  flour,  it's  powder.  The  wind  was  terrible 
to-day;  I  am  afraid  my  face  will  chap,  there  is 
already  a  pimple  on  my  forehead.  Will  you  bring 
me  some  sour  milk  for  the  night." 

"  For  the  night !  "  repeated  Josephova.  "  There 
will  be  some  veal  cutlets  and  an  omelette  for  supper, 
they  don't  starve  people  here." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  wash  myself." 

"  With  sour  milk !  Jesus  Lord !  You  have  two 
pitchers  of  water." 
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There  was  chaos  in  the  old  servant's  head.  Flour 
for  the  hair,  milk  to  wash  with.  They  had  sent  her 
lady  some  crazy  girl.  Consequently,  she  lost  her 
desire  for  a  friendly  chat,  and  went  out  to  share 
her  impressions  with  the  other  servants. 

Sighing,  Panna  Wanda  unpacked  her  trunk.  In 
one  moment  the  room  was  full  of  dresses,  blouses, 
petticoats,  hats,  gloves,  and  night-clothes.  The 
things  were  laid  on  all  the  furniture,  hung  on  the 
walls,  even  strewn  on  the  floor,  one  could  hardly 
believe  that  such  a  small  trunk  could  hold  so  much. 
After  thoughtful  consideration  Panna  Wanda 
changed  her  dress.  She  tried  on  all  she  possessed 
before  making  her  final  choice,  then  leaving  every- 
thing in  disorder,  she  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
anxious  to  meet  young  Skarsewski. 

But  he  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  her,  for  he 
saluted  her  very  stiffly,  and  continued  his  conver- 
sation with  his  mother  about  some  new  ploughs. 

Panna  Wanda  sat  down,  and  again  she  nearly 
cried  because  no  one  entertained  her. 

"  My  dear ! "  said  Pani  Taida  suddenly,  "  to- 
morrow we  kill  a  pig,  you  must  rise  very  early  to 
see  about  it.  Do  you  know  how  to  make  sausages, 
cure  bacon  and  ham,  so  that  you  can  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  the  cook  and  housekeeper?  " 

"  No,"  muttered  Panna  Wanda.  "  In  our  house  the 
servants  did  that  kind  of  work." 
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"  H'm,  I  am  not  so  rich  as  that,  and  as  I  have  a 
good  market  for  my  bacon  in  Odessa,  I  can't  trifle 
with  it.  To-day  I  will  give  you  some  recipes  how 
to  prepare  the  bacon,  you  must  look  through  them. 
What  did  you  do  at  home?  My  sister  told  me 
you  knew  about  household  matters.  Did  you  do 
that  kind  of  work  when  you  were  with  the 
Rusowskis  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  helped  mamma,  and  in  the 
Rusowskis'  house,  I  had  the  keys  of  the  drug  store, 
and  used  to  make  the  tea." 

"  That's  not  much.  It  is  at  most  only  two  hours' 
occupation.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  this ;  if  you  are  willing  and  good-hearted 
we  shall  easily  become  friends." 

She  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  Kazio  asked 
the  new-comer, 

"  You  are  sure  you  will  like  the  country  life  ?  " 

"  It's  difficult  to  be  fond  of  service  and 
dependence !  "  she  replied. 

"If  that  is  how  you  feel  it  will  be  very  hard  for 
you,  for  what  difference  is  there  between  such  a 
life  and  prison  hard  labour?  If  one  does  not  like 
the  work  one  has  chosen,  one  cannot  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance." 

"  It's  difficult  to  like  curing  bacon !  "  she  said 
ironically. 
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"Yes,  and  that  explains  to  me  why  there  is  so 
much  bad  bacon  on  the  market,"  said  Kazio  smiUng. 

Panna  Wanda  thought  her  irritation  had  carried 
her  too  far,  and  she  began  to  retreat. 

"At  any  rate  my  aspirations  would  not  prevent 
me  from  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  my  duties. 
I  will  try  to  satisfy  those  from  whom  I  earn  my 
livelihood." 

"I  wanted  just  to  ask  you  to  be  good  to  my 
mother.  She  is  alone,  she  needs  company,  help, 
and  very  often  a  check  from  too  much  work.  Pray 
be  good  to  her." 

Panna  Wanda  blushed  with  satisfaction ;  the 
sacrifice  did  not  seem  to  her  so  awful.  She  glanced 
at  Kazio,  and  beneath  her  powdered  hair  charming 
dreams  already  floated. 

She  found  him  very  interesting,  very  remarkable, 
well — even  very  attractive. 

Frankly  speaking  he  was  eighteen  years  old — a 
clumsy,  awkward  tall  booby ;  his  complexion  was 
swarthy,  his  hair  was  like  a  brush,  he  was  very  thin, 
his  features  were  sharp  and  not  at  all  beautiful ;  he 
continually  outgrew  his  clothes,  which,  for  that 
reason,  seemed  to  be  borrowed,  and  this  troubled 
him,  making  him  still  more  awkward. 

Till  now  his  only  company  had  been  his  com- 
rades, consequently  in  the  presence  of  women  he 
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was  timid,  and  afraid  of  saying  something  improper. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  converse. 

"  I  understand  you  are  going  away  to-morrow  ?  " 
rejoined  Panna  Wanda. 

"  Yes.     I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"Are  you  coming  back  for  the  Christmas 
hoHdays? " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Mother  does  not  Hke  to  see 
us  losing  time,  and  she  is  right.  It's  not  worth 
while  to  come  here  only  for  a  few  days.  Then 
they  have  poisoned  my  dogs,  so  I  could  not  even 
hunt  decently." 

"  He  is  only  a  rough  fellow,  he  may  go !  "  thought 
Panna  Wanda,  having  lost  all  desire  for  conversa- 
tion. 

After  supper  Pani  Taida  gave  her  new  help  a 
book  with  different  recipes,  the  page  about  curing 
bacon  being  marked,  and  told  her  to  retire. 

The  next  day  at  daybreak  Kazio  departed,  and 
Pani  Taida  went  to  the  barns  and  stables,  then  she 
returned. 

"  Where  is  Panna  Wanda  ?  "  she  asked  the  servant 
Hanna. 

"  She  sleeps !     She  doesn't  budge." 

Pani  Taida  looked  into  the  room  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Aunt  Dysia  and  stood  petrified  on  the 
threshold.    Everything  was  in  disorder,  even  on  the 
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bed  there  were  dresses,  beneath  which  the  sleeping 
girl  was  hardly  visible. 

The  noise  of  the  door  opening  awoke  her. 

"  Eight  o'clock ! "  said  Pani  Taida  severely. 
"  What  disorder  you  have  made  here !  How  could 
you  leave  it  so." 

"  I  was  so  tired  yesterday !  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  it ;  but  every  work  has 
its  time  and  should  not  be  postponed!  Pray,  put 
everything  in  order  before  the  servants  come. 
Shame!" 

And  she  went  out  indignant. 

Panna  Wanda  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  went 
straight  to  the  mirror  to  look  at  the  chaps  made 
by  the  wind  on  her  face.  This  took  a  long  time,' 
then,  not  wishing  to  make  the  mistress  of  the 
house  angry  by  dressing  slowly,  she  decided  to  put 
on  the  same  dress  she  had  worn  the  night  before, 
for  it  was  near  at  hand.  She  washed  herself  slightly, 
curled  her  hair,  and  began  to  make  her  room  tidy. 

She  opened  the  wardrobe  and  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  threw  all  her  clothes  in  one  on  the  other,  so 
that  none  could  be  seen  about  the  room.  The  rest 
of  her  things  she  put  back  in  the  trunk,  locked  it, 
and,  satisfied  with  her  performance,  went  into  the 
dining-room. 

"Have  your   breakfast,   then   I   will   show   you 
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round  the  house.     From  to-morrow  you  will  keep 
all  the  keys." 

Pani  Taida  showed  her  the  bunch  of  keys  which 
Aunt  Dysia  had  carried  all  her  life. 

"If  you  do  not  -understand  anything,  you  had 
better  say  so  frankly." 

"  I  shall  try  to  please  you,  madam !  "  promised  the 
girl. 

Pani  Taida  then  showed  her  the  larders,  buttery, 
and  pantry,  hen  houses  and  pig- sty,  dairy  and 
kitchen ;  she  showed  her  the  calves,  and  taught  her 
how  to  feed  them,  and  gradually  handed  her  the 
keys  of  everything. 

Panna  Wanda  felt  afraid  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  occupations,  but  she  did  not  show  it,  thinking 
that  there  were  plenty  of  servants  to  turn  them  over 
to. 

Happily  she  did  not  say  a  word  of  this  to  Pani 
Taida,  and  they  returned  to  the  house  in  perfect 
harmony. 

For  two  days  there  were  some  delays  and  a  little 
disorder,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  order  was  estab- 
lished, and  Pani  Taida  breathed  freely. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  last,"  she  thought,  and  she  busied 
herself  with  the  financial  part  of  the  estate,  that  had 
been  neglected  for  some  time,  for  she  had  not  been 
able  to  find  time  for  everything. 
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Panna  Wanda  seemed  to  be  very  active.  From 
daybreak  she  moved  round,  and,  strange  to  say  she 
had  no  difficuhies  with  the  servants,  nor  did  they 
complain  of  her. 

Frankly  speaking  Pani  Taida  saw  very  little  of 
her  even  in  the  house. 

"  It's  all  right !     Let  her  work !  "  thought  she. 

In  the  evening  Panna  Wanda  was  sleepy  and 
retired  early.  Then  Pani  Taida  closeted  herself  in 
her  room,  where  she  read,  wrote,  and  prayed ;  the 
lights  in  the  house  extinguished  and  everyone 
rested.  Rested,  but  only  apparently.  Panna  Wanda 
was  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when  Pani  Taida's 
room  was  locked,  then  she  stole  quietly  away, 
through  the  room  in  which  old  Hanna  was  already 
asleep,  and  went  to  the  cottages  occupied  by  the 
land- steward. 

There  she  met  a  bachelor  overseer  and  a  forester. 
The  land-steward  had  two  daughters,  consequently 
society  gathered  in  his  house.  They  played  the 
guitar,  sang  romances,  made  not  very  refined  witti- 
cisms, and  paid  great  attention  to  Panna  Wanda. 
As  for  her,  she  could  not  live  without  singing, 
laughing,  and  the  company  of  men,  and  there  was 
no  choice  in  the  country  village. 

These  gatherings  lasted  until  midnight,  too  late 
for  her  to  wake  up  at  daybreak,  for  sometimes  she 
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used  to  fulfil  her  duties  half  asleep,  complaining  of 
her  hard  lot.  Then  she  tried  to  find  some  remedy. 
The  key  of  the  larder  she  used  to  leave  with  the 
cook,  so  that  she  need  not  wake  her,  but  could  take 
what  she  wanted  herself ;  the  key  of  the  cellar  was 
entrusted  to  the  land-steward's  wife,  and  the  house- 
keeper disposed  of  the  grain  for  the  poultry  and  the 
oatmeal  for  the  swine. 

The  servants  liked  such  an  arrangement,  there- 
fore no  one  betrayed  Panna  Wanda,  and  when  Pani 
Taida  returned  from  the  barns  and  fields  to  break- 
fast, she  used  to  find  her  help  busy  in  the  dining- 
room. 

And  apparently  everything  was  in  order. 

Only  from  time  to  time  Panna  Wanda  had  hard 
moments.  This  was  when  the  accounts  of  food 
were  taken  once  a  month,  and  when  the  dairy 
accounts  were  made  up  once  a  week. 

Pani  Taida  complained  that  too  much  was  spent, 
and  that  there  was  not  enough  income  from  the 
dairy. 

"  What !  eighty  pounds  of  sugar  and  six  pounds 
of  tea!  It's  impossible!  Four  bushels  of  wheat 
flour!  What  for?  You  must  not  spend  so  much. 
Don't  you  give  out  everything  yourself  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam,  and  every  day  I  quarrel  with  the 
cook." 
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"  Why,  then,  is  there  sixteen  gallons  of  milk  less 
than  last  week  ?  You  must  be  present  at  least  once 
a  week  at  the  milking." 

"  I  am  there  twice  a  week,  but  the  cows  are  badly 
fed,  and " 

"  They  are  badly  fed,  I  know  it !  There  is  not 
enough  care,  and  that's  all." 

Pani  Taida  closed  the  book  with  a  sigh,  she  knew 
that  everything  was  going  wrong,  but  she  could  not 
help  it. 

After  such  a  scene  Panna  Wanda  used  to  cry,  and 
complain  to  the  land-steward's  wife  about  the 
greediness  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  her 
confidante  received  these  complaints  with  the 
greatest  sympathy. 

Aunt  Dysia's  hospital  was  neglected.  After  the 
typhoid  fever  they  disinfected  the  rooms  and  locked 
them,  for  Panna  Wanda  had  neither  time  nor  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  nursing  sick  people.  She 
very  much  disliked  to  see  wounds;  she  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  she  was  afraid  of  fever. 
The  white  rooms,  prepared  with  such  care  by  Aunt 
Dysia,  would  have  been  entirely  forgotten  had  it 
not  been  for  the  old  nurse. 

One  day  the  latter  came  to  Pani  Taida. 

"  Madam,"  said  she  indignantly,  "  the  land- 
steward's  wife  told  me  to  give  her  the  key  of  the 
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hospital.     She  wishes  to  put  her  vegetables  there.. 
The  dead  lady  would  turn  in  her  grave  if  she  knew 
about  it." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Who  gave  her 
permission  ?  " 

"  Panna  Wanda,  nobody  else." 

Pani  Taida  investigated  the  matter.  Panna 
Wanda  and  the  land-steward^'s  wife  denied  every- 
thing, and  the  hospital  remained  intact.  The  old 
nurse,  whose  room  was  beside  it,  swore  that  every 
night  Aunt  Dysia  appeared  in  the  hospital.  The 
news  spread,  and  no  one  dared  make  any  attempt 
to  take  possession  of  those  rooms.  But  this  gossip 
frightened  Panna  Wanda ;  she  feared  to  return  home 
alone,  and  it  became  customary  for  the  young  over- 
seer to  conduct  her  home  every  evening. 

Thus  the  winter  passed,  then  came  Easter  and 
spring,  with  a  quantity  of  country  work.  Pani 
Taida  came  home  only  for  meals ;  she  entrusted  all 
the  homework  to  Panna  Wanda,  who  was  frightened 
at  the  increase  of  her  duties,  for  she  was  obliged 
to  look  to  the  kitchen  garden,  to  the  breeding  of 
calves  and  hatching  of  poultry,  and  she  did  not 
even  attempt  to  do  all  this. 

The  spring  made  her  altogether  dreamy.  She 
was  intoxicated  by  the  perfume  of  wild  cherries  and 
lilac.     Every  day  her  aversion  to  common,  prosaic 
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work  increased ;  her  lot  seemed  to  her  misery, 
wrong,  and  penance.  Her  only  care  was  not  to 
bum  her  face  in  the  sun,  and  she  busied  herself  in 
making  light  summer  dresses.  All  she  earned  she 
spent  for  that  purpose,  at  which  old  Hanna  was 
scandalized. 

"  You  have  only  three  pairs  of  stockings  and  four 
shirts,  and  you  buy  eight  dresses,"  she  muttered. 
"  I  don't  approve  of  such  a  fashion." 

"You  don't  need  any  dresses,"  laughed  Panna 
Wanda,  "  for  boys  don't  care  for  you  now." 

"  To  the  deuce  with  boys,  who  are  caught  by 
dresses,  I  would  not  spend  a  shilling  for  such  a 
result!" 

But  Panna  Wanda  paid  no  attention  to  such 
remarks. 

In  the  month  of  May  Wlodzio  returned;  two 
weeks  after  Kazio  came,  and  next  day  he  said  to 
his  brother, 

"  Have  you  gone  mad  that  you  run  after  this 
girl  ?     If  mamma  notices  it,  you  will  catch  it." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do,  the  girl  is  pretty,  and  I 
enjoy  myself  a  little.  If  you  wish,  we  will  share 
her  between  us ;  you  shall  have  her  for  three  days, 
I  for  four." 

"  No,  thcink  you.     Keep  her  yourself." 

"  Are  you  still  in  love  with  Stasia  Ozierski  ?  " 
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"  I  am  going  to  hunt  and  to  help  mother,  I  don't 
care  for  women." 

"  And  I  am  crazy  after  them." 

Kazio,  who  was  making  cartridges,  smiled  ironi- 
cally. 

"  You  were  cooing  with  her  beyond  the  pond. 
You  frightened  the  ducks,  the  mosquitoes  devoured 
me,  so  I  could  not  stay  till  the  noise  of  kisses  was 
over." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  I  didn't  see  her  yester- 
day, and  I  have  not  got  so  far  as  kisses." 

"  Then  she  was  there  with  someone  else !  "  said 
Kazio  quietly,  taking  up  his  rifle  and  whistling  for 
his  pointer. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  slander  a  poor  girl  ?  '* 
said  Wlodzio  indignantly. 

"You  said  yourself  that  she  is  easy.  If  she  is 
easy  to  you,  she  is  also  easy  to  others.  It's  you 
that  slander  her.  I  care  for  her  no  more  than  for 
an  empty  cartridge." 

"  With  which  you  have  missed.     Sour  grapes !  " 

"  Fugh !  "  spat  Kazio,  and  departed. 

It  was  true  that  for  him  the  woman  did  not  exist. 
Wlodzio  need  not  have  feared  rivalry.  When  not 
hunting,  Kazio  was  reading,  or  out  in  the  field  over- 
seeing the  work.  Very  often  he  took  the  plough 
from  the  clumsy  farm-hand  and  ploughed  the  land 
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himself,  breathing  the  smell  of  fresh  earth  eagerly. 
In  the  evening  he  used  to  go  into  the  meadow, 
and  there  he  would  wait  for  hours,  snaring 
ducks,  and  thinking  of  things  that  made  him  smile 
or  frown,  for  he  had  sufficient  entertainment  in  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  talked  to  his  mother  about  it,  for 
very  often  he  sat  and  talked  to  her. 

Panna  Wanda  curled  her  hair,  wore  a  new  blouse 
or  skirt  every  day,  and  she  very  often  flitted  past 
the  boy's  window.  Now  she  seemed  still  more  busy, 
she  was  everywhere. 

Wlodzio  was  afraid  of  his  brother's  sneers,  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  boasting  of  his  success. 
He  often  spoke  to  him. 

"  Don't  you  think  she  has  pretty  teeth  ?  I  tell 
you,  when  she  laughs,  the  deuce  takes  me.  Are 
you  going  to-morrow  with  mother  to  Peremb  ?  " 

"  We  are  going,  but  the  overseer  remains," 
muttered  Kazio. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sometimes  you 
talk  without  sense !  I  am  going  with  her  to-morrow 
boating  to  the  farm.  Keep  mother  as  long  as  you 
can.     I  never  get  amusement  at  home." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  marry  her?  " 

"  To  marry  her  ?     Are  you  crazy  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  are  constantly  running  after 
women.  Take  one  of  them  and  keep  her.  Then 
you  will  be  quiet." 
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"  But  I  am  very  comfortable,  even  though  I  am 
not  quiet." 

The  next  day  Pani  Taida  went  with  Kazio  for  the 
whole  day  to  Peremb.  Panna  Wanda  prepared  a 
luncheon-basket  for  them.  Wlodzio  helped  her, 
and  excused  himself  from  going  with  his  mother. 

"  Mother,  I  can't  go.  I  must  finish  my  disserta- 
tion at  once,"  he  explained. 

"  You  are  right.  The  dissertation  is  your  future. 
Write  it." 

It  was  his  usual  excuse. 

On  the  way  Pani  Taida  said  to  Kazio, 

"  When  he  passes  his  examinations  for  a  doctor, 
I  must  give  him  a  few  thousand  roubles  for  a  start ; 
you  also  must  have  some  money  for  your  agricul- 
tural practice  in  Germany.  You  must  hasten  to 
return  home,  for  it's  time  for  me  to  rest.  I  am 
still  ploughing  and  ploughing,  but  it's  more  diffi- 
cult every  day." 

"  I  should  like  to  study  three  years  longer,  so  as 
to  be  thorough." 

"  Provided  you  don't  lose  your  enthusiasm,  for 
it's  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  a  good  agriculturist." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  choice.  I  like  it  very 
much." 

Pani  Taida  wished  to  embrace  the  boy,  but  not 
liking  to  show  emotion,  she  only  said. 
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"  I  will  give  you  three  full  years  to  study ;  but 
then  you  must  marry,  and  I  will  rest." 

"  You  mustn't  count  on  my  marrying.  I  shall  not 
marry,  for  I  don't  know  another  woman  like  you, 
and  the  others  are  not  men." 

"You  puppy,  don't  pay  me  compliments,  and 
don't  slander  the  women.  They  know  how  to 
work.  Take  Wanda  for  instance,  she  is  making 
some  progress  under  my  direction.  And  when  she 
came  you  saw  what  a  crested  lark  she  was." 

Kazio  was  silent.  After  a  time  Pani  Taida  asked 
indifferently, 

"Are  you  still  in  correspondence  with  Stasia 
Ozierski?" 

"Very  seldom.  She  went  to  Geneva,  and  has 
made  her  peace  with  her  parents." 

"Is  it  possible?  Her  mother  did  not  write  to  me 
about  it." 

"  They  are  ashamed  of  the  way  they  scorned  her. 
And  she  did  not  bring  disgrace  on  them,  neither  has 
she  failed." 

"  Is  she  still  at  the  University?  " 

"  Yes.  She  will  study  two  years  longer.  Now 
her  father  sends  her  money,  unknown  to  her  mother, 
and  her  mother  does  the  same  unknown  to  her 
father.  She  is  in  good  health,  for  she  has 
food." 
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"  At  any  rate  she  is  a  crazy  girl.  Has  she 
received  the  Her'bary  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  wrote  to  me  that  she  will  thank  you 
for  it  personally." 

"It  is  not  necessary.  It  was  a  strange  incident, 
at  any  rate." 

At  the  thought  of  Aunt  Dysia  they  became  silent. 

According  to  their  plan,  they  remained  the  whole 
day  in  Peremb,  and  returned  home  towards  even- 
ing. 

The  house  was  empty.  The  butler  said  that 
Panna  Wanda  was  not  well,  and  that  the  elder 
gentleman  had  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and  did 
not  wish  for  any  supper. 

Pani  Taida  had  some  business  to  attend  to,  and 
she  forgot  about  Panna  Wanda's  sickness. 

She  and  Kazio  supped  together,  and  began  to 
read  newspapers,  when  the  butler  entered,  and  with 
a  mysterious  mien  announced  that  the  overseer 
begged  to  speak  to  the  lady. 

Pani  Taida  went  to  the  study,  and  Kazio  Hs^jjned 
anxiously,  for  he  had  a  strange  presentiment. 

The  overseer  was  a  gigantic,  young,  good-looking 
fellow,  son  of  a  petty  nobleman  from  Podlasie. 

Pani  Taida  was  surprised  at  the  expression  of 
his  face.  His  eyes  shone  insolently,  his  lips 
trembled,  his  cheeks  were  burning. 
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"What  is  it,  Waskowski?  " 

"  I  came  to  you,  madam,  for  justice.  I  know  you 
will  expel  me  without  a  certificate  of  good  character, 
for  I  am  guilty,  but  the  blood  rushed  to  my  brain, 
because  of  the  lies  and  deceit." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Has  the  young  gentleman  said  nothing?  "  asked 
Waskowski  surprised. 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  understand." 

"  Madam,  I  was  in  love  with  Panna  Wanda  for 
six  months,  and  I  had  a  right  to  her.  But  when  the 
young  gentleman  arrived,  she  changed.  Had  she  at 
least  told  me  the  truth,  I  would  have  borne  it.  But 
she  lied,  she  cheated,  and  she  kept  both  of  us,  and 
she  did  it  so  cleverly  that  I  could  not  catch  them." 

Pani  Taida  seemed  turned  into  stone  by  surprise. 

"  Cunning  for  cunning.  I  began  to  spy  upon 
them,  and  I  learned  from  the  fisherman  that  the 
young  gentleman  had  engaged  his  boat  to  go  to 
the  bee-farm.  At  daybreak  I  was  there.  I  sent 
the  bee-keeper  to  the  village,  and  hid  in  his  hut, 
spreading  tlie  news  that  I  had  gone  to  town. 
Everything  succeeded.  They  came,  they  sat  under 
the  linden  trees,  three  steps  from  the  hut.  I  saw,  I 
heard,  I  had  proofs.  Then  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
brain,  and  going  to  them  I  told  them  what  I 
thought.     She   couldn't   deny   it;    but   the   young 
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gentleman  defended  her,  he  wanted  to  strike  me — 
then  I  became  mad,  I  pushed  him,  and  spat  on  her, 
then  I  left  them.  Now  I  have  come  to  my  senses. 
She  was  not  worthy  either  of  my  love  or  my  anger. 
I  acted  badly,  but  she  was  not  worthy  of  the  young 
gentleman's  defence.  Such  is  the  truth,  madam. 
I  have  brought  you  the  books  and  keys." 

Pani  Taida  was  still  silent,  as  though  she  had 
woke  from  slumber.  Suddenly  she  said  in  an  im- 
perative voice, 

"  Take  back  the  keys  and  the  books,  and  be 
silent.  Do  you  understand?  If  I  learn  that  you 
have  said  one  word,  then  you  will  lose  your  position, 
and  I  shall  not  give  you  a  certificate." 

She  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Kazio  was  no  longer  in  the  room,  he  ran  away 
at  the  last  moment.  Pani  Taida  with  trembling 
hands  opened  the  cash-box,  then  she  counted  some 
money,  and  went  to  Panna  Wanda's  room. 

She  lit  a  candle.  The  girl  was  lying  dressed  on 
the  bed.     She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Here  is  one  year's  salary.  The  horses  will  be 
ready  for  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  Pack  up 
quickly.  There  is  no  place  under  this  roof  for  such 
as  you !  " 

"  Madam,  I  have  not  stolen  anything !  "  began 
Panna  Wanda. 
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"You  have  stolen  my  faith,  and  sacrificed  your 
honour  as  a  woman." 

"  My  honour  is  my  property,  and  I  have  not  to 
render  an  account  of  it  to  anyone,"  Panna  Wanda 
spoke,  more  and  more  impertinently. 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  Beside  God's  judg- 
ment, there  is  the  judgment  of  the  people.  Men 
answer  for  their  honour,  so  should  women." 

"  I  am  not  guilty  because  two  men  were  fond  of 
me." 

"  You  are  guilty,  for  had  you  been  faithful  to  one, 
the  other  would  not  have  accosted  you.  Coquetry 
is  not  only  a  sin,  it  is  also  a  shame.  You  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  us  all!  Contempt  of  and 
disregard  for  women  are  the  work  of  such  as  you !  " 

"  I  am  not  guilty  of  anything.  What  shall  I  tell 
them  at  home  ?  " 

"  If  you  feel  that  you  are  not  guilty,  tell  them 
the  truth.  But  should  you  understand  your  guilt, 
then  you  may  be  silent.  I  shall  spare  you  this  time. 
But  I  advise  you  to  think  it  over,  and  understand 
that  such  an  amusement  is  a  disgrace,  and  will  bring 
your  downfall.     Where  are  the  keys  and  accounts  ?  " 

Panna  Wanda  made  believe  that  she  was  search- 
ing for  the  keys,  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  cook 
had  them. 

And  merciless  Pani  Taida  stood  waiting. 
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At  that  moment  Hanna  entered. 

"  Help  Panna  Wanda  to  find  the  keys." 

"  How  could  they  be  here  ?  The  cook  has  them," 
muttered  the  old  servant. 

"What!" 

"  Panna  Wanda  gives  them  her  every  evening." 

"  Go  and  fetch  them,"  said  Pani  Taida.  "  Panna 
Wanda  leaves  us  to-day.  You  will  help  her  pack 
her  trunk." 

Then  she  went  out. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  She  went  to 
the  boys. 

Kazio  must  have  warned  his  brother,  for  when  she 
opened  the  door,  she  found  Wlodzio  busy  with  his 
writing. 

The  young  man  was  prepared. 

"  By  what  right  did  you  endeavour  to  seduce 
Wanda  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,  it  was  she  who 
wished  to  seduce  me,"  he  answered  with  assurance. 

There  was  no  reply  to  this. 

"  Is  your  dissertation  ready  ?  " 

This  was  worse.  Wlodzio  became  confused,  and 
put  a  book  on  his  manuscript. 

"  Not  entirely,"  he  muttered. 

But  Pani  Taida  had  noticed  the  movement — she 
pushed  away  the  book  and  took  the  manuscript. 
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She  read  the  title,  beneath  which  there  was  only- 
half  a  page  written,  the  other  sheets  were  blank. 

"Is  that  all?" 

Beneath  her  look  Wlodzio  would  have  liked  to 
change  into  a  mouse,  and  hide  in  a  chink  of  the  floor. 

"  I  am  re- writing,  I  have  some  notes !  "  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  pile  of  papers. 

Pani  Taida  took  them  also,  but  it  was  a  fatal  day 
for  Wlodzio.  The  first  sheets  she  looked  at  were 
such  drawings  and  caricatures,  that  she  threw  them 
away  at  once.  Further  she  found  some  verses,  there 
were  many  letters,  but  there  were  no  notes  for  a 
dissertation.  Then  she  looked  at  him,  and  under 
that  look  he  became  red  and  uneasy. 

"  I  have  brought  you  up  not  to  be  a  libertine  or  a 
liar !  "  she  said  at  length  with  such  bitterness  and 
reproach,  that  his  cynicism  suddenly  deserted  him, 
and  he  was  seized  with  shame  and  humiliation. 

"  Mother,  pardon  me !  "  he  whispered. 

She  sighed  deeply. 

"I  have  worked  the  whole  of  my  life  that  you 
might  respect  other  women  because  of  me." 

"  But  there  are  thousands  of  them  who  act  in 
such  a  way  that  one  must  despise  them.  I  have  met 
only  such." 

"  And  why  did  you  lie  to  me,  and  take  advantage 
of  their  levity  behind  my  back  ?  " 

E 
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"  It  would  not  be  right  if  I  defended  myself  at 
another's  expense,  but " 

She  made  a  movement  with  her  hand. 

"Don't  try  to  explain  it  to  me.  You've  had  a 
lesson " 

"Yes,  I  have.  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  you  that 
now  I  will  give  my  whole  mind  to  the  dissertation. 
Pray  don't  punish  Waskowski." 

The  next  morning  Panna  Wanda  had  left  Ruda, 
and  then  all  her  deeds  came  to  light  They  found 
terrible  disorder.  In  the  drawers  piles  of  rags,  torn 
stockings,  orange  skins,  some  ointment  in  greasy 
paper,  cake,  crumpets,  lumps  of  sugar,  ribbons,  keys, 
accounts  soiled  with  preserves,  several  Irish  linen 
serviettes  cut  into  pieces,  and  many  other  things. 
The  old  servant  told  of  the  evenings  spent  in  the 
land-steward's  house,  and  the  other  servants  tried 
hard  who  could  best  slander  the  absent  girl,  until 
at  last  Pani  Taida  told  them  to  be  silent 

There  was  such  disorder  in  the  household  that, 
having  entrusted  the  management  of  the  land  to 
Kazio,  Pani  Taida  worked  hard  for  a  fortnight  to 
get  everything  in  order.  When  Pani  Taida  counted 
up  the  results  of  her  help,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  addition  to  salary  and  board, 
her  work-woman  had  cost  her  several  hundred 
roubles. 
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But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  unpleasantness. 
A  letter  came  from  Panna  Wanda's  father  full  of 
reproaches,  that  his  daughter  had  lost  health 
through  being  over-worked,  and  that  her  self-denial 
had  been  repaid  with  ingratitude,  that  Pani  Taida 
had  taken  advantage  of  her.  Four  pages  of  such 
contents. 

Pani  Taida  answered  it,  but  on  reflection  burned 
the  letter,  and  only  wrote  in  her  grey  book : 

"  Such,  then,  are  the  women  anxious  for  work ; 
thus  they  intend  to  obtain  independence ;  then  for 
such  the  whole  world  boils  and  shivers !  Then  the 
work  accomplished  by  Dysia  is  too  burdensome  for 
a  young  girl ;  I  have  taken  advantage  of  her,  and 
she  has  lost  her  health  through  over-work!  I  will 
write  a  book  about  emancipation!  But  may  God 
protect  me  from  a  similar  trial." 

Pani  Taida  made  up  her  mind  to  manage  the 
work  herself. 

Kazio  helped  her  efficaciously,  and  everything  was 
in  perfect  order,  until  the  storks  prepared  to  take 
their  flight 

Wlodzio  went  away  first,  with  his  dissertation 
ready;  he  was  anxious  to  see  Warsaw  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  he  had  had  enough  of  the  fresh  air  and 
boundless  virtue  of  the  country.  After  he  had  left 
Kazio  began  to  mutter  that  it  was  time  for  him  also. 
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Pani  Taida  sighing,  began  to  equip  him  for  the 
journey. 

"  My  Lord,  why  didn't  I  have  at  least  one 
daughter !  "  she  was  thinking,  complaining  of  her 
hard  lot. 

She  sent  Kazio  to  practise  agriculture  in 
Germany,  and  remained  at  home  alone  during  the 
rainy  autumn  and  long  winter. 

Then  in  a  letter  to  Ozierski  she  acknowledged 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  manage  everything 
alone,  for  in  the  country  work  must  be  divided 
between  two.  She  must  try  to  get  a  help,  only  not 
young,  rather  some  old  maiden  lady,  or  a  widow 
without  children. 

"  Dear  Taida,"  was  Oziersld's  reply,  "  you  may 
very  easily  find  such  a  person  here  in  Warsaw. 
Thousands  of  women  are  searching  for  bread  and 
occupation,  and  you  will  accomplish  a  good  deed 
by  giving  shelter  and  work  to  one  of  these  poor 
things.  Come  and  see  us,  we  have  a  spare  room, 
you  will  be  as  comfortable  as  you  are  at  home. 
We  will  advertise  in  the  Courier,  you  will  see  the 
candidates  personally,  and  can  choose  the  one  you 
like  the  best.  Then  we  have  so  much  to  tell  you, 
ajid  we  shall  be  so  happy  to  see  you." 

Such  a  proposition  seemed  impossible  to  Pani 
Taida.      She   would    not   leave    Ruda,    to    go    to 
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Warsaw,  to  that  noisy  city,  to  choose  from  amongst 
strangers,  a  companion  for  work,  not  knowing  who 
she  was. 

After  a  time,  however,  she  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  man  in  danger  of  drowning  will  clutch  even 
at  a  straw,  and  at  length  she  ordered  a  travelling 
bag  to  be  brought  into  her  room,  and  began  to 
pack. 

The  preparations  for  the  journey,  the  distribution 
of  provisions  and  grain  for  the  time  of  her  absence, 
and  the  giving  of  hundreds  of  orders,  occupied  her 
a  whole  week. 

At  length  she  went  off  so  tired,  that  she  doubted 
if  she  would  reach  her  destination. 

From  the  railway  destination  she  wired  for 
Wlodzio,  for  she  feared  being  lost  in  Warsaw.  She 
ate  nothing  during  the  whole  journey,  being  afraid 
to  get  out  at  a  station,  lest  the  train  should  go  on 
without  her.  She  only  breathed  freely  when  she 
saw  her  son  waiting  for  her  on  the  platform. 

Wlodzio  had  scarcely  put  her  into  a  cab  when  he 
announced  some  surprising  news. 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  a  comrade  staying  with  the 
Ozierskis." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  It's  Stasia  come  home ;  but  what  a  Stasia ! 
Combed,  washed,  and  speaking  little — a  true  rabbi ! " 
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"  Has  she  given  up  medicine  ?  " 

"  No,  she  was  ill.  Ozierski  went  himself  to  bring 
her  home  to  rest.  And  do  you  know  who  notified 
them  of  her  illness  ?  Our  Kazio !  He  is  practising 
agronomy  in  Geneva." 

Pani  Taida  was  much  disturbed  by  all  this.  She 
could  not  even  answer. 

"  And  you,  have  you  had  at  least  one  patient  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"I  have  had  two,  one  a  cobbler  and  the  second 
a  bookbinder.  The  cobbler  is  alive,  the  other  died, 
but  neither  of  them  paid  me.  But  it  does  not 
matter.     I  shall  be  famous  just  the  same." 

"  It's  your  affair  now.  I  have  done  my  duty.  I 
do  not  believe  you  will  be  a  parasite.  I  have 
brought  you  several  hundred  roubles  to  help  with 
the  hard  beginning.  Is  there  any  end  to  this  city? 
How  can  people  live  in  such  a  noise  ?  " 

"  Our  journey  ends  here.    To  the  left,  first  storey." 

Pani  Taida  and  her  travelling  bag  disappeared  in 
the  porte-cochere. 

At  last  her  journey  was  at  an  end.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  Ozierski's  neck,  and  they  began  to  cry 
and  talk. 

"And  where  is  Panna  Stasia?"  asked  Wlodzio. 

The  Ozierskis  looked  with  embarrassment  at  Pani 
Taida. 
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"  Have  you  heard  ?  *'  asked  Pani  Ozierski. 

"  Yes,  you  have  acted  as  you  should !  '*  she 
answered. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  words !  "  said  Ozierski, 
greatly  pleased.  "  It  was  easy  to  deny  her  but  diffi- 
cult to  keep  to  it." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  change  her  mind  ?  " 

"  We  don't  even  dream  of  that,"  sighed  her 
mother.  "  The  only  consolation  is  that  she  behaves 
herself,  and  does  not  talk  violently.  Now  she  reads 
all  day  in  the  University  library.  We  prevailed 
upon  her  to  stay  for  the  holidays,  and  then — 
we  can't  he!p  it,  she  will  go  away.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  your  good  boy  Kazio,  she  would  have  died. 
She  was  dying,  but  she  did  not  ask  for  help." 

Pani  Taida  shook  her  head.  Kazio's  good-hearted- 
ness  seemed  tO'  her  very  suspicious. 

They  began  to  talk  about  the  help,  and  after 
many  alterations,  Wlodzio  wrote  an  advertisement, 
which  read  as  follows  : 

"A  middle-aged  person  is  required  for  the 
country,  to  help  in  the  household.  Apply,  14, 
Common  Street,  between  one  and  three  o'clock." 

"  You  must  add  *  a  competent,'  for  I'm  not  going 
to  teach  her,"  said  Pani  Taida.  **  Put  also  that  she 
must  be  a  woman  in  our  own  class — be  strong, 
healthy,  and  willing." 
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"  They  will  think  that  you  are  advertising  for  a 
daughter-in-law,"  rejoined  Wlodzio. 

"You  can  arrange  that  during  the  interview," 
decided  Pani  Ozierski. 

Pani  Taida  gave  Wlodzio  three  roubles  for  the 
advertisement,  and  then  went  to  her  room  to  rest 
after  her  journey. 

Stasia  came  home  to  dinner.  Pani  Taida  hardly 
recognised  her.  She  had  grown  thin  and  dark,  only 
her  eyes  shone  as  formerly,  with  a  gloomy  fire,  her 
Hps  had  a  bitter  expression. 

She  greeted  Pani  Taida  coldly. 

Pani  Taida  was  shocked,  but  she  remembered 
Aunt  Dysia,  and  the  prayers  recited  every  day,  and 
she  caressed  the  young  girl's  head. 

"You  are  not  looking  we?ll,  you  work  too  much, 
it's  too  bad.  But  it's  right  and  honest  that  you  have 
made  peace  with  your  parents." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Stasia's  face,  she  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  kissed  the  old  lady's  hand. 

"  You  sent  me  the  Herbary  and  a  hundred  roubles. 
I  had  thanked  you  a  long  time  ago  for  the  Herbary, 
but  I  wished  to  return  you  the  money,  and  I  could 
not."    She  spoke  with  difficulty. 

**The  idea;  I  sent  you  the  money,  for  I  knew  you 
needed  it,  and  I  was  sure  you  would  refund  it,  as 
soon  as  you  were  able  to  do  so ;  but  not  now  while 
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you  are  still  studying.  I  hope  you  will  not  tell 
your  parents  about  it." 

"  I  hadn't  courage  to  tell  my  parents  I  had 
accepted  money  from  you,  only  when  I  was  very 
ill  I  told  your  son  about  it,  asking  him  to  excuse 
me,  and  to  thank  you,  for  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  refund  it." 

"  It  was  not  necessary,"  murmured  Pani  Taida. 
"  What  was  he  doing  at  Geneva  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  very  ill  when  he  came  to 
see  me,  and  then  I  don't  know  where  he  went." 

"Are  you  still  persevering  in  carrying  out  your 
plans?" 

"  You  ask  me  such  a  question !  You,  who  during 
your  whole  life  did  not  give  up  your  aim  for  a 
moment,  did  not  hesitate  for  a  second.  I  will 
follow  your  example." 

Bitterness  was  again  visible  on  her  face,  and  she 
added : 

"  It's  hard  and  bitter,  but  the  worst  thing  is  the 
aversion  I  have  for  the  people  and  their  sentiments. 
There,  we  women,  pass  through  a  veritable  hell — 
nothing  remains  unknown,  nothing  holy!  There 
are  some  women  who  run  away,  for  they  can't  endure 
it ;  others  grow  accustomed  to  and  even  fond  of 
it  I  have  endured,  but  my  disgust  and  contempt 
have  increased !  " 
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She  made  a  movement  as  though  this  disgust 
choked  her,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  You  know  I  have  seen  a  ghost  ?  "  she  whispered. 

Pani  Taida  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  I  haven't  spoken  about  it  to  anyone,  and  I  don't 
believe  myself  in  supernatural  apparitions;  but  I 
have  seen,  and  if  anything  consoles  me  for  those 
people,  it's  the  face  of  that  dead  woman.  I  recollect 
her  during  bad  moments,  and  why  did  she  come  to 
me?  The  next  day  I  went  to  church,  although  it 
is  not  my  custom." 

"  That's  what  she  wished  from  you !  and  perhaps 
something  more ;  she  has  taken  you  under  her  pro- 
tection. I  remember  her !  Every  youth  begins  with 
enthusiasm,  and  unconscious  faith  in  humanity  and 
ideas ;  then  he  passes  through  disillusions,  rebellions, 
contempt,  and  loss  of  faith,  and  finally  reaches  the 
balance  necessary  for  equilibrium  and  peace. 
Naturally  I  allude  toi  those  who  have  common-sense, 
moral  and  physical  health  and  strength.  As  there 
are  few  such  persons,  the  world  is  full  of  good-for- 
nothings,  cripples,  and  parasites.  Consequently,  if 
you  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  aversion,  don't  look  and 
don't  think  about  such  people,  but  search  for  grain 
in  the  chaff,  and  be  a  grain!  If  you  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  contempt,  think  that  these  miserable 
creatures  are  unhappy  and  sick,  and  that  you  are 
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healthy  and  strong.  You  must  have  pity  and  mercy 
on  them,  not  pride!  You  don't  know  how  they 
became  debased  or  fell.  He  who  is  strong  must 
not  judge  the  feeble,  he  must  be  thankful  to  God 
for  heflp  vouchsafed  him.  You  can't  understand 
me  yet,  for  these  things  are  learned  with  age ;  but 
these  words  will  be  useful  to  you,  if  you  will  re- 
member them." 

Then  Pani  Taida  recollected  Panna  Wanda,  and 
added : 

"  And  be  careful  with  amours,  for  they  will  spoil 
your  plans  entirely." 

"  Amours !  "  repeated  Stasia  sneeringly.  "  I  am 
disgusted  with  them,  I  shall  not  overstep  my  role. 
of  spectator  all  my  life !     Brrr !  "  she  shivered. 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense !  Life  without  senti- 
ment is  an  anomaly !  If  you  are  healthy  and  strong, 
you  will  find  your  equilibrium  in  that  also." 

Stasia  was  greatly  changed,  for  she  did  not  take 
up  the  question,  she  did  not  speak  cynically.  She 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  That  Herbary  is  a  treasure,  for  it  contains  some 
discoveries,  and  the  collection  is  a  very  rich  one; 
I  have  learned  much  from  it." 

"  Because  my  late  sister  was  a  good  physician, 
although  she  had  no  diploma.  She  had  a  vocation 
and  a  large  heart." 
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At  this  moment  Stasia's  mother  entered.  She 
was  surprised  at  such  a  long  conversation  ;  Wlodzio 
also  returned  with  the  receipt  for  the  advertisement, 
and  Stasia's  confidences  were  interrupted 

The  next  day,  punctually  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
first  candidate  for  the  position  arrived.  She  was 
a  very  elegant  lady;  she  wore  a  hat  with  long 
feathers,  her  face  was  powdered,  her  hair  was  curled, 
and  she  smiled  graciously. 

"  I  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Courier,  and  I 
came  to  see  you  about  it.  Unfortunate  circum- 
stances force  me  to  seek  for  work." 

Pani  Taida  felt  hot,  but  she  controlled  herself. 

"  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  country  house- 
holds ?  "  she  asked  drily. 

"  Until  now  I  did  not  need  to  work.  My  husband 
had  a  good  position  in  railway  administration. 
After  his  death  I  had  a  milliner's  shop,  but  business 
was  not  good,  as  is  usual  with  a  solitary  woman 
without  the  help  of  a  man." 

She  sighed  and  added : 

"  Having  read  the  advertisement,  I  thought  that 
if  I  went  into  the  country,  it  would  improve  my 
health,  and  tranquillise  my  nerves,  harassed  by  my 
hard  lot." 

"  Have  you  thought  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  your  duties?     Do  you  understand   hatching 
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poultry,  do  you  know  much  about  pigs,  kitchen 
garden,  and  dairy  ?  " 

"  What !  you  wish  me  to  be  a  housekeeper !  "  said 
the  lady  indignantly.  "  The  advertisement  was  for 
a  help  in  the  household." 

"  And  you  were  willing  to  accept  such  a  position, 
without  any  idea  of  the  work  and  duties?  I  need 
a  help  not  a  prey  to  nerves." 

The  lady  was  offended,  and  rose  majestically. 

"  In  such  a  case,  you  shouldn't  put  in  a  false 
advertisement  and  bother  people  who  are  too  old 
to  be  preached  to !  "  she  said  with  a  trembling  voice, 
as  she  left  the  room. 

Pani  Taida  was  indignant,  she  went  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  Pani  Ozierski  was  busy,  and  told  of 
her  first  experience. 

"  Patience !  You  will  find  a  good  one.  This  is 
only  the  beginning.  The  bell  rings  again !  Stasia, 
will  you  open  the  door?  the  servant  has  gone  out 
on  an  errand." 

Stasia  was  sitting  at  the  window  reading.  She 
rose  and  went  into  the  ante-room ;  she  returned  after 
a  while. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Someone  to  see  Pani  Skarsewski,"  she  said  con- 
temptuously. 

"How  does  she  look?" 
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"  I  didn't  look,  it  was  not  worth  while." 

"  Why?  "  asked  Pani  Taida. 

"  Because  it  will  be  a  procession  of  all  kinds  of 
parasites,  cripples,  and  good-for-nothings.  They 
are  not  people.  You  are  looking  for  a  middle-aged 
person.  What  does  a  middle-aged  person  amount 
to,  who  has  no  profession,  who  has  no  position,  and 
who  has  not  yet  conquered  anything?     Chaff!  " 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  Pani  Ozierski,  "  the  struggle 
for  a  livelihood  is  difficult ;  you  are  always  fond  of 
experience." 

"  That  one  will  succeed  who  knows  what  she 
wishes  for,  and  what  her  aim  is  in  life.  Such  a  one 
does  not  look  at  advertisements  in  the  papers,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  struggling  for  a  living.  Pani  Taida 
seeks  someone  like  herself,  and  you,  mother,  are 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  she  will  find  one 
among  the  Warsovian  women.  Why,  they  imagine 
that  in  the  country  there  is  nothing  to  do,  that  there 
people  only  walk  about,  breathe  fresh  air,  and  eat 
young  chickens." 

As  Pani  Taida  entered  the  front  door  slammed. 

"  Just  imagine,  this  one  told  me  quietly,  that  she 
could  not  accept  a  position  in  a  house  where  there 
was  no  man.  She  is  afraid  to  be  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  strong  arm.  She  fears  being  exposed 
to  the  roughness  of  servants !     She  is  afraid !  " 
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"  Hi,  hi,  111 !  "  giggled  Stasia  ironically.  "  Poor 
thing!     She  is  afraid!     Das  evig  weibliche!" 

Pani  Taida  was  in  despair. 

"  I  will  stop  the  advertisement,"  she  said.  "  For 
truly  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  The  bell  is  ringing 
again." 

Stasia  went  to  open  the  door,  but  it  was  Wlodzio. 

"  Good  morning,  comrade ! "  he  greeted  her 
jokingly.  "You  know  that  I  have  had  a  beautiful 
patient  to-day,  she  was  pleased  with  my  consulta- 
tion." 

"  Is  she  a  young  girl,  or  a  widow  ?  "  asked  Stasia 
ironically. 

"  She  is  married." 

"Is  that  so?"  she  answered.  "My  congratula- 
tions." 

"And  what  is  the  news  here?  Is  mamma  in 
good  health  and  in  good  humour  ?  " 

"  In  the  worst ;  I  don't  advise  you  to  boast  about 
your  patients,  for  she  is  not  inclined  for  jokes.  S^he 
is  passing  the  companions  in  review." 

"  There  are  some  coming ;  they  are  thin  and 
yellow,  so  if  you  are  jealous  about  your  Kazio,  you 
may  reassure  yourself." 

"  Men's  tastes  are  very  whimsical !  "  she  answered 
sharply.  "  If  you  could  fall  madly  in  love  with  that 
Jewish  girl,  who  was  making  cigarettes,  then  none 
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need  despair;  and  every  girl  might  be  anxious 
about  her  beloved." 

"  It's  merciless  to  remember  such  things !  There, 
the  bell  rings.  It  must  be  the  yellow  one!  I  will 
go  and  greet  the  ladies,  afterwards  I  will  come  and 
open  the  door  for  the  candidates,  for  then  I  shall 
have  a  free  show." 

Stasia  opened  the  door.  On  the  threshold  stood 
a  middle-aged  woman,  thin,  and  frightened-looking. 

"Pani  Ozierski  lives  here?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  For  I  have  read  in  the  Courier  .  .  .  ." 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  drawing-room  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Stasia. 

But  the  candidate  was  bound  to  open  her  heart 

"  I  have  been  longing,  for  a  long  time,  for  country 
quiet.  In  town  one  cannot  avoid  temptation ;  one 
is  continually  exposed  to  sinful  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments. One  is  able  to  hide  from  vice  only  in  a 
temple." 

Her  eyes  were  drooped,  consequently  she  could 
not  see  Stasia's  expression  of  countenance ;  behind 
the  curtain  Wlodzio  was  choking  with  laughter. 
Happily,  Pani  Taida  entered,  and  Stasia  ran  away. 

"  You  are  looking  for  a  situation  ?  "  asked  Pani 
Taida. 

"Yes,  madam.  Prayer  and  work  are  my  happi- 
ness." 
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"  Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no.  I  have  Hved  till  now  with  my  mother. 
Father  left  us  a  small  estate,  but  mother  was  not 
very  healthy,  and  we  settled  in  Siedlec.  We  let  the 
farm,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  sell  it.  The  money 
was  spent  on  doctors  and  medicine ;  and  mamma 
died  two  years  ago.  Through  the  protection  of  a 
countess,  I  got  a  situation  in  a  hospital,  but  I  have 
always  been  anxious  to  go  into  the  country,  and 
when  I  read  the  advertisement,  I  thought  it  was 
God's  providence.  I  fast  every  Tuesday,  the  day 
on  which  we  left  our  small  estate." 

"  Then  you  understand  country  households  ?  " 

"Had  we  not  our  country  estate  called  Wolka? 
Oh!  I  know  the  country,  and  I  love  quiet  and 
patriarchal  customs." 

Wlodzio,  behind  the  curtain,  thought  that  there 
was  not  much  quiet  in  Ruda,  with  the  hostlers,  farm- 
hands, and  shepherds,  and  that  the  patriarchs  had 
some  ideas  and  customs  that  were  not  always  in 
harmony  with  modern  ethics ;  but  Pani  Taida  was 
pleased  with  the  candidate's  aspirations  for  country 
life,  and  then  the  two  who  came  before  her  were 
worse.     So  she  entered  into  detail. 

"  Are  you  in  good  health  ?  There  is  plenty  for 
you  to  do." 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  don't  know  what  it  means  to  be 
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lazy.    When  I  rest   I  pray.    I  haven't  time  to  be 
sick." 

"  I  must  warn  you  that  I  am  alone  at  home.  I  am 
a  widow,  and  no  one  visits  me.  You  must  not 
expect  society  and  entertainments." 

"  Thank  God !  I  was  dreaming  of  it,  and  I  must 
tell  you  frankly,  that  being  an  orphan,  I  am  distress- 
ingly bashful.  I  am  afraid  of  society,  especially  that 
of  men.  They  are  so  absolutely  sensual.  They 
don't  know  any  respect." 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  her,  but  her  mien  was  so 
honestly  frightened,  that  she  only  smiled. 

"  Well,  you  may  be  at  ease  about  that.  There  is 
no  scandal,  and  will  not  be  any  in  my  house.  As 
for  duties,  you  must  take  care  of  poultry,  garden, 
and  dairy.  The  servants  in  the  house  will  be  under 
your  control.  You  will  keep  the  accounts  of  the 
dairy  and  house  expenses." 

"With  God's  help  I  hope  to  honestly  fulfil  my 
duties.     Shall  I  be  able  to  attend  mass  every  day  ?  " 

"  Every  day  ?  The  church  is  fifteen  miles 
distant!" 

"  O  Lord !  And  you  only  go  to  church  on 
Sundays  ? " 

"  Only  four  times  a  year." 

"  How  can  it  be  ?  How  can  one  live  without 
God?" 
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"Don't  you  know  your  catechism?  Don't  you 
know  that  God  is  in  Heaven,  on  earth,  and  every- 
where ?  " 

"Yes,  but  it's  dreadful!  To  Hve  without  sacra- 
ments, without  sermons,  without  holy  sacrifices,  to 
be  exposed  every  day  to  temptations,  and  not  be 
able  to  hide  from  them  in  church.  Is  it  possible  to 
live  under  such  conditions?  It's  very  dangerous. 
The  body  is  feeble,  madam !  " 

"  Bosh !  "  Pani  Taida  bur9t  out  "  What  nonsense 
you  are  talking.  In  that  horrible  place  people  Hve 
and  die  like  saints.  In  that  place  I  spend  my  Hfe, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  damnation!  Temptations! 
What  temptations  can  one  have  there?  One  has 
no  time  for  such  things  when  one  works.  One 
recites  morning  and  evening  prayers,  one  does  not 
wrong  anybody,  one  does  not  slander,  one  takes 
care  of  the  sick  and  needy,  one  speaks  the  truth, 
one  fulfils  one's  duty,  and  one  has  God  everywhere, 
provided  that  one  has  Him  in  one's  self.  You  think 
that  because  I  live  fifteen  miles  from  a  church,  God 
does  not  know  about  me  ?  But  I  am  sure  He  does. 
You  ought  to  know  what  St.  Augustine  said : 
*  Every  cell  may  be  the  desert  of  Tebaida,  and  every 
room  a  church.'  It  depends  upon  the  one  who  lives 
there." 

The  candidate  sighed  very  deeply. 
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"  I  am  guilty !  You  have  shown  me  the  right 
way.  God  demands  sacrifice  from  me.  May  His 
will  be  done  !  " 

And  she  looked  through  the  window,  at  the 
opposite  house. 

"  You  are  very  exalted !  "  muttered  Pani  Taida. 

"  I  wish  for  work  and  salvation.  I  am  afraid  of 
the  world  and  Satan,  and  I  don't  trust  myself.  Is 
it  wrong  ?  " 

"  No !  but  one  must  not  exaggerate  in  anything. 
Coming  back  to  business,  what  are  your  terms  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  a  room  to  myself,  and  a  modest 
salary !     I  need  very  little." 

Pani  Taida  told  her  what  she  would  be  willing  to 
pay. 

"  I  accept,  only  I  beg  of  you  to  give  time,  till  to- 
morrow, before  my  final  decision." 

"  Very  well,  I  wanted  to  make  the  same  condition. 
I  also  need  to  think  the  matter  over." 

Thus  the  interview  ended.  Pani  Taida  returned 
to  the  dining-room,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
visiting  card.     "  Klara  Wolska,  New  Street." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,"  asked  Pani  Ozierski. 

"I  don't  know  myself.  Scarecrow  after  scare- 
crow comes,  and  I  have  lost  my  common-sense. 
This  one  is  a  devotee,  but  she  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  country.     She  is  willing  to  work,  consents  to 
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everything,  and  does  not  ask  for  anything!  Well, 
I  don't  know !     I  am  completely  discouraged." 

"  Let  us  go  out  together,  there  is  an  exhibition 
of  Chelmonski's  pictures,  then  perhaps  you  have 
some  errands.  I  will  act  as  a  guide,"  said  Wlodzio, 
not  daring  to  joke,  though  his  face  was  beaming 
with  laughter. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  lot  to  buy ! "  sighed  Pani 
Taida. 

The  next  day  the  procession  continued  ;  only  this 
time  Pani  Ozierski  sat  in  the  drawing-room  to  help 
Pani  Taida.  There  were  seven  candidates.  From 
these  three  immediately  withdrew  upon  learning 
that  there  was  no  master  in  the  house. 

"  I  understood  that  I  was  to  replace  the  mistress 
of  the  house  with  a  widower !  "  said  one  of  them, 
offended  that  they  wanted  her  to  help  a  woman. 

Two  were  offended  because  they  were  not  going 
to  have  a  servant  to  themselves,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  see  after  the  milking. 

"  I  don't  come  from  a  family  of  housekeepers." 

One  was  horribly  shocked,  that  for  such  an 
amount  of  work,  she  was  only  to  receive  two 
hundred  roubles. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  joking.  My  mother  used  to 
pay  a  chambermaid  more  than  that." 

The  last  one  consented,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
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work,  for  she  had  spent  her  whole  life  in  Warsaw, 
giving  music  lessons. 

Pani  Taida  was  completely  discouraged.  She 
would  have  returned  home  without  a  help,  but  she 
regretted  the  expense,  and  was  afraid  to  live  alone 
during  the  winter. 

"  I  must  take  ithat  Wolska !  "  said  she. 

"  You  must  wait  till  she  has  asked  her  conscience 
and  her  confessors !  "  rejoined  Wlodzio. 

"  Don't  joke.     I  hope  that  you  respect  both." 

Wlodzio  looked  at  Stasia,  but  her  face  was  serious. 

Towards  evening  Panna  Klara  Wolska's  letters 
came. 

"  Your  face  expresses  strength  and  truth  ;  I  give 
myself  willingly  to  your  protection.  I  accept  the 
situation.  I  beg  of  you  to  be  indulgent  to  my 
drawbacks,  and  to  respect  my  spiritual  needs,  for 
they  are  the  only  happiness  and  future  of  an 
orphan." 

Suddenly  Pani  Taida  decided. 

"  Let  it  be  this  one.  I  cannot  find  anyone  better, 
and  I  must  return  home." 


CHAPTER   III. 

PannA  Klara  Wolska'S  first  occupation  when  she 
came  to  Ruda  was  to  arrange  her  room  according  to 
her  needs.  When  she  had  finished  her  work,  she 
invited  Pani  Taida  to  see  it. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  glance  at  my  cell,"  she  said, 
expecting  that  she  would  surely  be  praised. 

But  Pani  Taida  stood  on  the  threshold,  looked, 
and  said, 

"  If  it's  a  cell,  then  it  belongs  to  a  worshipper  of 
idols." 

The  largest  wall  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  holy  images,  separated  from  each  other  by 
festoons  of  rosaries.  There  was  also  a  little  altar, 
on  which  burned  several  lamps ;  a  pile  of  prayer- 
books  lay  on  this  altar. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  worshipper  of 
idols?" 

"  What  need  has  a  Christian  of  those  millions  of 
images  and  that  pile  of  books?     A  simple  cross  is 
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sufficient.  Well,  if  you  wish  to  live  here,  as  in  a  cell, 
then  why  have  you  such  a  comfortable  bed,  with  so 
many  pillows  on  it  ?     It  is  not  logic  I  " 

"  Round  this  altar  we  must  gather  all  the  servants 
for  common  prayer." 

"  There  are  only  we  two,  the  others  are  of  another 
denomination." 

"  My  Lord !  It  is  so  much  more  our  duty  to  con- 
vert them !  " 

Here  Pani  Taida  grew  indignant. 

"  Have  you  lived  in  the  moon  till  now  that  you 
speak  about  such  Utopias?  Our  duty  is  to  look  to 
our  own  salvation,  and  not  scandalize  others.  The 
missionaries  and  priests  are  the  persons  to  preach 
conversion.  It's  enough  for  us  to  be  simple  con- 
fessors. Then  you  came  here  to  work  and  not  to 
pray.  But  if  you  wish  for  prayer,  you  will  find  it 
in  a  better  form,  taking  care  of  sick  people,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  those  here.  I  am  ready  to  pray  with 
you  in  that  way." 

"  I  expected  that  at  least  on  Sundays  you  would 
pray  here  with  me,"  sighed  Panna  Klara. 

"  Not  here,  for  those  images  would  distract  me, 
and  I  should  be  afraid  that  the  paper  flowers  would 
catch  fire  from  those  lamps.  But  if  you  are  Jond  of 
such  religious  display,  you  may  keep  it  for  yourself. 
It's  only  form,  and  provided  you  have  the  essence 
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of  religion  in  yourself,  then  you  are  all  right,"  and 
with  these  words  she  left  the  "  cell." 

Awfully  alarmed  about  her  salvation,  Panna  Klara 
had  determined  to  begin  by  the  conversion  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  In  the  meantime,  she  began 
to  fulfil  her  duties,  and  after  lazy  Panna  Wanda, 
she  seemed  a  real  treasure.  She  was  careful,  con- 
scientious, quiet,  narrow-minded,  and  not  practical, 
but  she  executed  orders  exactly,  and  never  lied. 

Only  she  did  her  work  sadly,  sighing  and  wailing, 
as  though  she  were  a  lamb  sacrificed  for  the  sin  of 
human  kind. 

After  a  week  all  the  servants  hated  and  mocked 
her. 

She  carried  the  formulas  of  current  morals  on  her 
lips,  as  Panna  Wanda  had  carried  sugar  in  her 
pockets.  She  had  them  in  her  head,  but  not  in  her 
heart,  and  distributed  them  as  a  pedlar  would  pros- 
pectuses. 

"Pray  and  work."  "Virtue  is  a  precious  jewel, 
lasting  for  ever."  "  Respect  the  conrnaandments." 
"  God  is  with  the  poor." 

She  recited  these  to  those  who  came  for  advice 
and  help,  and  thought  she  had  done  her  duty.  The 
peasants  listened,  nodding  affirmatively,  and  waiting 
for  the  words  to  be  followed  by  medicine,  or  by  a 
present ;   but  Panna  Klara  retreated  to  her  room, 
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where  she  read  her  prayer-books,  from  which  she 
took  more  of  those  beautiful  phrases,  but  without 
ever  touching  the  bottom,  without  ever  bringing  a 
pearl  from  the  deep. 

Sometimes  she  used  to  spend  the  evening  in  her 
"  cell,"  but  little  by  little  she  insinuated  herself  into 
chatting  with  Pani  Taida. 

In  a  room,  lighted  only  by  one  lamp,  they  sat 
opposite  each  other.  They  presented  a  striking 
contrast. 

They  were  separated  by  a  table  covered  with 
pieces  of  thick  cloth  and  cotton,  which  Pani  Taida 
was  making  into  jackets,  skirts,  and  shirts,  for  the 
village  children.  She  was  not  expert  at  this  work, 
but  she  had  inherited  it  from  Aunt  Dysia,  and  she 
fulfilled  it  conscientiously. 

Panna  Klara,  sitting  opposite,  was  crocheting  some 
fine  thread.     She  began  the  conversation. 

"Is  it  possible,  madam,  that  my  predecessor  had 
nasty  relations  with  the  overseer  ?  " 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  through  her  eye- 
glasses. 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  permit  such  conversation.  I 
heard  it  by  accident." 

"  You  should  not  have  allowed  the  slander  of  an 
absent  person." 
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"  My  dignity  as  a  woman  would  not  permit  me  to 
avow  that  I  even  understood  such  relations." 

"  There  were  no  sinful  relations,  at  the  most,  it 
was  the  levity  of  youth." 

"You  call  that  levity!  Well,  I  am  free  even  of 
such  levity,  and  I  should  consider  it  an  insult  to 
myself  if  I  took  part  in  such  foul  conversation !  In 
general  the  life  of  a  young  lady  of  my  education  is 
very  hard  in  the  presence  of  the  frank  brutality 
of  the  common  people,  with  whom  I  am  now  obliged 
to  mix,  and  often  I  am  indignant  at  the  thought  of 
the  woman  who  encouraged  them  in  such  expres- 
sions and  details.  Can  you  imagine  that  the 
forester's  wife  is  not  lawfully  married  to  him,  that 
the  housekeeper's  morals  are  very  doubtful,  not  to 
mention  the  land-steward's  daughters  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  hear  all  this,  if  you  don't  talk  to 
anyone  ?  " 

"  Alas,  I  am  exposed  to  scandal.  My  Lord,  if 
mamma  could  only  see  me  nov/,  she  who  preserved 
me  pure  like  a  flower." 

"  Then  you  have  only  learned  here  about  those 
*  nasty  relations,'  as  you  call  them  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  the  world  sinned,  but  now  I  see  it. 
It  is  like  hell !     I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  such." 

"  That  I  am  not  like  that  publican,"  muttered 
Pani  Taida. 
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But  Panna  Klara  heeded  not. 

"  But  those  people  are  already  damned  during 
their  life.  It's  sin  to  be  with  them.  They  don't 
even  see  and  respect  virtue.  They  are  blind,  they 
sneer  at  me.  And  I  show  them  Heaven  by  my 
example." 

Pani  Taida  dropped  her  work. 

"  Were  you  never  tempted  when  you  were 
young?  " 

"  Lord !     Never !     In  my  rank  ?  " 

"And  have  you  never  had  and  never  loved  a 
fiaiice?  " 

"  What  have  I  done  that  I  inspire  you  with  such 
a  suspicion?  I  am  a  poor  girl,  but  I  come  of  a 
Christian  family,  of  a  noble  house." 

"  What  then  ?  Are  not  Christian  and  noble 
women  tempted?  do  not  they  love,  and  have  they 
not  fiances?  " 

"  I,  thank  God,  have  avoided  such  snares ! " 
answered  Panna  Klara  offended. 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  living  example,  and  you 
will  not  go  alive  to  Heaven.  Having  had  no  temp- 
tations, or  fights,  you  have  neither  merit,  nor  victory, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  condemn  others,  for  you 
are  not  competent.  To  be  sure  there  are  scandals, 
people  are  not  angels,  but  only  those,  who  are  with- 
out sin,  are  permitted  to  throw  stones.     As  to  your 
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soul,  you  need  not  be  afraid,  no  one  can  soil  it 
against  your  will." 

"  I  know  that  no  one  cares  for  a  poor  orphan. 
Suffering  and  solitude  are  my  lot.  My  Lord,  if 
mamma  could  have  known  what  a  lot  would  fall  to 
my  share !  " 

"  Then  perhaps  she  would  have  given  you  a  better 
and  more  sober  education.  Having  such  a  disposi- 
tion, you  ought  to  enter  a  nunnery,"  Pani  Taida 
answered  impatiently.  "  Perhaps  they  would  imder- 
stand  you  there,  for  I  doubt  very  much  if  anybody 
will  be  able  to  in  the  world." 

Panna  Klara  sighed  and  became  silent. 

After  a  moment's  pause  Pani  Taida  asked, 

"  What  did  that  peasant  want,  that  I  saw  to-day 
at  the  kitchen  door?     He  looked  very  miserable." 

"  He !  miserable  ?  He  had  the  face  to  come  and 
ask  me  for  some  medicine  for  his  wife,  who " 
— ^here  Panna  Klara  hesitated — "who  had  been 
delivered  of  a  baby !  I  thought  I  should  die  of 
shame,  when  he  began  to  talk  about  such  things 
in  the  cook's  presence." 

"  But,  permit  me,  neither  he,  nor  the  cook,  saw 
anything  improper  in  that.  The  peasants  aire  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  the  house  of  a  nobleman  for  help  in 
all  their  misfortunes.  Naturally  you  didn't  know 
what  to  say." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  knew,  and  I  told  him  what 
I  thought  of  such  shamelessness.  And  the  cook 
laughed." 

"  Most  assuredly  at  your  indignation.  They  don't 
know  what  simplicity  is,  and  they  don't  believe 
in  it.    And  then  at  your  age " 

"  I  am  thirty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  maiden." 

"  Then  why  do  you  act  like  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  ? 
Believe  me,  nobody  believes  it's  sincere  or  proper. 
And  what  were  you  shocked  at  in  the  stable  to-day, 
that  you  ran  for  your  life  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  put  my  foot  there  any  more.  It's 
not  an  occupation  for  a  woman  of  my  class." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  improper,"  said  she,  bored. 
"  Are  you  scandalized  at  the  milking  also  ?  " 

"  My  Lord !  you  don't  understand  me  yet.  But 
it's  so  clear  that  a  woman  from  a  noble  family  can't 
take  care  of  cattle  breeding,  or  give  medicine  for 
women  in  child-bed." 

"And  what  should  a  woman  do,  if  she  has  a 
landed  estate  and  no  husband?  I  have  adminis- 
tered my  estate  for  twenty  years,  and  it  never  came 
into  my  mind  that  I  was  doing  anything  derogatory 
to  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman." 

"What  is  proper  for  a  married  woman  is  not 
proper  for  a  maiden  lady." 

"  Aha,  then  you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  reputa- 
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tion,  and  so  not  getting  married.  That  alters  the 
question.  A  Httle  while  ago,  you  defended  yourself 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  in  love  or  having  a 
-fiance.  No  one  visits  us,  and  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  find  a  suitor." 

"How  wrongly  you  judge  me.  Mamma  taught 
me  to  cherish  purity  and  virtue  for  its  own  sake." 

"  What  has  purity  and  virtue  to  do  with  the  care 
of  a  stable,  and  mercy  to  a  sick  woman?  Well, 
you  don't  know  yourself  what  you  wish  for." 

Pani  Taida,  bored  at  last,  wished  her  good  night. 

That  day  she  wrote  in  her  grey  book : 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  fell  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  I  have  got  a  bigot.  A  thirty  years 
old  maiden  affecting  modesty.  I  must  look  after 
the  stables,  for  something  scandalizes  her  there.  I 
must  take  care  of  the  sick  people,  for  it's  not  proper 
for  her,  and  I  must  even  look  after  her,  that  she 
may  not  commit  some  excess.  Where  are  normal, 
healthy  women  ?  and  where  are  independent  workers 
with  steady  heads?  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  but  I 
have  never  heard  so  much  nonsense  as  I  heard 
from  her  to-day.  And  to  all  this  there  is  attached 
some  religion  unknown  to  me.  Balance,  we  need 
balance." 

But  Panna  Klara  had  no  equilibrium,  and  she 
went  on  blindly,  groping  in  the  darkness. 
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Every  evening  she  used  to  tease  Pani  Taida  in  the 
same  way,  and  every  day  she  found  more  and  more 
scandalous  sights  and  improper  details. 

Formerly,  Pani  Taida  would  not  have  stood  it  for 
long,  but  since  her  sisters  death  she  had  become 
more  patient,  grief  had  tranquillised  her,  and  made 
her  more  indifferent.  Besides,  she  was  so  tired  with 
her  work,  that  she  was  glad  to  rest,  and  did  not 
care  for  discussions.  She  reckoned  that  in  two 
years  Kazio  would  return,  and  everything  would  be 
changed,  and  that  thought  gave  her  patience. 

Only,  taught  by  the  sad  experience  of  Panna 
Wanda,  she  was  more  suspicious  and  watched  her 
companion. 

In  the  meantime,  Panna  Klara  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  all  the  servants.  She  did  not  command 
any  respect,  and  converted  no  one.  They  laughed 
at  her  devotion  and  her  modesty.  Every  day  she 
complained  to  Pani  Taida  that  they  used  the  most 
gross  expressions  to  her,  that  they  asked  her  the 
most  delicate  questions,  and  that  they  asked  her  for 
advice  about  the  most  common  sufferings. 

"  Kindly  take  my  misery  into  consideration,  and 
order  them  to  respect  my  sex  and  age." 

Several  times  Pani  Taida  scolded  the  culprits,  but 
in  the  end  she  lost  patience,  and  answered  the  last 
complaint, 
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"  But  you  must  remember  that  everybody  must 
gain  respect  for  himself.  I  can't  command  it.  Don't 
expose  yourself  to  ridicule,  and  people  will  not 
laugh.  I  have  lived  among  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  never  experienced  even  a  shadow  of 
impropriety." 

"  Then  I  am  to  be  exposed  as  a  prey  to  brutality 
without  any  protection.  Nobody  to  stand  up  for 
me !     Such  is  the  lot  of  a  single  woman." 

Afraid  of  losing  her  self-control  Pani  Taida  left 
the  room  quickly  to  escape  ^the  elegy. 

Happily  the  evenings  grew  shorter,  consequently 
the  conversations  began  later ;  spring  was  coming, 
and  with  it  more  work,  there  was  no  time  to  be 
irritated  at  Panna  Klara's  oppressed  virtue. 

In  March,  which  was  exceptionally  warm  and  dry 
that  year,  Pani  Taida  told  Panna  Klara  that  she 
expected  a  land-surveyor.  She  ordered  her  to 
warm  the  corner  room^  and  speaking  of  his  food, 
said, 

"  He  will  eat  at  our  table ;  he  is  a  good  and 
decent  man,  and  not  very  young." 

"  But  I  keep  my  flowers  in  the  corner  room,  and  I 
attend  to  them  personally." 

"  What  then  ?     He  does  not  smoke !     He  will  not 

injure  the  flowers,  and  the  room  being  heated,  they 

will  blossom  sooner." 

G 
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"  But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  if  the  room  is 
occupied  by  a  man." 

"  He  will  be  out  at  his  work  all  day." 

"  Even  then  I  shall  not  pass  the  threshold." 

"  As  you  like.  The  surveying  of  my  forests  and 
land  is  more  important  than  a  few  stems.  The 
surveyor  is  to  have  the  corner  room,  that's  all." 

And  she  went  back  .to  her  occupation. 

Panna  Klara  was  indignant.  A  strange  man 
whom  she  would  have  to  meet  every  day  would 
occupy  the  room  next  to  hers!  It  was  dreadful. 
But  it  was  done.  One  day  he  arrived  in  his  own 
trap  loaded  with  instruments,  which  were  placed  in 
the  corner  room.  He  came  to  the  drawing-room 
and  introduced  himself  to  Panna  Klara. 

"  Wawelski,  land-surveyor,  at  your  service.  I 
suppose  Pani  Skarsewski  must  be  in  the  fields?  " 

"  Yes,"  muttered  Panna  Klara,  with  drooped  eyes 
and  a  beating  heart. 

The  guest  looked  at  her,  and  being  of  a  talkative 
disposition  said, 

"  I  am  sure  you  help  the  lady  in  the  housekeeping. 
I  must  try  to  be  on  good  terms  with  you  that  I  may 
not  go  hungry.  Walking  all  day  in  the  marshes, 
one  brings  home  the  appetite  of  a  wolf.  Pray,  take 
care  of  me.     I  will  serve  you  at  your  wedding." 

Panna   Klara   dared   to   look   at   him,  and   she 
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perceived  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  tall  and 
broad  shouldered,  a  picture  of  strength  and  health. 
His  face  was  sunburnt  and  covered  with  hair,  his 
eyes  smiled  kindly. 

"  I  take  care  of  the  pantry.  I  will  take  care  of 
you  without  expecting  any  service  from  you,"  she 
whispered  more  boldly. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Ruda?  "  he  asked. 

"  Since  autumn.  It's  my  first  position  since 
mamma's  death.     She  died  three  years  ago." 

"  Three  years  ago  I  lost  my  wife." 

"  You  are  alone  also  ?  " 

"  Worse,  for  I  have  three  children.  Such  a 
bother!  One  is  sick,  the  other  screams^  the  third 
fell  from  a  tree,  and  all  cry  for  food  and  tear  their 
clothes,  while  I  must  be  continually  out." 

"  Do  you  live  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  I  don't  live  anywhere,  but  I  have  a  house  with 
a  garden  in  the  town." 

"  How  large  is  the  town  ?  " 

"  Quite  large.  There  is  a  church,  a  physician,  a 
chemist's  shop,  and  a  court.  Don't  you  come  to 
the  church  on  Sundays?  " 

"  I  have  only  been  to  church  three  times  since  I 
have  been  here.  It's  so  far^  and  it's  so  difficult  to 
obtain  horses.  I  should  like  to  go  to  church  at 
least  every  Sunday,  but  I  can't  have  my  own  will." 
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"  My  house  is  situated  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  green  paUng  and  chestnut 
trees.  The  house  in  the  courtyard,  and  beyond  is 
a  garden.  Quite  a  nice  property,  but  it  is  faUing 
into  ruin.  I  ought  to  marry  again,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  no  woman  who  would  Hke  me." 

Panna  Klara  was  shocked  by  such  sudden  frank- 
ness from  a  man,  and  having  excused  herself,  left 
the  room. 

"It's  not  good  for  a  man  to  live  alone!"  she 
thought. 

During  supper  she  listened  to  the  surveyor  s  con- 
versation with  Pani  Taida,  and  grew  more  accus- 
tomed to  him. 

As  for  him,  he  talked  frankly  about  his  troubles, 
with  which  Pani  Taida  had  been  famiHar  for  a  long 
time  ;  he  returned  to  the  subject  continually. 

"  I  must  marry  again  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 
I  shall  not  pay  any  attention  to  age  or  dowry,  pro- 
vided she  is  good  to  my  orphans.  But  a  wife  is 
difficult  to  find,  for  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  woman 
of  inferior  class,  and  gentlewomen  make  grimaces 
at  the  small  children  of  a  widower." 

"  You  will  find  someone,"  was  Pani  Taida's  com- 
forting reply.  "I  have  heard,  however,  that  they 
are  right  in  being  afraid  of  your  children,  for  it 
seems  they  are  very  naughty." 
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"  They  may  be.  I  know  them  less  than  the  neigh- 
bours, for,  speaking  frankly,  I  can't  punish  them." 

"  But  I  think  you  will  be  obliged  to  suffer  on 
account  of  your  good  heart." 

"  I  can't  help  that.  Such  is  my  nature.  I  can't 
look  with  indifference  on  any  misfortune;" ;  ^  ;  i  *,  ; 

Panna  Klara's  sympathy  for  such  a  noble  man' 
was  increasing.  Her  fear  had  entirely  left,  h;er.' 
The  next  day  the  surveyor  was  served  with  an 
excellent  breakfast,  and  for  luncheon  he  was  given 
a  well-furnished  basket,  with  a  small  bottle  of  very 
good  whiskey. 

The  happy  man  had  moved  the  most  arid  heart 
that  had  ever  beaten  in  a  woman's  bosom. 

The  door  connecting  her  room  with  that  of  a 
man  Panna  Klara  locked,  hung  a  tapestry  over  it, 
and  put  a  chest  of  drawers  against  it.  She  was  safe 
in  her  maidenly  fortress,  but  after  a  week,  she 
became  uneasy  about  the  flowers,  and  having  armed 
herself  with  courage  and  a  watering-pot,  removed 
the  chest  of  drawers  and  the  tapestry,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  entered  the  room  of  a  man. 
How  her  heart  throbbed  ! 

The  surveyor  was  out,  the  room,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  man's  room  when  left  to  the  care  of 
servants,  was  untidy,  the  linen  on  the  bed  was  not 
very  clean.      Panna  Klara,  like  a  malefactor,  had 
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watered  the  flowers  quickly,  but  she  was  seized  with 
commiseration  for  a  lonely  man,  who  was  without 
a  woman's  care.  Then  it  occurred  to  her,  that  no 
one  would  know,  so  she  arranged  the  bed,  put  on 
clean  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  put  the  scattered 
clothes-in  order,  and  retreated  to  her  fortress. 

"  I  have  done  a  good  deed,"  she  explained  to 
herself,,  although  in  tlie  catechism  there  was  no 
question  about  such  good  deeds. 

Grateful  for  the  good  food  the  surveyor  used  to 
come  to  the  drawing-room  on  Sundays  for  a  chat, 
and  he  accomplished  a  miracle,  for  he  was  able  to 
bring  a  smile  to  Panna  Klara's  sad  face.  Then 
came  the  turn  for  her  confidences.  She  told  him 
her  history.  The  magnificence  of  her  family,  her 
delicate  education,  the  luxury,  then  ruin,  orphanage, 
and  struggle  for  livelihood.  His  soft  heart  was  soon 
beating  with  sympathy  for  her  hard  lot,  and  he  told 
her  so  frankly.  Then  her  soul  likewise  melted,  for 
at  last  she  was  understood,  and  by  whom — by  a 
man! 

A  month  passed  by  unnoticed.  At  last  the  cart 
was  loaded  with  instruments,  and  the  surveyor  took 
his  leave.  Accidentally  Panna  Klara  was  in  the 
dining-room  when  he  was  going  away. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  with  trembling  voice,  shak- 
ing hands  with  him. 
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"  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again.  You  were  so  good 
to  me,  that  I  should  consider  myself  ungrateful  if 
I  did  not  repay  you.  I  shall  look  for  you  in  church 
next  Sunday." 

And  he  kissed  her  hand. 

Panna  Klara  wished  to  scream,  to  draw  away  her 
hand,  but  before  she  could  decide  on  so  doing,  he 
went,  so  she  only  rubbed  her  hand  against  her 
dress,  and  looked  after  the  trap,  repeating  to  herself, 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  in  church !  How  he  under- 
stood me !  " 

So  she  went  to  the  church  again  and  again.  Pani 
Taida  let  her  have  the  horses,  muttering  a  little, 
but,  as  Panna  Klara  was  less  mournful  and  tedious, 
she  tried  to  be  kind  on  her  part. 

"  Either  my  bigot  is  improving,"  she  thought,  "  or 
I  am  growing  accustomed  to  her,  but  the  truth  is 
we  might  live  together  in  harmony.  She  is  older 
and  therefore  surer." 

But  suddenly  one  day  from  a  clear  sky  a 
thunder-bolt  fell  upon  Ruda.  It  was  the  surveyor, 
in  his  cart,  but  without  his  instruments,  dressed  up, 
shaved,  and  with  a  solemn  mien,  he  asked  to  be 
announced  to  Pani  Taida. 

She  received  him  with  surprise,  and  he  in  his 
abrupt  way,  without  any  preliminaries,  said, 

"  I  come  to  ask  you  for  your  authorisation  and 
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blessing,  and  to  beg  forgiveness  for  causing  you 
annoyance  through  our  marriage;  but  as  I  am 
pressed,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me." 

"  With  whom  are  you  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  With  Panna  Klara." 

"  Have  you  gone  mad?  "  exclaimed  Pani  Taida. 

"  No,  madam,  I  have  preserved  my  senses,  and 
everyone  congratulates  me — the  vicar,  the  dean,  the 
physician,  and  the  chemist.  I  could  not  find  a 
better ;  Panna  Klara  is  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman, 
she  is  pious,  sweet,  and  submissive ;  she  is  of  mature 
age,  and  she  loves  me.  Having  pondered  every- 
thing  over,  we  determined  to  marry." 

"  Then  she  consents?     Have  you  her  word?  " 

"Yes,  madam,  she  gave  me  her  word  in  the 
presence  of  the  dean,  after  high  mass  last  Sunday. 
She  even  promised  to  take  care  of  the  church  linen. 
Only  your  consent  is  lacking  to  our  bliss,  and  as 
soon  as  you  grant  it,  I  will  have  the  banns  of 
marriage  published." 

"  You  may  do  it !  You  are  both  of  age,  if  not  of 
mind.    I  will  send  your  fiancee  to  you  immediately.'* 

She  went  to  Panna  Klara's  "  cell."  She  was  busy 
sewing.  The  little  altar  was  very  dusty,  and  only 
one  lamp  was  burning  on  it. 

"  Pan  (Mr.)  Wawelski  has  come ;   he  says  he  is 
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your  fiance.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  about  it 
before?" 

Panna  Klara  blushed  like  a  maiden. 

"  It  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  but  I  had  not  courage," 
she  whispered. 

"Have  you  thought  about  your  duties,  and  do 
you  think  you  can  fulfil  them  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  my  duty  courageously.  Sentiment  is 
a  woman's  harbour!  God  created  us  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

"  Then  you  have  been  converted,  I  congratulate 
you.  But  apart  from  sentiment,  Pan  Wawelski  has 
three  children.    You  will  be  obliged  to  work  hard." 

"  Nothing  terrifies  me  with  him ! "  whispered 
Panna  Klara. 

"  Then  go  to  the  bridegroom,  and  tell  him  what 
day  the  wedding  is  to  be.  There  will  be  no 
obstacles  on  my  side.  But  you  have  taught  your- 
self that,  in  questions  of  sentiment,  one  must  be 
indulgent  to  one's  fellow-man.  You  must  remember 
that  lesson  for  the  future." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  met  happiness  in  your 
house." 

Sometime  after  that  there  was  written  ia  the  grey 
book : 

"  They  are  married,  well,  thank  God,  that  it  ended 
that  way.     Now  I  shall  trust  neither  matured  nor 
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over-matured  maidens.  This  one  has  neglected 
nothing,  neither  white  dress,  nor  veil,  nor  orange 
wreath,  nor  timid  oath.  A  real  chick !  It  appeared 
from  the  birth  certificate  that  she  was  thirty-seven 
years  old!  And  I  have  proof  that  the  surveyor 
married  her  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
family,  in  order  to  boast  about  it  to  the  chemist. 

"  Owing  to  her  great  haste  she  has  left  her  holy 
images  and  her  little  altar  here.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  persuade  me  to  give  work  to  the 
self-reliant  woman." 

It  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  speak  thus,  for  Kazio 
returned  home,  and  she  left  him  half  her  duties,  and 
had  no  wish  to  hear  of  a  companion. 

Decidedly  she  grew  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
Kazio.  She  felt  that  he  had  ability  enough  to  be  a 
good  agriculturist,  that  he  had  enthusiasm  for  the 
work,  combined  with  reflection  and  Hignity  superior 
to  his  age. 

During  his  year  of  practice  abroad,  his  manners 
had  become  more  polished,  and  having  seen  great 
agricultural  progress  in  Germany,  he  wanted  to 
introduce  many  improvements  and  changes  on  his 
own  estate.  He  dreamed  about  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  improved  agricultural  implements,  new 
species  of  com ;  he  told  marvels  about  results,  then 
he  grew  animated  and  enthusiastic. 
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And  Pani  Taida  interrupted : 

"  Very  well.  Find  a  way  to  economize,  and  I  will 
permit  you  to  use  that  money  for  improvements. 
The  cash  money  belongs  to  Wlodzio." 

Consequently,  Kazio's  brain  was  working,  and 
being  exclusively  occupied  with  that  one  idea,  he 
did  not  seek  for  any  distraction. 

As  usual,  he  hunted,  but  was  not  anxious  to  visit 
neighbours  or  to  see  women. 

Pani  Taida  was  slightly  alarmed  on  that  account. 
Almost  by  force  she  sent  him  to  her  sister  s  for  a 
birthday  celebration.  The  guests  on  that  occasion 
were  numerous. 

When  he  was  ready  to  start,  she  gave  him  an  old 
diamond  ring,  and  said, 

"  It's  our  family  souvenir.  Three  generations 
have  been  betrothed  with  it.  Take  it,  and  may  it 
be  of  service  to  you.  You  are  already  of  age,  you 
must  soon  think  about  betrothal.  And  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  you  know  well  how  necessary  the 
help  of  a  wife  is — in  a  country  household.  I  am 
already  leaving  the  field,  and  soon  I  shall  take  my 
pension." 

Kazio  looked  quietly  at  the  ring. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  it,"  he  said.  "  You  had 
better  keep  it.  I  don't  care  to  play  with  young 
ladies." 
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"  But  you'll  have  to.  You  need  a  housekeeper, 
a  help,  a  companion.  Look  round  and  search,  for 
in  two  years  you  must  marry. 

"  If  you  don't  decide  for  yourself,  then  I  will  select 
you  a  wife,  for  I  shall  not  permit  you  to  remain  an 
old  bachelor.  My  sister  writes  me  that  there  are 
two  young  girls :  one  named  Piotrowski,  and  the 
second,  Grusecka — very  good  parties.  Make  their 
acquaintance,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  them.  Well, 
go,  and  good  luck  be  with  you.  You  may  stay  a 
week,  and  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging 
that  chestnut  mare,  do  so." 

Kazio  went,  but  returned  on  the  fourth  day. 

"What  then?    How  did  you  enjoy  it?" 

"  Very  well,  I  exchanged  the  "  mare  with  Pan 
Piotrowski,  for  a  bay  and  thirty  roubles." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  young  girl  ?  " 

"  She  is  like  the  rest  of  them.  She  makes  tea, 
talks  about  books,  complains  that  country  life  is 
tedious,  plays  the  piano  a  little,  and  takes  care  of  the 
garden  a  little." 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"  Not  to  my  taste." 

"  Then  you  have  a  taste  of  your  own?  Did  you 
dance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  turned  round  one  after  another,  by  turns, 
but  I  don't  remember  any  of  them.     They  strive 
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hard  to  look  like  each  other.  It  is  as  thousfh  one 
were  looking  at  a  catalogue  of  machines.  They 
sit  in  a  row,  like  machines  at  an  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion, and  who  can  recognise  by  the  price  and  name 
which  is  good  ?  " 

"  You  are  still  very  young !  "  muttered  Pani  Taida, 
dissatisfied  with  her  experiment. 

She  grew  angry,  and  suddenly  remembered  that 
she  had  a  small  bone  to  pick  with  him. 

"  Tell  me,  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  till  now, 
why  did  you  go  to  Geneva  ?  " 

"  To  see  a  cattle  exhibition,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"  But  you  found  Stasia  Ozierski  there  ?  " 

"  That  was  not  difficult.     She  studies  there." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  according  to  your  taste  ?  " 

Kazio  looked  at  his  mother  with  an  expression  of 
perfectly  sincere  astonishment.  One  could  swear 
he  had  never  put  that  question  to  himself. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought  of  her  as  a 
woman !     She  is  so  different  to  the  others." 

Pani  Taida  was  again  dissatisfied  with  herself. 
And  she  added  aloud : 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  she  is  not  like  others,  happily! 
In  the  normal  conditions  of  life  there  is  no  room 
for  such  as  she !     Let  us  go  to  see  the  bay  mare." 

After  that  trial  she  postponed  the  project  of 
marrying  her  son  until  the  next  year. 
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Again  the  summer  passed  like  a  dream.  The 
year  was  good  for  Ruda.  The  barns  were  full,  and 
there  were  numerous  ricks  of  corn.  Prices  were 
good  ;  only  Pani  Taida  again  remained  alone  during 
long  evenings  and  rainy  days. 

Wlodzio  came  to  see  her  in  October,  but  he  could 
not  stay  long.    And  then  he  was  no  good  to  help  her. 

"  I  have  an  ideal  companion  for  you,"  he  said, 
telling  her  about  his  success  in  society. 

"Your  recommendation  is  no  guarantee  for  me. 
I  have  already  tried  different  self-reliant  women. 
No,  thanks." 

"  She  is  not  self-reliant  at  all.  She  has  a  father, 
mother,  family,  and  a  -fiance;  she  is  not  even  poor. 
Her  -fiance  is  finishing  his  law  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity— she  is  waiting  for  him.  City  air  is  not 
good  for  her.  She  would  be  glad  to  help  you,  even 
without  any  remuneration.  When  you  decide,  drop 
me  a  line,  and  I  will  arrange  the  matter." 

"  May  be  I  shall  be  able  to  get  along  by  myself. 
Kazio  returns  in  a  year,  then  I  shall  marry  him." 

"  Oh,  you  think  it  will  be  easily  done !  Why  don't 
you  think  about  me,  I  am  older,  I  am  ready  to  marry, 
even  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have  a  hard  task  with 
Kazio." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Kazio  will  do  what  I  wish, 
and  you  are  capable  of  doing  what  I  do  not  wish." 
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"  You  will  see  that  you  judge  us  wrongly." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  Kazio?     Speak." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  in  love  with  Stasia 
Ozierski." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense !  "  she  said  indignantly. 

"  But  she  does  not  care  for  him,"  he  concluded. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  from  ?  I  don't  suppose 
they  have  made  you  their  confidant  ?  " 

"  No.     It's  from  my  observations." 

"Pshaw!" 

She  became  thoughtful  and  asked : 

"  And  about  your  pi'otegee^  has  she  any  common- 
sense  in  her  head  ?  " 

"  Of  the  best  kind.  She  is  a  quiet,  decent,  and 
sweet  young  lady.  She  is  pretty  and  bright,  but 
she  is  in  love  with  her  Karol,  and  she  is  not  coquet- 
tish. I  am  talking  seriously,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  her,  she  would  suit  you.  Try  her  for  a 
short  time." 

"What  does  she  do?" 

"  She  gives  lessons.'* 

"Where  is  her  Karol?" 

"  In  Kieff,  at  the  University." 

Pani  Taida  did  not  ask  any  more,  but  towards  the 
new  year  she  wrote  to  Wlodzio : 

"If  the  young  lady  you  spoke  to  me  about  is 
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willing  to  come  here,  I  will  try  once  more.  Naturally 
I  engage  her  by  the  month.  I  don't  believe  any 
more  in  engaging  for  a  whole  year." 

A  few  days  later  came  a  telegram  from  Wlodzio, 
that  the  young  lady  was  already  on  her  way.  A 
carriage  was  sent  for  her  to  the  railway  station,  but 
she  did  not  come  on  the  appointed  day.  The  next 
day,  when  Pani  Taida  was  getting  uneasy,  she  per- 
ceived the  carriage  in  front  of  the  mansion.  There 
alighted  from  it  a  young,  pale,  anasmic  girl,  who 
trembled  so  much  from  emotion  that  she  could  not 
say  a  word. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ?  "  asked  Pani 
Taida,  after  she  had  welcomed  her. 

"  The  train  was  late,  and  the  coachman  told  me 
that  we  should  not  reach  here  before  night.  And  I 
am  awfully  afraid  of  travelling  during  the  night." 

"  Why  ?  the  road  is  straight  and  broad." 

"  But  the  wolves  and  robbers.  Alone,  and  so 
many  miles  ....  I  could  not  risk  it.  I  passed 
the  night  at  the  station.'* 

"  I  suppose  you  have  never  left  the  town  ?  " 

"*  Every  year  we  go  to  the  country  for  the 
holidays." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  have  seen  wolves  and 
robbers,  for  we  don't  have  them  here." 

"  But  the  coachman  told  me  that  he  met  them 
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very  often,  and  that  once  he  was  nearly  devoured 
by  them." 

"  He  was  teUing  you  stories,  to  entertain  you." 

"  How  pitiless,  and  I  was  trembling  with  fear !  " 
smiled  the  young  girl,  already  reassured. 

Pani  Taida  asked  her  to  come  to  the  dining- 
room  and  have  something  to  eat. 

"  No  thank  you,  madam,  I  am  not  hungry,  and 
from  emotion  and  fear  I  have  such  a  headache,  that 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  rest." 

"  Then  I  will  show  you  your  room.'* 

The  new-comer  assented  willingly,  and  she  must 
have  possessed  a  great  charm,  for  Pani  Taida  re- 
mained a  few  minutes  to  chat.  Later  she  returned, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  not  asleep,  asked  her  how 
she  felt. 

"  I  have  an  awful  headache,"  said  the  girl  softly. 

"  Do  you  often  suffer  ?  "  asked  Pani  Taida,  sitting 
down  on  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  very  often.  I  have  very  poor  health,"  she 
sighed- 

"  It's  difficult  to  work  in  such  a  condition!  " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  better  in  the  country.  I  am 
so  grateful  to  you  for  your  proposition!  I  will 
strive  to  please  you." 

"  Try  and  sleep,  and  don't  take  your  duties  so 
seriously.     We  will  not  kill  you  with  work." 

H 
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And  she  caressed  her  hand. 

That  evening  she  wrote  in  her  grey  book  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  a  help,  Wlodzio 
has  sent  me  a  patient,  whom  he  could  not  cure  in 
the  city.  I  shall  have  to  be  nurse  to  my  help! 
Such  is  the  choice  of  a  doctor !  But  this  girl  is  the 
first  who  has  pleased  me,  she  took  me  by  storm. 
She  must  be  a  good  girl,  and  she  is  so  delicate  and 
weak  that  I  am  tempted  to  try  and  fatten  her  like 
a  starving  calf. 

"  But,  for  God's  sake,  what  do  these  women  mean 
by  independent  work,  or  the  struggle  for  bread? 
She  has  no  blood,  she  has  no  muscles,  she  is  thin, 
delicate,  and  she  tries  to  wrestle  with  life,  and  to 
be  equal  to  it." 

The  next  day,  Parma  Irena  had  risen  early,  and 
she  had  evidently  tried  to  be  useful,  for  she  had 
dusted  and  watered  the  flowers,  put  the  books  in 
order,  and  when  Pani  Taida  came  in  to  breakfast, 
she  took  the  keys,  prepared  coffee,  and  then  asked 
for  some  work. 

"  I  know  how  to  sew,  to  do  book-keeping,  how 
to  make  artificial  flowers,  I  have  learned  bookbind- 
ing, and  I  play  the  piano.  I  can  prepare  children  for 
school,  and  have  studied  bee  keeping." 

Nothing  of  that  was  any  use  to  Pani  Taida, 
but  she  was  amazed  at  the  quantity  of  pro- 
fessions. 
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"  Why  did  you  study  so  many  things  ?  " 

"I  tried  everything  to  get  a  position,  and  be 
independent  of  my  parents." 

"  But  all  these  studies  were  paid  for  by  your 
parents.  Now  I  understand  why  you  are  in  bad 
health.  It  is  because  you  studied  too  much,  and  it 
did  not  assure  you  a  livelihood." 

"No,"  agreed  Panna  Irena  frankly. 

"In  Warsaw  there  are  more  seamstresses  than 
dresses  to  make,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  badly 
they  are  paid.  Then  my  bad  health  obliged  me 
to  stop  work.  Flower  making  was  the  same,  and 
bookbinding  and  book-keeping.  Competition  is 
dreadful.  I  earned  some  money  by  giving  lessons 
on  the  piano,  but  I  ruined  my  nerves,  being  occupied 
ten  hours  a  day.  I  have  struggled  already  seven 
years  in  vain." 

Although  at  first  indignant  at  such  waste  of  time 
and  money,  Pani  Taida  had  no  courage  for  criticism, 
after  having  heard  such  a  sincere  confession. 

"  Instead  of  wandering  in  the  forest  of  professions, 
you  had  better  have  married,  then  you  would  have 
found  the  most  proper  work.  But  now,  all  of  you 
have  gone  crazy  about  being  independent." 

Panna  Irena  smiled  softly. 

"  Not  crazy,  but  anxious  to  help  a  husband  in  the 
struggle   for  a  livelihood,  which   becomes    harder 
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every  day.  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  burden,  a  play- 
thing, or  a  piece  of  furniture,  but  a  real  help." 

"  Then  you  think  that  before  you  women  had 
not  so  much  ambition,  or  common-sense,  that 
because  they  had  no  diplomas  for  seventeen  pro- 
fessions, they  did  not  work!  Nonsense!  It  was 
only  there  was  not  so  much  talk  about  it,  as  though 
it  were  some  unnatural  heroism.  Naturally  there 
were  also  good-for-nothing  and  even  bad  women, 
but  you  must  not  think  there  are  not  such  among 
you.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  but 
you  produce  something  really  new,  for  I  think  there 
were  never  so  many  feeble  organisms,  shattered 
nerves,  and  persons  with  ruined  health,  as  now,  and 
all  because  you  kill  yourselves  with  unproductive 
work.  You  produce  crippled  humanity,  that's 
all ! " 

Panna  Irena's  eyes  drooped. 

"  That  is  true !  therefore  I  am  not  going  to  marry." 

"  But  my  son  told  me  you  had  a  fiance!' 

"  1  had,  but  I  have  given  him  up.  How  could  I 
have  the  conscience  to  burden  anyone  with  me  ?  " 

There  was  sad  sincerity  in  her  voice.  Pani  Taida 
was  sorry  for  her. 

"Well!  Well!  You  must  not  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  You  will  rest  your  nerves 
and  grow  stronger,  and  you  will  feel  better  and 
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think  in  a  more  healthy  manner.  A  young  girl  who 
gives  up  her  love  is  either  sick  or  false.  You  don't 
look  false." 

"  No,  oh,  no !  "  exclaimed  Panna  Irena,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  And  now  let  me  decide  what  you  will  do  here. 
There  is  very  little  sewing  to  be  done,  the  evenings 
will  be  sufficient  for  that ;  and  for  the  flowers,  the 
vicar  might  ask  you  to  do  some  for  his  church.  The 
book-keeping  has  been  in  my  hands  all  my  life, 
although  I  have  no  diploma ;  there  is  nobody  to 
-teach.  Movement  will  be  best  for  you.  You  may 
take  care  of  the  house  and  of  the  garden.  They  are 
going  to  make  hot-beds." 

"  Why,  I  haven't  studied  gardening !  " 

"  Thank  God,  you  haven't !  I  have  a  gardener  ; 
you  will  overlook  him,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what 
and  when  everything  must  be  done.  You  will  take 
care  of  the  pantry,  and  see  to  the  order  of  the  house 
— that  you  know,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  cooking-school.  What 
a  pity,  I  could  have  been  more  useful  now !  But 
mamma  was  against  it." 

"  Very  fortunate,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
a  complete  chaos  in  your  head,"  answered  Pani 
Taida,  smiling  at  this  mania  for  learning. 

The  young  girl  was  buoyed  up  with  enthusiasm. 
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For  several  days  she  followed  Pani  Taida  about, 
looking  and  wondering  at  everything;  she  was 
afraid  of  cattle,  of  dogs,  of  horses,  even  of  the  hen 
turkeys.  She  did  not  know  or  understand  anything 
about  a  country  household ;  she  wondered  at  every- 
thing, admired  everything,  asked  the  names  of  the 
various  grain,  but  could  not  distinguish  them ;  she 
cried  when  the  calves  were  taken  to  be  slaughtered, 
she  played  with  the  lambs,  and  repeated  with 
pride : 

"All  this  belongs  to  you,  and  you  know  and 
understand  everything.     How  clever  you  are !  " 

Pani  Taida  smiled,  pleased  at  her  appreciation. 

"  It's  not  difficult.  All  my  life  I  have  done 
the  same,  thus  I  have  learned.  I  have  accomplished 
something,  not  by  cleverness,  but  by  perseverance. 
Thank  God !  the  boys  will  not  waste  my  work,  and 
will  pray  for  me  when  I  die." 

"  Pan  Wlodzio  loves  you  dearly.  He  always 
jokes,  except  when  he  talks  about  you ;  then  he 
becomes  dignified,  as  though  he  were  speaking 
about  some  saint.  I  always  tried  to  make  him  talk 
about  you,  and  hoped  to  learn  something  from  you." 

"  Then  Wlodzio  visits  you  often  ?  " 

"He  lives  in  the  same  house  that  we  do,  and 
last  spring,  when  I  had  bronchitis,  my  father  woke 
him  up  in  the  night,  and  asked  him  to  take  care  of 
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me.  He  cured  me,  and  then  he  began  to  visit  us, 
as  a  neighbour,  in  the  evenings,  and  we  became 
friends." 

Suspicious  Pani  Taida  did  not  notice  anything 
particulcLT  in  her  voice,  or  the  expression  of  her  face, 
except  that  she  was  looking  pale,  and  that  she 
coughed. 

"You  have  done  too  much.  Does  anything  ail 
you?" 

"  Nothing,  almost  nothing.  Some  pricking  in  the 
side ;  but  it  often  happens,  and  it  always  passes." 

But  the  next  day  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed,  although  she  was  anxious  to  work.  Pani 
Taida  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  her,  and  watch 
fier  like  a  child. 

She  learned  that  in  Warsaw  the  girl  was  ill  the 
whole  winter,  that  she  had  tried  many  medicines, 
had  lost  her  appetite,  and  could  not  sleep.  Her 
ambition  as  a  good  housekeeper  was  aroused,  and 
she  determined  to  cure  the  poor  girl.  She  would 
not  allow  her  to  work  too  much,  she  gave  her 
good  food,  ajid  saw  that  she  was  dressed  warmly. 
It  is  true  that  the  girl  was  no  help  to  her,  but 
strangely  enough,  she  did  not  complain,  even  in 
her  grey  book. 

The  fact  was,  that  Panna  Irena  was  quite  different 
from  the  women  who  had  preceded  her ;  she  wanted 
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to  do  everything,  and  to  learn  everything,  and  she 
cried  bitterly  because  she  was  unable  to  work. 

"  Madam,  I  am  a  parasite  here !  I  can't  live  with- 
out doing  something.     I  am  ashamed !  " 

"  Be  ashamed,  but  be  ashamed  only  because  you 
are  pale  and  thin,  because  you  eat  very  little,  cind 
because  you  read  at  night  instead  of  sleeping. 
When  you  improve  in  these  points,  I  will  give  you 
some  work ;  in  the  meantime,  keep  quiet  and  obey 
me.  If  you  wish  to  do  something,  play  to 
me. 

Thus  an  unheard-of  thing  happened,  the  old 
piano  was  tuned,  and  Panna  Irena  played  in  the 
evenings.  She  played  well ;  and  Pani  Taida,  listen- 
ing, dropped  her  work,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  im- 
pressions. 

"  Such  a  lovely  girl,  she  would  make  some  man 
happy,  were  it  not  for  that  horrid  emancipation! 
She  has  lost  her  health,  what  a  pity !  " 

Pani  Taida  had  forbidden  her  to  read  at  night, 
but  she  could  not  keep  a  good  watch,  for  she  slept 
soundly,  and  used  to  rise  at  daybreak. 

But  one  night  she  rose  and  went  to  see  the  young 
girl. 

In  Panna  Irena's  room  a  lamp  was  burning,  and 
she  was  reading. 

"So!"   scolded   she,   "instead   of   sleeping,   you 
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read  some  stupid  novel,  Fm  sure.  Where  is  the 
library  key?     Give  it  me." 

The  girl  was  frightened  ;  she  handed  her  the 
key,  and  began  to  cry,  excusing  herself,  and  begging 
pardon. 

"  It's  not  a  novel,  you  may  see.  I  am  studying 
gardening  and  reading  botany.  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  before  the  gardener." 

In  fact,  she  was  studying  botany.  Pani  Taida 
took  the  book,  and  was  indignant. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  read  anything  at  all,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  room  next  to  mine,  so  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  watch  you.  And  if  you  dare  to  study  any- 
thing, I  will  write  to  your  parents,  and  tell  them 
that  you  are  killing  yourself,  that  you  disobey  me, 
and  that  your  conduct  is  very  bad.  Go  to  bed! 
Don't  you  see  that  you  are  a  little  cracked  about 
studying  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  know  anything,  I  don't  do  anything. 
I  eat  your  bread  for  nothing.  I  feel  that  gardening 
is  my  vocation,"  moaned  Panna  Irena. 

"  Then  study  it  during  the  day.  At  present  your 
vocation  is  to  grow  stronger  and  to  obey  me." 

Similar  scenes  occurred  daily.  The  girl  was 
possessed  by  the  mania  for  study  and  work. 

Happily  the  spring  was  drawing  near,  and  she 
could  get  more  freedom,  without  fear  of  catching 
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cold.  She  grew  better,  the  March  wind  braced  her, 
the  air  excited  her  appetite ;  she  was  in  the  garden 
all  day,  bringing  Pani  Taida  first  primroses,  then 
violets,  and  asking  her  thousands  of  questions  about 
gardening. 

"  You  know  everything,"  she  said  enthusiastically. 

One  day  she  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  bee-hives, 
and  she  returned  with  a  swollen  face,  crying,  not 
from  pain,  but  from  despair,  that  she  evidently  did 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  bees,  since  they  stung 
her  so  mercilessly. 

"  I  don't  know  enough !  "  she  lamented. 

"  Cracked !  "  muttered  Pani  Taida.  "  Come  to 
your  senses,  be  patient,  and  give  two  years  to 
practice." 

"  Evidently  I  am  too  stupid.  I  can't  manage.  I 
spent  a  whole  day  in  the  bee-farm,  and  I  had  no 
time  for  anything.  Where  should  I  be  then  if  I 
had  as  much  to  do  as  you  have !  " 

"  But,  child,  I  have  grey  hair,  thirty  years  of 
practice,  and  a  whole  army  of  overseers  and 
servants.  My  duty  is  different.  You  do  enough 
for  your  feeble  strength.  You  mustn't  torture  your- 
self.    It  only  exhausts  your  energy." 

But  such  talk  was  useless.  Panna  Irena  was 
always  dissatisfied  with  herself,  always  anxious  to 
learn  something.     It  was  only  when  forced  to  do 
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penance  in  bed  for  her  great  enthusiasm  for  work 
that  she  grew  humble,  and  promised  to  reform. 
She  hstened  patiently  to  the  scolding,  but  as  soon 
as  she  was  on  her  feet  she  did  the  same  thing 
again. 

At  Easter  Wlodzio  came  unexpectedly.  Pani 
Taida  was  glad,  but  her  joy  did  not  last  long.  He 
brought  sad  news.  Ozierski  had  died  suddenly,  and 
his  wife  was  almost  mad  with  despair. 

"  I  took  care  of  her  for  three  days !  "  he  said.  "  I 
wired  to  all  her  daughters,  and  do  you  know  who 
came?  The  least  expected — Stasia.  The  others 
excused  themselves,  one  through  the  illness  of  a 
child,  the  other  through  lack  of  money.  Well,  when 
I  marry,  and  have  daughters,  I  will  keep  one  un- 
married, so  that  at  least  there  will  be  one  to  take 
care  of  me  in  case  of  sickness.  Stasia  came  at  once, 
although  she  will  lose  the  most  important  half  year 
of  her  studies — the  last  one.  But  she  didn't  think 
about  that,  she  never  even  mentioned  it.  She  took 
care  of  her  mother  with  such  great  skill,  that  I  was 
enthusiastic  about  it,  and  I  told  her  so.  I  even 
wanted  to  kiss  her  hand.  She  scolded  me  and 
turned  me  out!  As  for  good  manners,  it's  evident 
that  she  has  not  passed  any  examinations  in  them." 

"  What,  did  she  not  thank  you  for  your  care  of  her 
mother  ?  " 
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"Yes,  she  did  that  immediately,  abruptly,  in  her 
way.  But  where  is  Panna  Irena  ?  "  asked  he,  look- 
ing round. 

"In  the  garden  I  presume.  But  do  you  think 
that  Pani  Ozierski  will  recover  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.     Are  you  satisfied  with  her  ?  " 

"  With  Ozierski  ?     What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Panna  Irena." 

"Ah,  about  her!  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that 
although  she  doesn't  help  me  much,  I  am  glad  she 
is  with  me.  She  is  a  little  cracked,  but  she  is  a 
good  girl." 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  her  from  her  parents.  They 
wish  her  to  return." 

"  What  for  ?  She  has  just  began  to  get  some 
health  and  strength." 

"  They  are  longing  for  her." 

"  This  is  all  the  consolation  I  gain  from  strange 
companions.  When  at  length  I  get  one  of  whom  I 
am  fond,  they  want  to  take  her  away  from  me." 

"  Then  it  is  I  that  satisfied  you !  "  said  Wlodzio 
smiling.  ''  Now  when  I  choose  a  wife  for  myself 
you  will  give  me  your  blessing  without  seeing 
her." 

"  Only  I  hope  you  will  choose  a  stronger,  healthier 
girl  for  your  wife.  I  hope  you  have  enough  people 
to  cure  outside  your  own  house.     But  it's  well  that 
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you  came.  I  have  a  hundred  patients  for  you.  The 
peasants  keep  asking,  '  When  will  our  doctor 
come  ? '  No  one  will  be  able  to  replace  Dysia.  I 
haven't  even  mentioned  the  sick  people  to  Panna 
Irena,  for  she  would  have  been  in  despair  that  she 
had  not  studied  medicine.  She  is  cracked.  How 
much  money  has  Ozierski  left?     Do  you  know?  " 

"  I  know,  for  I  saw  his  last  will.  Quite  a  sum. 
Each  daughter  and  his  wife  will  have  fifteen 
thousand  roubles.  When  did  you  hear  from  Kazio  ? 
He  has  not  written  to  me  for  six  months." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  him  every  week,  but,  as  you 
know,  he  doesn't  write  anything  about  himself,  only 
that  he  is  in  good  health.  Thank  God  that  in 
June  he  returns  to  stay  with  me." 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  garden,"  said  Wlodzio  grow- 
ing uneasy. 

"  Go  alone,  I  have  walked  enough.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  will  get  you  something  to  eat,  and  have  your 
room  prepared." 

Wlodzio  entered  the  piazza  and  looked  round. 
The  lilacs  were  scenting  the  air,  and  the  birds  were 
singing.  He  went  to  the  alley  bordered  with  yoke- 
elms,  then  he  took  the  path  among  the  blossoming 
apple-trees,  but  Panna  Irena,  for  whom  he  was 
searching,  was  not  there. 

He  found  her  near  the  hot-beds. 
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"  Good  evening,"  he  said  joyfully.  "  I  was  look- 
ing for  you  amongst  the  lilac,  and  I  find  you  among 
the  lettuce." 

"It's  not  lettuce,  it  is  cabbage,"  answered  she, 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

"No  matter  what  kitchen  herb  it  is!  But  you 
don't  look  very  surprised,  or  very  pleased  at  my  un- 
expected appearance.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
come  from  Warsaw  to  meet  with  such  a  cold  recep- 
tion." 

"  The  gardener  had  already  told  me  of  your 
arrival,  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  collect  my  wits," 
she  said  jokingly. 

"  And  you  didn't  leave  your  cabbages  to  welcome 
me." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  collecting  my  wits." 

"  I  see  many  new  things  in  you.  Your  complexion 
is  healthier,  you  are  growing  fat,  and  you  have 
become  sarcastic.  The  last  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
Where  did  you  acquire  the  last  accomplishment  ?  " 

"  Not  here.  In  Warsaw  I  had  several  lessons  in 
it  from  you,  now  I  am  practising  it." 

"  Well,  well,  a  little  more  country  air,  and  you 
would  beat  the  professor.  Happily  your  parents 
are  longing  for  you,  and  ask  you  to  return 
home." 

"  It's  the  longing  of  yesterday,  for  the  day  before 
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I  had  a  letter  from  them,  and  they  did  not  ask 
me  to  return  home ;  on  the  contrary,  they  urged  me 
to  stay  as  long  as  your  mother  wished." 

"  Yes ;  but  they  have  changed  their  minds,  and  I 
have  brought  you  a  letter  in  which  they  ask  you  to 
return." 

"  Oh !  you  have  brought  the  letter.  There  are 
some  longings  to  which  I  am  quite  indifferent.  Let 
us  return  to  the  house." 

Wlodzio,  who  sought  to  have  a  long  conversation, 
protested : 

"  But  what  about  the  cabbage  ?  You  were  very 
busy  with  it.  I  can  wait  until  you  have  finished 
your  work.     I  am  not  hungry." 

"  Don't  sacrifice  yourself.  I  will  return  here  when 
you  are  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey." 

"  Ah,  Panna  Irena !  I  was  determined  that  you 
shouldn't  get  rid  of  me.     I  keep  my  oaths." 

"  Very  well,  as  you  say  that  yourself,  I  believe 
it ! "  said  she,  and  turning,  she  walked  swiftly  in 
the  direction  of  the  house. 

He  followed  not  at  all  discouraged. 

"  Are  my  parents  in  good  health  ?  When  did 
you  see  them  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  They  are  well.  I  was  there  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  take  that  letter.  I  have  also  a  packet 
for  you  from  your  mother." 
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"  Why  do  they  send  a  packet  if  they  expect  me 
back?" 

This  logic  confused  even  Wlodzio,  for  he 
stammered, 

"  They  gave  me  the  package  first,  then  the  letter, 
and  I  forgot  to  return  the  package.  It  doesn't 
matter,  you  can  take  it  with  you.  I  am  going  back 
on  Thursday.     We — ^we  shall  return  together." 

"  You  have  calculated  very  cleverly ;  but  I  shan't 
go  till  Pani  Taida  dismisses  me,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I  will  not  go  with  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  propose  to  travel  alone  without  any- 
one's care." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  that  the  situation  is  changed, 
for  I  have  asked  your  parents'  permission  to  marry 
you." 

Panna  Irena  stopped,  looked  at  him,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"You  have  forgotten,  then,  that  I  have  already 
refused  you.  Thank  you  for  your  good  service.  Of 
course  it's  natural  that  I  can't  remain  here,  but  must 
return  home,  and  be  exposed  to  the  grumblings  of 
my  parents,  with  whom  you  have  intrigued  in  my 
absence.  But  I  shall  repay  you.  I  shall  tell  your 
mother  all  about  it." 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  wait  until  I  have 
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gone,"   murmured   Wlodzio.      "  I    promise  to  wait 
patiently  for  you." 

"  You  mustn't  wait  for  me,  for  I  am  not  going  to 
marry,  and  I  shall  tell  Pani  Skarsewski  about  it 
to-day.  I  respect  her  too  much  to  have  any  secrets 
from  her." 

"  But  it's  my  secret — ours,"  he  whispered  beseech- 
ingly. 

"  I  withdraw  from  complicity." 

She  walked  more  swiftly,  they  were  already  on  the 
piazza. 

Suddenly  Wlodzio  overcame  the  only  fear  he 
knew,  the  fear  of  his  mother. 

"  Very  well  then.  Tell  everything,  but  in  my 
presence.  I  will  tell  everything  also,  even  that 
which  you  have  not  allowed  me  to  tell  you.  Very 
well,  I  am  not  afraid." 

Pani  Taida  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  looked  at  them  suspiciously.  Panna 
Irena  appeared  angry.  Wlodzio  looked  defeated, 
but  ready  to  fight. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  butler's  presence  they 
would  have  immediately  exposed  tlieir  cases,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  quiet  even- 
ing. 

Pani  Taida  was  surprised  when  both  of  them 
asked  for  a  hearing  in  her  chamber  with  closed 
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doors.  She  sat  in  an  arm-chair  and  looked  inquisi- 
tively on  both  of  them,  not  even  dreaming  what  was 
to  happen. 

Panna  Irena  was  the  first  to  speak  with  trembling 
voice. 

"Madam,  I  must  tell  you  everything  from  the 
beginning.  When  I  made  your  son's  acquaintance  I 
was  betrothed.  I  was  very  seriously  ill,  and  Pan 
Wlodzio  persuaded  me  and  my  parents  that  I  was 
too  feeble,  that  I  was  threatened  with  consumption, 
that  I  ought  not  to  marry.  He  repeated  the  same 
to  my  -fiance,  and  we  broke  our  engagement.  I  have 
consoled  myself  for  my  hard  lot,  my  parents'  grief 
passed  with  mine,  and  peace  returned  to  our  home. 
Suddenly  one  day  Pan  Wlodzio  proposed  to 
me. 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  son  without  saying  a 
word,  but  he  felt  a  chill  down  his  back.  Then  she 
looked  at  the  girl  and  asked  sharply,  like  the  cutting 
of  a  knife, 

"  You  accepted  his  proposal  ?  " 

"No.  I  refused.  And  I  told  him  frankly  that 
according  to  his  own  opinion  I  ought  not  to  marry. 
Then  he  began  to  laugh,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
spoke  thus  only  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  rival.  It 
was  dreadful !  " 

"Would  you  have  preferred  me  to  kill  him?" 
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rejoined  Wlodzio.  **  How  else  could  I  have  got  rid 
of  him?" 

"  I  told  him  tlien  that  I  refused,"  continued  the 
girl.  "  I  was  awfully  indignant.  I  thought  that  he 
would  understand  his  bad  action,  that  he  would  be 
ashamed.  I  was  sure  he  would  not  call  on  us  again. 
But  he  returned  the  third  day  as  though  nothing 
had  happened." 

"  No,  it  was  the  next  day,"  rejoined  Wlodzio. 

"  I  did  not  tell  my  parents  anything,  for  I  was 
ashamed  of  him,  and  he  charmed  them  so  much 
that  they  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle.  Then  he 
changed  entirely,  he  entertained  me  by  telling  me 
about  his  successes,  he  boasted  about  his  conquests, 
he  treated  me  almost  like  a  comrade." 

"  Not  at  all.     I  wished  to  make  you  jealous." 

"  Yes.  That  proves  how  little  you  loiew  me.  I 
was  only  glad  that  you  didn't  think  about  me.  At 
length  I  forgot  about  the  proposal.  I  believed  in 
the  appearances  of  friendship.  My  parents  wanted 
to  send  me  to  the  country,  the  physician  guaranteed 
that  I  should  regain  my  health  if  I  stayed  one  year 
out  of  town.  Pan  Wlodzio  persuaded  us  that  I 
might  come  here.  I  wished  so  much  to  meet  you, 
that  I  yielded  to  temptation.  How  happy  I  felt  here 
I  can't  express.  I  didn't  wish  to  think  it  must  end. 
I  know  that  I  caused  you  more  bother  than  help ; 
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but  I  expected  to  become  stronger,  to  get  more  ex- 
perience, and  to  become  somebody  in  the  world,  to 
be  able  to  be  independent  Pan  Wlodzio  has  spoilt 
my  hopes.  He  has  suddenly  made  his  proposal  to 
my  parents." 

"With  you  everything  is  suddenly,  but  it  is  two 
years  since  I  fell  in  love  with  you.  For  me  it  is 
long  enough !  "  muttered  Wlodzio. 

"  Evidently  you  have  persuaded  my  parents  that 
I  love  you.  It  looks  so  from  their  letter,  in  which 
they  tell  me  that  as  soon  as  you  obtain  your  mother's 
consent,  they  will  not  oppose  our  happiness.  They 
don't  doubt  my  sentiments,  it  seems  that  you  have 
assured  them  on  that  point.  It's  a  pity  that  you 
didn't  think  that  I  had  a  will,  and  that  I  was  not 
for  sale,  and  I  believe  that  in  your  diagnosis  I  am 
too  feeble  for  matrimony." 

She  turned  to  Pani  Taida. 

"Now  I  must  leave  your  house.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  stay  here,  and  I  shall  always  think  with 
gratitude  of  your  kindness  and  instructions.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  frankness,  but  at  least  I  shall 
carry  away  your  respect." 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  son. 

"How  do  you  excuse  your  proceeding?"  she 
asked  sharply. 

"  Love,  mother !  "  he  answered  cynically.    "  Panna 
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Irena  has  told  her  tale,  she  has  slandered  me,  she 
has  made  me  as  black  as  a  negro,  or  a  devil.  She 
thinks  that  I  am  ashamed,  not  at  all !  I  have  com- 
mitted all  those  deeds,  and  I  shall  commit  hundreds 
more,  but  I  shall  win  her.  You  must  remember  that. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.  It 
was  thus  they  woke  me  up  once  during  the  night 
to  attend  a  sick  woman.  I  went  grumbling.  I 
looked,  and  I  suddenly  fell  madly  in  love.  It  seems 
to  me  improbable,  but  it  was  done.  I  tried  different 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  sentiment,  but  without 
success;  then  I  said  to  myself:  As  she  has  taken 
your  heart  and  soul,  you  must  not  sigh  and  give 
way  to  your  hard  lot ;  you  must  conquer  her,  despite 
the  -fiance;  betroth  her,  despite  the  whole  world. 
Yes!  I  am  of  mamma's  flesh  and  blood.  What  I 
determine  I  must  accomplish.  It's  true  that  I  have 
seldom  carried  out  a  good  resolution,  but  for  this 
one  I  collected  all  my  forces.  Therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  I  got  rid  of  the  fiance.  Although  Panna 
Irena  makes  out  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  my 
intrigues,  you  must  agree  that  his  love  was  not 
strong,  if  he  could  not  defend  it,  if  he  did  not  ask 
advice  of  other  physicians,  or  ask  to  have  the 
sentence  postponed.  No — he  consented,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  whist !  He  is  the  most  pedantic  and 
the  most  tedious  man  that  ever  lived,  and  were  you 
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not  so  strongly  prejudiced  against  me,  you  ought  to 
be  grateful  that  I  have  freed  you  from  him.  But 
there  is  no  sentiment  of  justice  in  your  soul,  perhaps 
I  shall  be  able  to  wake  it  up." 

Panna  Irena  was  indignant. 

"  If  I  have  to  listen  to  joking  on  such  an  impor- 
tant question  then  I  prefer  to  leave  the  room,"  she 
said  rising. 

"  I  am  not  joking  at  all,  but  I  am  happy,  for  I 
love,  and  I  rejoice  that  at  length  I  can  say  every- 
thing I  think.  I  accuse  myself  of  having  captured 
the  goodwill  of  your  parents.  But  I  love  and 
respect  them,  because  they  brought  you  up ;  I 
would  do  anything  for  them  from  gratitude  that 
they  have  appreciated  me,  and  that  they  favour  me. 
I  will  be  to  them,  not  a  son-in-law,  but  a  most  loving 
son." 

"  Then  you  dare  to  hope  still  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  sustain  that  dear  hope,  for  it  is  more  than 
hope,  it's  faith.  For  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  your 
intelligence  to  oppose  me  without  good  reason. 
Why  should  you  reproach  me?  I  am  young,  good- 
looking,  joyful,  and  good-hearted,  and  since  I  knew 
you,  even  virtuous.  I  have  a  good  profession,  decent 
relations,  the  goodwill  of  your  parents.  You  don't 
love  another  man,  consequently  you  will  love  me. 
It's  true  that  the  time  of  waiting  for  reciprocal 
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sentiment  seems  to  me  very  long,  but  as  one  must 
be  indulgent  with  human  feebleness,  I  will  wait 
until  you  conquer  your  obstinacy." 

Panna  Irena  burst  out : 

"  Enough  of  this.  I  must  tell  you  that  what  you 
call  obstinacy  is  the  dignity  of  woman,  which  you 
don't  deign  to  acknowledge,  but  which  I  value  above 
all.  I  am  neither  a  piece  of  furniture,  nor  a  slave, 
who  has  to  look  happy,  because  it  pleases  you. 
You  are  free  to  choose,  but  I  am  free  to  reject, 
which  I  do  solemnly,  at  this  moment,  and  should 
you  dare  to  pursue  me  still  further,  I  shall  qualify 
your  proceeding " 

Here  Pani  Taida  stopped  her  with  a  movement 
of  the  hand. 

"  Don't  finish  it,"  she  said.  "  Don't  speak  un- 
kindly, if  you  can  give  no  satisfaction  for  his  offence. 
It  would  not  be  noble.  He  acted  badly,  he  judged 
you  lightly.  Now  I  guarantee  that  you  shall  not  be 
bothered  any  more  by  him." 

"  Mother,  excuse  me,  but  I  won't  give  up,"  he 
exclaimed  energetically. 

"  You  will  go  to  Warsaw  to-morrow,  where  you 
have  your  work  and  your  duties." 

"And  Panna  Irena?" 

"  She  doesn't  belong  to  you,  and  she  is  not  obliged 
to  render  an  account  of  her  actions  and  deeds  to 
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you.     You    overstep    the    bounds    of    elementary- 
delicacy,  and  truly  I  don't  recognise  you." 

Wlodzio  became  silent,  but  he  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Panna  Irena  would  return  home, 
and  that  consequently  everything  was  satisfactory. 
Pani  Taida  guessed  his  thoughts,  and  added, 

"  I  advise  you  to  work  and  not  show  yourself  to 
me  till  you  have  come  to  your  senses,  and  under- 
stand that  you  have  offended  me." 

This  was  disgrace.  Wlodzio  became  gloomy. 
He  had  lost,  and  all  his  courage  had  deserted  him, 
as  it  used  to  formerly  when  he  had  been  whipped. 
He  kissed  his  mother's  hand  silently,  looked  at 
Panna  Irena  with  a  look  as  black  as  a  thunder- 
cloud, saluted  her  stiffly,  and  went  off. 

Panna  Irena  knelt  at  Pani  Taida's  chair. 

"  Are  you  very  angry  with  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  didn't  tell  me  sooner. 
You  would  have  avoided  the  unpleasant  scene 
of  to-day.  The  boy  is  as  one  possessed.  I 
don't  approve  of  him,  but  you  must  forgive  him. 
Truly,  who  teaches  them  this  arrogance,  this  self- 
assurance?  The  women!  They  are  spoiled  by 
easy  conquests,  and  then  they  judge  that  all  women 
are  alike !  They  entirely  lose  their  equilibrium,  and 
think  themselves  gods!  I  thank  you  for  the  good 
lesson  you  gave  him  to-day.  It  will  last  him  for  life." 
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"  You  think  he  will  leave  me  alone  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  I'm  not !  Did  you  notice  the  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  left  the  room?  The  day  after  I  return 
home  he  will  come  back.     It  makes  me  mad !  " 

"  Calm  yourself,  you  shan't  see  him,  for  you  shall 
stay  here,"  answered  Pani  Taida  smiling. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Panna  Irena.  "  I  will  try 
to  find  a  situation.     I  can't  remain  here !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it's  the  safest  place  for  you. 
I  will  write  to  your  parents  and  explain  the  matter. 
Here  you  have  already  become  accustomed  to  the 
occupations  and  to  me.  Your  health  is  improving, 
I  am  pleased  with  you,  Wlodzio  will  not  bother 
you,  your  parents  will  consent.  We  will  strike  this 
evening  from  our  memory,  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  it!  Well,  go  to  bed,  and  don't  despair.  One 
thing  more,  did  he  cause  you  any  pain  by  that 
intrigue  with  your  -fiance?'' 

"  No,  madam.  The  fact  is,  I  think  with  Pan 
Wlodzio,  that  it  must  have  been  a  feeble  sentiment, 
if  he  could  give  me  up  so  easily,  without  any 
regret." 

"  Then,  speaking  truthfully,  you  don't  hate 
Wlodzio?" 

Panna  Irena  thought  for  a  while. 

"  He  irritates  me  so  much  by  his  arrogance  that 
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sometimes  I  do  really  hate  him,  but  I  can't  preserve 
that  hatred.  When  I  am  cool  I  wish  to  laugh,  for 
he  is  so  full  of  mirth,  so  sincere  and  witty,  that  I 
forget  everything  he  has  done  to  annoy  me.  Were 
it  not  for  that  unfortunate  courtship  and  proposal  we 
should  be  the  best  of  friends." 

Pani  Taida  thought  for  a  moment  and  smiled. 

"  Very  well  then,  go  to  bed.  When  you  rise  to- 
morrow your  persecutor  will  be  on  the  way  to  the 
railway  station." 

Wlodzio  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  by  his  un- 
fortunate courtship.  He  returned  to  Warsaw,  and 
as  Panna  Irena  had  said,  the  third  day  after  his 
return,  he  went  to  see  her  parents,  as  though  nothing 
had  happened. 

He  learned  from  the  servant  that  the  young  lady 
had  not  returned. 

"No  matter!  She  will  come  to-morrow,"  he 
thought. 

He  was  still  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  her 
parents  when  the  mother  came  to  receive  him, 
and  he  saw  by  her  face  that  she  knew  all  about 
it, 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  "that  Irena  goes 
against  our  wishes.  It's  very  kind  of  you,  that  you 
have  come  to  see  us,  and  that  you  are  not  angry  with 
the  girl.     Thank  you  very  much." 
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"  Why  does  she  smile  so  sweetly  ?  "  thought  he. 
Then  he  asked  aloud,  "  When  do  you  expect  Panna 
Irena?" 

"  We  don't  expect  her.  Your  mother  is  keeping 
her.  We  had  a  letter  in  which  she  writes  that  as 
Irena  refused  you,  the  matter  is  settled,  and  that  as 
she  is  pleased  with  her,  and  the  country  air  is  good 
for  the  girl,  she  is  going  to  keep  her  in  Ruda,  and 
as  you  are  very  seldom  there,  you  will  avoid  the 
unpleasantness  of  meeting  her  after  what  has 
happened." 

Wlodzio  looked  like  one  who  had  fallen  head  over 
heels  in  the  water,  and  had  just  come  to  the  surface. 
He  opened  his  mouth  wide  and  was  dumb. 

"  Mamma  has  played  me  a  nasty  trick,"  thought 
he.     Then  he  said  naively, 

"But  it  wouldn't  be  unpleasant  for  me  to  meet 
Panna  Irena.    What  a  witticism !  " 

"  But  evidently  she  does  not  wish  it.  Every- 
thing is  over  between  you." 

"  Mother  is  the  cause  of  it,"  he  burst  forth. 

"Not  at  all,  for  she  has  kept  Irena.  She  must 
bear  goodwill  towards  her,  for  which  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  ever." 

"  What  for?  Because  she  will  keep  Panna  Irena 
in  that  hole  as  a  companion?  " 

'•  Well,  the  child  is  satisfied.     She  must  evidently 
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be  comfortable  there.  vShe  writes  that  she  is  per- 
fectly happy." 

"  Naturally !  Because  she  has  made  me  unhappy. 
It's  exactly  like  Parma  Irena." 

But  anger  did  not  help  him.  He  returned  home, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Ruda.  A  week  later  he 
received  it  back  unopened.  Then  he  formed 
adventurous  projects,  but  did  not  execute  them, 
and  at  length  began  to  work  hard  in  order  to  shake 
off  his  love. 

He  frequently  visited  Panna  Irena's  parents,  and 
told  them,  that  as  long  as  she  was  unmarried,  he 
would  not  give  up  his  role  of  suitor.  He  was  angry 
with  his  mother,  he  wrote  her  short  letters,  full  of 
bitter  reproaches. 

In  the  meantime  spring  came,  then  May  with  its 
lilacs,  and  one  evening  Kazio  arrived  for  a  short 
stay  on  his  way  to  Ruda. 

He  went  straight  to  his  brother's,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  him  at  home  studying. 

"  Are  you  not  well?  "  he  asked. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  not  looking  well,  and  you  stay 
at  home  in  the  evening." 

"  I  was  reading.  I  am  in  good  health.  And  you  ? 
Are  you  going  to  Ruda  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  for  good.  I  stopped  to  see  you  on 
the  way." 
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"For  good?  What  for?  Are  you  anxious  to 
bury  yourself  there  ?  " 

"  Mother  wishes  it,"  answered  Kazio  laconically. 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  go  to-morrow.  We  must 
enjoy  ourselves  a  little.  I  don't  understand  why 
mother  wants  you  there.  You  have  no  will  what- 
ever. You  ought  to  practice  at  least  a  year  longer. 
Then  with  your  ability  you  could  get  a  brilliant 
position,  have  thousands,  and  not  serve  under 
mother.  Do  you  think  that  she  will  let  you  be 
independent?  You  will  be  her  overseer  without  pay." 

"  That  was  what  she  brought  me  up  for,  and  gave 
me  my  education.  I  prefer  to  be  last  in  Ruda  with 
her  than  first  elsewhere." 

Wlodzio  was  disconcerted ;  he  grew  uneasy. 

"  Do  you  know  that  mother  has  a  new  com- 
panion ?  " 

"Yes,  and  one  at  last  that  pleases  her.  You 
have  found  an  ideal." 

Wlodzio  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  brother 
did  not  know  anything  about  his  courtship.  He 
determined  to  tell  him. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  betrothed  to  her?  " 

"To  whom?  To  mothers  companion?  And 
when  is  the  wedding  ?  "  asked  Kazio  quietly. 

His  phlegm  was  something  awful. 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 
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"Why?" 

"  Because  she  doesn't  want  me." 

"  Ara.  Lo !  Yet  you  say  that  you  are  betrothed. 
Does  mother  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  She  knows.  She  is  keeping  her  in  Ruda,  and 
she  has  forbidden  me  to  show  up  there.  Do  you 
understand?  She  closed  the  door  on  her  own  son 
to  please  the  caprice  of  a  strange  girl." 

"  You  must  have  done  something  bad  if  it  has 
come  to  that ! "  laughed  Kazio.  "  Well,  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  girl  who  was  able  to  persuade 
you  to  want  the  sacrament  of  matrimony." 

"  Don't  make  love  to  her,  for  she  is  destined  to  be 
mine." 

"  But  she  doesn't  want  you.  Upon  my  word  I 
don't  recognise  you.    You  are  dead  in  love !  " 

"  Don't  joke,  you  don't  understand  these  things. 
You  will  marry  the  first  girl  mother  chooses  for  you, 
like  a  peasant.  And  I  shall  marry  this  one  or  none. 
Only  remember,  keep  away  from  her!  Have  you 
read,  *  Die  Braut  von  Messina?  '  " 

Kazio  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Evidently  it  rains  on  physicians  as  well  as  on 
other  people,"  he  said  yawning,  not  moved  in  the 
least  by  the  threat.  He  began  to  undress,  and  then 
asked, 

"  The  Ozierskis  have  moved  ?  " 
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"  How  do  you  know  ?     Have  you  been  there  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  letter  and  books  for  Stasia  from  her 
comrade  in  Geneva,  and  don't  know  where  to  find 
her." 

"Well,  yes,  they  moved  to  No.  26,  Gold  Street. 
You  know  that  Stasia  behaves  admirably.  Not  a 
word  of  complaint,  although  she  has  lost  one  year 
of  study.  It's  a  pity  that  she  is  not  like  other 
people.  I  should  visit  them  more  frequently — I  can't 
get  along  with  her." 

Kazio  must  have  been  already  asleep,  for  he  did 
not  answer. 

The  next  day  he  went  straight  to  No.  26,  Gold 
Street.  Stasia  opened  the  door  to  him.  They 
shook  hands  like  comrades. 

"  Are  you  going  home  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes.     How  is  it  with  you  ?     Bad  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  Mother  has  not  yet  recovered  the 
feeling  in  her  legs,  and  probably  she  will  remain 
thus  for  ever.     My  diploma  has  gone." 

"  That  mustn't  be  so.  I  feel  bad  when  I  think  of 
it,  and  of  how  dreadful  you  must  feel  about  it.  You 
must  finish.  I  have  a  plan.  Bring  your  mother  to 
Ruda,  and  leave  her  there.  I  promise  you  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  you  can  return  to  Geneva." 

Stasia  looked  at  him  attentively  and  shook  her 
head. 
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"It  oouldn't  be  done,  but  as  you  have  thought  of 
it,  and  said  it,  I  will  reme'miber  it  for  ever.  Thank 
you.  Come  and  see  my  mother.  She  speaks  of 
you  often.  She  likes  you,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
you,  I  should  have  been  dead  long  since!  She 
remembers  it." 

They  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Pani 
Ozierski  was  sitting  by  the  window  knitting. 

On  seeing  Kazio  she  began  to  cry,  yet  she  was 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  began  asking  him  where  he 
had  been,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  his  mother 
wrote.  He,  usually  so  silent,  became  talkative,  and 
succeeded  in  entertaining  her,  and  making  her  much 
brighter.  In  the  meantime  Stasia  opened  the  pack- 
age sent  by  her  comrade,  and  cried  joyfully : 

"  Do  you  know  Magda  has  written  the  courses  for 
me ;  she  has  sent  me  the  whole  thing." 

Her  eyes  beamed  with  enthusiasm,  and  she 
began  to  read  eagerly,  forgetting  everything.  Kazio 
further  entertained  her  mother,  he  chaffed  her,  gave 
her  her  medicine,  brought  some  bouillon  from  the 
kitchen,  and  acted  as  though  he  were  at  home. 

Pani  Ozierski  asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  Then 
he  stayed  for  the  evening,  reading  to  the  para- 
lyzed lady.  Close  by,  at  another  table.  Stasia,  with 
her  head  on  her  hands,  was  devouring  the  course  of 
lectures  on  medicine.     She  did  not  say  a  word,  she 
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was  seized  by  the  fever  of  study.  At  ten  o'clock 
her  mother  called  her  to  help  her  retire,  then  the 
girl  half  absent-mindedly  came  to  them. 

Kazio  took  his  leave,  and  said, 

"  If  I  do  not  bore  you,  I  will  come  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  boy,  it  is  I  who  may  bore  you,  not  you 
me.     Come,  if  you  will  be  so  kind." 

Stasia  did  not  say  a  word.  Perhaps  she  had  not 
heard  what  they  were  saying.  Directly  she  had  put 
her  mother  to  bed,  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  read  until  the  day  broke.  Then  she  did 
not  go  to  bed.  She  only  washed,  changed  her  dress, 
sent  the  cook  to  the  market,  and  while  waiting  for 
her  mother  to  wake,  she  read  again. 

Kazio  was  very  badly  received  by  Wlodzio. 

"  I  waited  dinner  for  you.  I  purchased  tickets  for 
the  theatre,  and  where  have  you  been  gallivanting? 
What!  have  you  been  dissipating?  Good  morals, 
indeed ! " 

"What  is  that  to  you?  You  have  dissipated 
enough,  now  it  is  my  turn.  Don't  count  on  me 
during  the  day.  I  shall  only  sleep  here.  That's 
enough  for  your  virtue.  I  shall  spend  the  days 
according  to  my  taste." 

"  What !  an  adventure  ?  And  you  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go  to  Ruda." 

"  Yes,  I  was  in  a  hurry,  but  I  was  bored  enough 
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in  Prussia,  and  I  shall  be  bored  still  more  in  Ruda, 
therefore  I  have  determined  to  enjoy  myself  for  a 
week.     Good  night !  " 

And  he  drew  the  blanket  over  his  head  to  drown 
any  questions  or  jokes. 

He  kept  his  word.  He  remained  in  Warsaw  a 
week,  and  returned  to  his  brother's  lodgings  only 
for  the  night.  He  did  not  answer  questions,  but 
told  stories  about  some  French  girl  he  had  met  in 
the  train,  &c.  Only  the  last  day  he  went  with 
Wlodzio  to  make  some  purchases,  and  bored  him 
to  death  by  taking  him  to  all  the  shops  where  they 
sold  agricultural  machines,  iron,  leather,  paints, 
ropes,  and  other  similar  articles.  Then  they  had  a 
good  dinner  together,  and  Wlodzio  wanted  to  take 
him  to  the  theatre  to  see  some  merry  comedy. 

"  But  you  forget  my  French  girl !  I  must  take 
leave  of  her !  "  said  Kazio  laughing,  a  little  excited 
by  the  good  Burgundy. 

And  he  left  him  in  the  restaurant.  Before  he 
reached  Gold  Street,  he  became  sober,  but  at  any 
rate  the  proposition  he  made  to  Stasia  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one. 

"  I  am  going  home  to-day,  come  with  me  for  a 
walk  to  the  Lazienki  Park.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"Are  you  crazy?  For  a  walk!  What  for?  "  she 
spoke  in  surprise.     "  Then  mother " 
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But  Pani  Ozierski  had  overheard,  and  said, 

"  He  is  right.  Go  for  a  walk.  Pani  Mencinska 
has  promised  to  come  and  spend  the  evening  with 
me,  so  I  don't  need  you  at  all.     Go,  dear  girl,  go  !  " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  answered  Stasia  indig- 
nantly. "  I  don't  know  anything  more  idiotic  than 
a  walk  for  the  sake  of  a  walk !  " 

Kazio  did  not  answer,  but  presently  his  silence 
seemed  to  her  to  be  a  reproach,  and  she  was  very 
suspicious. 

"  What !  Are  you  offended  because  I  would  not 
satisfy  your  foolish  fancy?  I  am  sure  you  think 
it's  right  that  I  should  pay  you  for  your  kindness." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  always  do  what  I  like,  therefore  I  don't  show 
any  kindness.  But  I  don't  see  either  why  you  are 
so  indignant  at  my  proposition.  I  suppose  you  take 
me  for  a  suitor,  and  you  think  it  xs  not  proper  for 
a  young  girl  to  take  a  walk  with  an  unmarried  man." 

Stasia  jumped  with  anger. 

"  One  can  see  by  your  wit  that  you  are  qualified 
to  breed  cattle." 

"  But  Stasia !  "  protested  her  mother. 

"  Don't  mind  her/'  Kazio  said  smiling.  "  I  am 
accustomed  to  the  expressions  used  in  a  certain 
parliament.  Well,  Stasia,  are  we  going?  Do  me 
this  pleasure." 
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"  Speaking  seriously,  why  do  you  wish  for  this 
walk  ?  " 

"  To  have  a  talk  with  you,  for  during  the  whole 
week  you  haven't  said  a  word  to  me." 

"  Fiddlesticks !  "  she  muttered.  "  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  as  much  as  a  gipsy  wishes  to  pray." 

When  Pani  Mencinska  came,  and  sat  playing 
cards  with  Pani  Ozierski,  Stasia  said, 

"  Let  us  go  then,  only  not  so  far  as  Lazienki." 

They  went.  Crowds  surrounded  them  in  the 
street.  Thousands  of  people  were  going  towards 
the  barrier,  that  they  might  at  least  have  the  illusion 
of  fresh  air  and  spring. 

"  Do  you  like  the  crowd  ?  "  asked  Kazio. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  look.  I  don't  pay  any 
attention.     I  am  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  I  hate  the  crowd !  I  am  a  countryman,  in  bones 
and  blood.  I  am  sure  you  don't  care  for  the  country 
either." 

"  It's  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  where  I  am. 
Formerly  I  wished,  after  I  had  finished  my  studies, 
to  practice  in  the  town,  and  become  famous.  Then 
I  thought  I  would  settle  in  some  remote  corner,  and 
cure  peasants  without  remuneration." 
"  Like  Aunt  Dysia." 

"  Yes.  But  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  fame,  for  a  country  physician,  no  matter  how 
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talented,  dies  without  a  notice  in  the  book  of 
science." 

"Why?" 

"  It's  natural.  He  can't  be  a  specialist,  for  they 
call  him  from  a  case  of  consumption  to  a  woman's 
lying-in,  from  a  fever  to  a  paralytic  stroke,  from 
chicken-pox  to  cure  disease  of  the  eyes.  And  added 
to  that,  he  has  to  pull  teetli  and  set  sprained 
limbs." 

"  And  I  was  dreaming  that  you  would  settle  in 
our  town,  and  take  old  Failkowski's  place.  Even 
my  mother  said  something  to  that  effect." 

"  Then  your  mother  believes  that  I  shall  finish  my 
studies  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  beheves  so." 

"  But  when  shall  I  finish,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  now  am.  When  I  received  the  course 
of  lectures,  I  was  as  happy  as  a  young  girl,  ready  to 
be  married  during  the  carnival,  and  now  I  am  angry 
as  a  dog.  I  curse  myself,  for  I  won't  leave  mother, 
and  the  bitterness  devours  me.  My  whole  soul  is 
in  Geneva !  " 

"  Leave  your  mother  to  my  care  in  Ruda,  and  go. 
Why  do  you  hesitate?  If  you  like,  we  will  leave 
the  decision  to  my  mother !  " 

"Why  do  you  tempt  me?  It  can't  be.  I  try  to 
crush  the  wall  with  my  head,  but  duty  is  not  a  wall. 
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Listen,  I've  wanted  to  ask  you  for  a  long  time  why- 
do  you  cling  to  me  ?  What  interest  have  you  in  me, 
for  I  suppose  you  are  not  stupid  enough  to  be  in 
love  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought  of  it.  I  don't 
think  I'm  in  love  with  you,  for  I  am  not  afraid  of 
you,  as  I  am  of  other  girls ;  when  I  see  you,  it  does 
not  stop  my  breathing.  We  lived  together  for  so 
many  years  that  it  has  grown  into  a  habit." 

"  For  you  are  entangled  in  my  life  ;  I  don't  know 
why." 

"  Perhaps  it  bores  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  it.  Only  I  was 
afraid  that  you  might  imagine  that  I  should  foolishly 
fall  in  love  with  you.  You  must  know  that  I  have 
not  suffered  so  much  hardship  as  to  become  some- 
body's wife — a  man's  thing,  his  servant,  his  plaything. 
To  sit  at  the  distaff  and  spin,  to  nurse  the  children, 
to  take  care  of  the  pantry,  and  to  put  up  with  a 
husband's  bad  humours.     I  have  no  talent  for  that." 

Kazio  laughed. 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  seeing  you  in  such  a  role, 
but,  also,  I  should  never  marry  such  a  woman.  I 
don't  even  care  to  marry.  Do  you  remember  our 
vow?     I  shall  keep  it,  comrade." 

"  I  doubt  it.  Your  mother  wants  a  daughter-in- 
law." 
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"Not  at  present.  She  has  at  last  found  a  good 
companion." 

**  Ah,  Wlodzio's  protegee,  Irena  Shumska." 

"Do  you  know  her ?  " 

"  A  little.  A  kind  of  anasmic  daisy  ;  but  she  is  a 
gcK>d  girl,  though  she  has  such  bad  health.  If  she 
does  not  marry  a  doctor,  she  will  spend  all  her 
money  in  medicine." 

"  Wlodzio  wishes  to  marry  her." 

"  Truly  ?     He  has  better  taste  than  I  thought." 

"  But  she  does  not  want  him." 

"  And  she,  also,  has  better  taste  than  I  thought" 

"You  don't  like  Wlodzio?" 

"  With  you,  it's  always  like  and  dislike,  like 
boarding-school  girls.  As  for  me,  I  don't  guide 
myself  by  that,  I  don't  understand  it ;  I  value  a  man, 
as  he  is  worth  something  or  not,  and  I  don't  think 
any  more." 

"  But  everyone  must  love,  it's  the  necessity  of 
life." 

"  You  persuade  yourself,  in  order  to  be  similar 
to  the  animals ;  as  for  me — I  don't  wish  for  it.  If 
there  is  a  necessity  for  love,  then  I  take  it  spiritually. 
I  love  my  studies,  a  man  is  nothing  to  me,  for  a 
man  has  never  yet  appeared  superior  to  me." 

"  Then  you  are  feeble,  if  you  seek  for  grandeur 
and  strength    and  admire  it.     If  you  were  strong. 
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you  would  look  under  your  feet,  and  raise  up  to  you 
those  who  were  weak." 

"Nonsense!  Similis  simili  gaudetT  (Birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together.) 

"  It's  not  true.  The  two  unite  and  complete 
(themselves)  reciprocally.    Your  argument  is  faulty." 

"  Because  you  provoke  me  to  idiotic  discussions. 
I  repeat  that  I  don't  love  anybody,  and  after  all, 
how  have  people  acted  towards  me?  I  ought  to 
turn  from  them  and  hate  them.  I  worked  hard  to 
be  able  to  ignore  them." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  count  me  among  those  people." 

"  As  what  shall  I  count  you  ?  " 

"  As  the  study." 

"What  study?" 

"  The  one  you  like  best." 

"  Again  like !  Leave  me  alone  and  let  us  go 
back." 

They  turned,  and  were  silent  for  a  moment ;  at 
length  Kazio  said : 

"  If  you  almost  despise  humanity,  what  will 
become  of  the  patients  ?  If  you  care  so  little  about 
them,  I  congratulate  them,  poor  things." 

"  A  patient  is  not  a  man,  it's  my  idea.  For  any 
sick  man  or  woman  I  would  give  my  life." 

"  When  I  get  small-pox,  or  typhoid  fever,  then 
you  will  take  care  of  me.     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 
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"  I  am  sure  that  you  are  vaccinated,  and  as  for 
typhoid  fever,  you  are  not  predisposed  to  it.  You 
have  perfect  health,  and  such  as  one  seldom  meets. 
I  often  think  how  much  better  it  would  be  if 
humanity  had  more  such  individuals  as  you." 

"  Then  you  Esculapius — you  would  die  of 
hunger." 

"  Yes,  but  one  suffers  horribly  looking  at  in- 
firmities— cripples,  misery,  and  feebleness.  These 
things  crush  us,  for  we  know  that  science  is  helpless. 
Humanity  deteriorates  awfully,  and  medicine  and 
hygiene  sustains  these  poor  things.  Sometimes  I 
regret  I  have  not  studied  mathematics !  Mathe- 
maticians have  discovered  worlds,  counted  stars ; 
their  assertion  is  a  dogma,  and  what  have  we  done  ? 
Vaccination,  surgery,  experiments,  groping,  wander- 
ing, and  cancer,  consumption  and  madness  exist,  as 
they  have  existed.  In  Aunt  Dysia's  Herbary  there 
is  a  herb  which  is,  it  seems,  a  radical  medicine  for 
consumption.  I  dreamed  of  making  experiments 
with  it,  but  the  chemists  don't  even  know  it,  and 
now  I  can't  think  of  it." 

"Why?  When  you  come  to  Ruda,  we  will  find 
the  herb,  and  you  shall  make  your  experiment  in  the 
village.  Last  year  mother  was  lamenting  that  three 
young  people  were  dying  of  consumption." 

"  That  is  it.     A  poor  peasant  or  a  poor  official  is 
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dying  of  consumption,  and  the  physician,  as  though 
in  joke,  tells  them  to  go  to  Cairo;  they  can't  do 
anything  else.  It's  my  dream  to  discover  such  a 
herb,  and  be  able  to  cure  poor  people  with  it ;  such 
a  herb  I  would  love !  " 

"And  you  say  that  you  ignore  humanity,  but  in 
your  soul  there  is  love  for  millions." 

She  heeded  him  not,  but  walked  along  thought- 
fully. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  I  will  show 
you  that  herb  in  the  Herbary  ;  search  for  it  in  Ruda, 
and  send  it  to  me.  I  can't  make  experiments  my- 
self, I  will  send  it  to  Magda." 

"I  don't  consent.  The  herb  you  will  find  for 
yourself  in  Ruda,    It  doesn't  grow  there  for  Magda." 

"  Then  keep  it !  You  are  an  egotist.  You  think 
to  allure  me  there  by  it." 

"  If  the  study  is  really  dear  to  you,  then  .  .  ." 

"Again  I  don't  understand  you.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  be  my  tutor  and  benefactor?  You  know 
that  you  can't  expect  any  reward  for  it  from  me." 

"I  don't  ask  any.  You  are  permitted  to  love 
spiritually,  to  have  a  cult — ^but  it  is  permitted  to 
me  also.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  each  other 
since  childhood  ;  you  have  had  no  confidence  in  any- 
one except  me,  you  never  complained  to  anyone  but 
me,  you  never  accepted  help  from  anyone  except 
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me.  In  return,  you  laughed  at  everyone  except  me  ; 
you  listened  to  me  when  I  was  in  trouble,  you 
advised  me  when  I  was  hesitating.  Had  I  turned 
out  badly  you  would  have  been  sorry,  you  would  even 
pulled  at  my  hair  as  at  the  hair  of  a  drowning  man ; 
then  how  can  I  permit  you,  strong,  healthy,  and 
capable,  not  to  reach  your  goal  ?  What  a  comrade 
I  should  prove  then !  You  understand  that  we  have 
stood  by  each  other  for  such  a  long  time,  that  we 
have  some  duties  towards  each  other.  I  swear  to 
you,  if  you  wish,  upon  the  memory  of  Aunt  Dysia, 
that  I  never  had  an  idea  of  conquering  you  for  my- 
self to  shut  you,  a  free  bird,  into  a  chicken's  cage, 
or  to  unite  our  roads  or  our  destinies." 

Never  before  had  Kazio  said  so  much  at  once, 
therefore  Stasia  was  surprised,  and  looked  at  him 
with  interest. 

"  For  do  you  see,"  he  continued,  "  what  I  am  ?  As 
you  said :  a  breeder  of  cattle.  I  am  neither  an 
eagle  nor  a  desert  steed.  I  am  a  common  working 
ox.  My  life  will  pass  in  a  yoke  on  the  field.  Now 
my  youth  and  freedom  are  ended.  I  am  going 
into  service,  to  work  hard.  I  shan't  even  see  the 
wide  world.  Such  is  my  vocation,  and  as  I  am 
not  good  for  any  other,  I  shall  attend  quietly  to  that. 
I  shall  plough  and  sow,  till  death  closes  the  bound- 
aries of  Ruda,  parish,  and  country.     How  could  you 
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even  imagine  tliat  my  idea  was  to  take  you  as  a 
partner  for  such  tread-mill  work.  I  am  not  so 
stupid  as  that !  " 

He  laughed,  and  looked  at  her.    She  was  thought- 
ful and  grave,  and  said  in  quite  a  different  tone : 

"  It's  well  that  you  have  spoken,  for  I  have  learned 
something,  and  now  you  must  learn.  You  have 
said  a  few  clever  things,  but  mostly  nonsense.  As 
for  duties,  you  are  right.  I  don't  say  that  they  are 
exactly  necessary,  but  it  turned  out  thus — they  are ; 
they  have  lasted  ten  yeaxs,  let  them  stay — ^we  have 
to  fulfil  them.  But  I  can't  agree  with  what  you  have 
said  about  yourself.  If  you  intend  to  become  an 
ox,  only  to  plough  and  sow,  then  I  deny  you ;  you 
2ire  not  worthy  of  your  mother,  you  are  not  even 
worthy  to  be  called  a  man.  It's  a  shame  to  start 
this  work  with  such  a  principle.  Your  mother 
thought  differently,  I  read  her  grey  book  secretly, 
and  I  remember  it  well ;  very  often  I  repeat  two 
sentences  from  it,  one  :  *  Here  is  no  small  work,  only 
small  people ! '  There  is  great  wisdom  in  those 
words  ;  and  second  :  *  Love  your  work,  and  you  will 
do  it  to  perfection.'  Such  is  the  solution  of  the 
conundrum  of  happiness.  Thus  she  thought,  while 
ploughing  and  breeding  calves,  and  that  is  why  she 
did  not  become  a  working  ox!  By  her  whole  life 
she  has  prepared  the  ground  of  further  work  for 
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you.  Ncnv  you  ought  to  go  further,  and  serve  as 
a  light  and  an  example,  to  carry  on  culture,  to 
influence,  to  give  your  opinion,  help,  advice,  every- 
thing.    Such  is  your  vocation,  see  you  fulfil  it." 

Kazio  was  silent,  but  smiles  flitted  across  his  face, 
betraying  that  in  his  apparent  simplicity  and 
sincerity  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cunning.  There 
was  a  smile  as  of  triump'h  that  he  had  conducted 
her  where  he  wished. 

"  A  lovely  programme,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
it,  I  should  require  more  activity  and  courage  than 
I  possess,"  he  answered  after  a  while.  "  You  don't 
know  either  country  life  or  the  burdens  and  diffi- 
culties of  an  agricultural  household.  The  man 
physically  tired,  submerged  by  quantities  of  petty 
prosaic  work,  destitute  of  society  and  moral  stimulus, 
does  not  even  notice  how  soon  he  becomes  musty 
and  wild,  and  forgets  to  think,  or  look  broadly. 
You  are  perfectly  right,  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  task,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  help  me  a  little." 

She  was  indignant,  and  assumed  her  customary 
rudeness. 

"  Then  hire  a  nurse,  you  soft  man !  Are  you 
not  ashamed  ?  Give  me  your  lot,  your  freedom,  and 
social  position — and  you  shall  see  where  I  will  stand. 
But  because  the  world  is  open  to  you,  and  every- 
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thing  is  accessible  to  you,  you  don't  try  to  reach 
anything,  you  lazy  thing !  You  have  a  mother,  and 
yet  you  wish  for  some  help,  and  whose — a  woman's ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  you!  Well,  we  have  passed  our 
house.  Listening  to  your  vagaries  I  have  overlooked 
our  street,  and  am  walking  like  an  idiot  It's  not 
yet  time  for  your  train  ?  " 

"  No.  I  will  take  leave  of  your  mother.  You 
can't  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  go  away 
from  you.  Now,  perhaps,  we  shall  never  see  each 
other." 

They  did  not  say  a  word  more.  They  entered 
the  house,  but  he  only  remained  there  a  few  minutes, 
and  with  a  sigh  took  leave  of  Pani  Ozierski.  Stasia 
conducted  him  to  the  hall,  she  was  looking  bored. 
When  he  was  ready  to  go,  she  shook  hands  with 
him  cordially. 

"Write  me  what  you  are  doing,  and  don't  dare 
to  become  a  good-for-nothing  friend.  You  are 
the  only  one  among  humanity  in  whom  I  believe. 
Well,  good-bye." 

"  If  you  will  not  give  up  your  aim,  neither  will 
I,"  he  answered.     "  I  shall  see  you  again  then." 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  and  he  felt  thought- 
ful and  sad.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
not  anxious  to  go  to  Ruda. 

When  he  returned  home,  Wlodzio  met  him  with 
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reproaches,  for  he  was  angry  with  him  because  of 
his  secrecy  about  the  imaginary  French  girl ;  he 
believed  the  fable,  and  was  uneasy  about  Panna 
Irena,  lest  his  brother  should  fall  in  love  with  her ; 
he  grew  still  more  angry  when  a  dog,  purchased 
by  Kazio,  was  brought  to  his  lodgings.  Every 
moment  packages  were  brought  that  Kazio  had 
ordered,  the  ante-chamber  was  packed  with  them, 
and  the  dog  howled,  or  snarled  in  the  comer.  Thus 
when  the  doctor  saw  Kazio,  he  burst  out : 

"  To  the  deuce  with  you !  Go  away  with  your 
dog  and  your  dirty  things.  One  would  need  to  be 
a  saint  to  bear  patiently  what  I  have  had  to  put 
up  with  from  that  animal.  He  takes  leave  of  a 
French  girl  while  I  take  care  of  his  dogs  and  his 
packages.  Look  what  a  state  the  ante-room  is  in. 
I  will  write  to  mother,  and  tell  her  how  you  behave, 
you  family  ornament,  you  Pharisee,  you  hypocrite !  " 

Kazio  did  not  answer.  He  led  the  dog  to  the 
lobby  and  began  to  pack.     He  was  angry  also. 

Then  Wlodzio  changed  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Listen  and  remember.  Keep  away  from  Panna 
Irena,  for — for — '  Die  Braut  von  Messina.'  " 

Then  Kazio  lost  patience. 

"  Don't  bother  me  about  Panna  Irena,  and  don't 
try  to  frighten  me  with  Schiller.    You  better  read 
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Shakespeare's  *  Love's  Labour  Lost/  and  leave  me 
alone." 

Wlodzio  jumped  as  though  he  had  stepped  on 
a  scorpion. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  make  stupid  jokes,  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  get  in  my  way." 

"  Even  if  you  advised  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not, 
for  I  know  nothing  worse  than  your  taste  concern- 
ing women." 

"  You  propose  to  judge  about  it — you  ?  " 

"  I  can,  for  I  knew  a  Jewish  woman  who  used  to 
make  cigarettes  for  Ozierski,  and  that  Panna  Wanda 
for  whom  you  fought  a  duel  with  the  overseer." 

"  Have  you  had  better  ?  You  have  chosen  Stasia, 
a  scarecrow — a  beautiful  specimen  of  woman !  " 

"  If  I  have  chosen  Stasia  I  don't  look  at  another, 
much  less  at  one  who  is  to  your  taste.  I  tell  you 
let  me  be." 

Wlodzio  was  disarmed  and  began  to  talk  cordi- 
ally. 

"  My  dear  Kazio,  you  ought  to  help  me !  You 
have  some  influence  over  mother.  Tell  her  how 
unnatural  it  is  that  I  may  not  visit  her.  I  am  long- 
ing after  her." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  wilHngly,  if,  in  the  meantime, 
you  do  not  fall  in  love  with  another !  "  answered 
Kazio  laughing. 
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"  On  the  contrary,  tell  mother  that  if  I  stay  here 
I  shall  be  ruined  morally  and  financially.  She  must 
call  me  back  to  Ruda  that  I  may  come  to  my  senses. 
Dear  Kazio,  help  me!  You  see  I  want  to  marry 
badly." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  I  might  speak  in  your  favour  to 
Panna  Irena  ?  " 

"  No,  that  you  can't  do.  Only  fix  the  matter  with 
mother.  I  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  ever.  Mother 
wishes  me  to  marry  you  immediately,  I  even  know 
to  whom,  for  she  told  me  ;  it  is  to  Panna  Broniewski. 
Well,  you  won't  be  able  to  get  on  without  me,  for 
in  courtship  you  are  like  an  ox  harnessed  to  a 
carriage.  I  will  help  you,  and  you  will  see  how 
everything  will  go  smoothly.  Only  they  must 
permit  me  to  go  to  Ruda." 

Kazio  stopped  packing,  and  looked  at  his  brother 
with  a  frightened  face. 

"  Mamma  wishes  me  to  marry  Panna  Broniewski  ? 
But  she  is  as  stupid  as  my  boot,  she  has  not  been 
to  school,  and  you  can't  find  a  book  in  their  house. 
When  she  opens  her  mouth  she  either  laughs  or  eats 
— nothing  more." 

"  Mother  has  chosen  her  for  her  dowry,  which  is 
in  hard  cash,  and  the  Broniewskis  have  helped 
mother  very  often  in  bad  times.  I  thought  you 
didn't  care  so  much  for  brain." 

L 
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"  Perhaps  you  have  judged  me  by  yourself," 
answered  Kazio,  offended.  "I  haven't  too  much 
myself,  and  I  don't  propose  to  share  it  with  my 
wife."  Here  he  became  sorrowful,  rubbed  his  fore- 
head and  sighed.  "  If  such  are  mother's  plans  then 
we  shall  quarrel  awfully." 

"  If  you  will  help  me,  I  will  be  on  your  side." 

"  To  be  sure  you  cross  mother  continually.  But 
I  know  you  too  well,  you  will  be  the  first  to  run 
away  from  the  battle-field." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  stand 
up  for  you  like  a  wall,  only  do  one  thing  more  for 
me.  I  want  you  to  give  a  letter  to  Panna  Irena 
from  me." 

"  You  will  not  catch  me  doing  that.  She  does 
not  want  you.  Mother  has  expelled  you,  and  I  have 
to  take  all  that  on  me.  You  have  the  post.  I  will 
give  you  seven  kopeks  for  a  stamp." 

"You  are  a  coward,  a  traitor!  Go  away  from 
here.  I  haven't  a  brother.  I  haven't  anybody  in 
this  world." 

After  a  while  he  cooled  down,  and  he  even  went 
with  his  brother  to  the  railway  station. 

They  had  plenty  to  do  with  the  dog  and  the 
luggage ;  but  when  the  train  started,  Wlodzio  sud- 
denly remembered  something,  and  began  to  rap  at 
the  window  with  his  walking  stick. 
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"  Kazio,  listen,  you  haven't  left  me  the  address  of 
that  French  girl,"  cried  he  when  his  brother  opened 
the  window. 

"  In  the  Old  Market  Square  round  by  the 
fountain !  "  answered  Kazio  laughing.  "  I  will  tell 
Panna  Irena  about  that." 

"  The  deuce  take  you !  Not  a  word  about  it. 
Help  me  with  mother !  I  long  for  a  letter !  Good- 
bye!" 

The  train  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Every  day  became  warmer  and  closer  in  town.  It 
seemed  to  Stasia  that  she  was  imprisoned  under  a 
leaden  roof,  she  was  low-spirited,  oppressed,  and 
full  of  despair.  Her  nerves  were  all  on  edge,  she 
lost  sleep  and  appetite ;  sometimes  she  cried  in  the 
night,  and  during  the  day  she  moved  about  apatheti- 
cally, having  only  enough  strength  not  to  betray  her 
state  of  mind  to  her  mother. 

They  occupied  a  ground-floor  apartment.  Stasia 
purchased  an  arm-chair  on  wheels,  and  every  day 
took  her  mother  to  the  Saxon  Gardens.  There  they 
would  spend  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  girl  read 
aloud  all  the  time,  that  she  might  not  be  obliged 
to  talk,  and  thereby  betray  the  torture  she  was 
undergoing.  But  the  days  were  long,  and  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  woman  was  wearisome,  for  she 
required  constant  care,  was  not  easy  to  please,  and 
fell  asleep  very  late. 

Stasia  was  often  tempted  to  write  to  her  sisters 
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and  ask  them  to  come  and  take  her  place  for  a  Httle 
while;  but  pride  and  obstinacy  deterred  her.  She 
would  sooner  come  to  nothing  than  ask  help. 

Only  she  felt  with  despair,  that  with  the  loss  of 
energy  and  strength,  her  confidence  in  herself  and 
even  her  desire  to  study  died  away.  Sometimes 
when  she  began  to  read  her  books  her  arms  dropped 
— ^why?  Everything  was  over,  the  career  and  the 
triumph  were  not  for  her. 

Her  mother,  with  the  egotism  usual  to  sick 
persons,  made  her  life  still  more  difficult.  She  com- 
plained at  her  silence,  she  scolded  her  for  being 
distrait,  for  neglecting  her  dress,  for  being  un- 
sociable. Had  she  had  another  girl  with  her  who 
was  not  such  a  scarecrow,  she  would  have  had  more 
visitors,  and  then  there  would  have  been  more  life 
in  the  house. 

Stasia  heard  these  remarks  every  day,  mingled 
with  longings  for  the  other  daughters,  who,  being 
absent,  were  Pani  Ozierski's  ideals. 

Stasia  often  longed  to  answer  sharply,  but  a  glance 
at  her  mother's  paralyzed  feet  kept  her  silent.  But 
the  duty,  unsweetened  by  acknowledgment  or  kind 
words,  began  to  crush  her,  and  to  lose  its  character 
of  heroism. 

Since  Kazio's  departure  two  months  had  passed 
without  cLny  news.     When  Stasia  thought  of  him 
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she  was  angry  with  herself  because  she  was  sad. 
She  was  grieved  that  he  had  evidently  forgotten  her, 
and  as  she  considered  grief  the  same  as  weakness 
and  sentiment,  it  made  her  angry. 

Once  when  Wlodzio  visited  them  he  awkwardly 
touched  that  wound,  for  he  asked, 

*'  I  am  sure  you  have  news  from  Ruda.  Kazio 
does  not  condescend  to  write  to  me." 

"  What  does  it  concern  me  ?  I  don't  correspond 
with  anyone,  neither  am  I  anxious  to  have  any 
news." 

"  But,  dear  comrade,  you  are  trembling !  "  said 
Wlodzio  laughing. 

"  That's  true,"  rejoined  Pani  Ozierski.  "  She  is 
continually  irritated  and  rude.  It's  the  fruit  of  so 
many  years  of  liberty  and  association  with  God 
knows  who.  She  is  already  unable  to  control  herself 
in  the  least." 

Wlodzio  noticed  the  nervous  trembling  of  the 
girl's  mouth,  and  being  a  good-hearted  boy,  under- 
stood the  situation,  and  regretted  the  joke. 

"  But  Panna  Stasia  doesn't  look  well ;  she  is 
growing  thinner.  Beware  of  an  illness,"  he  said  to 
the  mother. 

"What  an  idea!  Why  should  she  be  ill?  We 
live  quietly  and  regularly.  It  must  be  from  the  hot 
weather  then." 
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"  It  may  be ;  but  I  don't  like  Panna  Stasia's  look. 
She  looks  overworked,  and  her  organism  is  already 
shattered,  consequently  one  must  be  careful." 

He  began  to  talk  about  something  else ;  but  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  Pani  Ozierski  uneasy,  and 
he  had  secured  a  little  quiet  for  Stasia. 

Her  mother  stopped  grumbling,  was  less  exacting 
and  kinder.     This  was  some  relief  at  any  rate. 

Two  days  later  they  were  agreeably  surprised. 
Stasia  had  brought  her  mother  home  from  the 
Saxon  Gardens,  and  had  just  began  to  read  a  novel 
when  somebody  rang  the  bell  with  much  energy. 

She  opened  the  door  and  felt  petrified  with 
surprise.  Pani  Taida  Skarsewski  was  standing 
opposite  her. 

Very  few  people  had  seen  Stasia  smile  and  speak 
so  warmly  and  cordially. 

"  It's  you !     It's  you !  "  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  I  could  hardly  find  you.  You  might  have 
written  that  you  were  going  to  change  your  lodg- 
ings. I  have  been  driving  round  Warsaw  for  two 
hours  because  of  you." 

"  Had  I  supposed  you  would  come !  " 

**  During  harvesting  !  "  groaned  Pani  Taida.  "  But 
it  happens  otherwise.     Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

Pani  Ozierski  called  from  the  drawing-room  and 
received  her  with  tears  and  complaints. 
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"  My  Lord,  this  is  how  we  meet  Look,  my  dear, 
I  am  half  in  the  grave,  not  able  to  move,  and 
Adolf  is  gone!  If  I  could  only  die,  it's  my  only 
wish." 

"  Don't  blaspheme  nor  strive  with  God.  Certainly 
it's  hard,  but  you  won't  feel  any  better  if  you  com- 
plain. Here  on  earth  everybody  suffers.  Do  you 
remember  when  you  came  with  your  husband  to 
visit  me,  I  was  then  only  twenty-three,  and  I  was 
already  a  widow.  Wlodzio  could  hardly  crawl. 
Kazio  was  not  yet  born,  and  round  me  ruin,  and  in 
my  soul  such  despair  and  emptiness,  that  I  also 
wished  only  for  death.  Your  husband  took  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  he  was  able  to  see,  even  in 
that  chaos.  Kazio  was  born  while  you  were  with 
me.  Then  Dysia  arrived,  and  we  worked  a  way 
through  life  somehow.  We  can't  think  about  our- 
selves, if  we  have  children,  nor  despair  and  pray  for 
death,  while  there  are  duties  to  be  done.  I  came 
here  to  make  a  request.  I  want  to  persuade  you  to 
come  to  Ruda." 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  can  I  think  of  travelling. 
I  must  die  here.  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  this 
place.  I  have  some  comfort  and  care.  Thank  you 
for  your  good  heart ;  but  why  should  you  have  such 
a  burden  in  your  house  ?  " 

"  But  where  are  your  things  ?  "  asked  Stasia. 
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"  At  an  hotel,  my  dear ;  but  if  you  want  me  here, 
go  and  fetch  them.  Perhaps,  though,  they  would  not 
let  you  have  them ;  it  would  be  better  if  I  went 
myself.  I  have  not  yet  discharged  the  cabman,  he 
is  waiting.  Ah,  country  folk  don't  feel  very  com- 
fortable in  town." 

"  I  will  settle  everything,"  said  Stasia,  taking  her 
hat. 

Evidently  that  was  what  Pani  Taida  wished,  for 
she  did  not  protest.  They  remained  alone,  and 
Pani  Ozierski  asked, 

"Why  didn't  you  wire  to  your  son  to  meet  you 
at  the  station  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  notified  him  of  my  arrival,  although 
I  came  on  his  account  also.  All  my  projects  are 
entangled,  for  we  old  folks  have  this  fault,  that  we 
think  our  children  are  always  small;  we  think  for 
them ;  we  direct  them,  and  before  we  notice  it  they 
are  already  grown-up  people,  whom  we  have  to  ask 
for  advice.  This  has  happened  to  me  also.  I  was 
impatiently  waiting  imtil  Kazio  finished  his  studies 
that  I  might  get  him  married,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
Wlodzio  would  never  marry.  But  the  contrary  has 
happened.  Wlodzio  has  made  his  choice.  He  is 
in  love  and  wishes  to  marry,  while  Kazio  chooses 
still  to  postpone  it.  I  can  neither  make  him  nor 
stop  his  brother.     They  are  no  longer  children,  they 
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are  men.     May  God  preserve  me  from  the  accusa- 
tion that  I  stood  in  the  way  of  their  happiness." 

"  Who  would  Wlodzio  marry  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  love  with  Panna  Irena  Shumska." 

"  The  girl  who  is  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  came  to  make  her  parents'  acquaintance  ; 
she  has  come  with  me." 

"  Then  you  will  be  without  a  companion  again." 

"  Well,  I  have  Kazio,  and  then  I  am  thinking 
about  retiring.  I  also  hope  to  be  able  to  persuade 
you  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  for  you  must  think 
what  will  become  of  Stasia." 

"  What  ?  Naturally  she  will  stay  with  me,  her 
future  is  assured." 

"  It  is  no  question  of  existence,  but  of  happiness. 
Have  you  asked  her  what  she  proposes  to  do  with 
herself?" 

"  Ask !  My  misfortune  has  been  her  redemption, 
her  rehabilitation.  She  gave  up  her  Utopias,  she 
escaped  an  adventurous  career,  she  has  done  her 
duty  for  once  in  her  life,  and  she  has  recovered  her 
normal  social  position.  Little  by  little  she  will 
regain  equilibrium,  she  will  become  like  other 
people." 

"  My  dear,  you  think  so,  and  I,  and  perhaps  many 
other  people ;  but  Stasia  is  of  age,  we  must  ask  her 
what  she  thinks." 
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"  She  wouldn't  say  anything.  She  has  too  much 
heart  and  conscience  to  leave  her  mother  who  is 
nearing  the  grave." 

"  Then  you  must  also  have  conscience  and  heart. 
Have  you  ever  thought  that  there  is  God's  com- 
mandment about  love  towards  parents  ?  but  maternal 
love  is  so  powerful,  that  God  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  command  it.  And  in  that  case  the 
daughter  is  better  than  the  mother." 

"  Then  you  think  that  she  should  send  me  to  a 
hospital?"  asked  Pani  Ozierski  indignantly. 

"  I  think  that  you  ought  to  give  her  a  chance  of 
finishing  her  studies,  passing  her  examinations,  and 
accomplishing  her  purpose,  which  she  has  pursued 
with  so  much  perseverance,  for  so  many  years.     I 
am  not  an  admirer  of  emancipation,  the  world  would 
get  along  without  it ;  but  I  admire  persevering  work, 
and  I  can't  bear  wasted  efforts,  abandoned  position, 
and  a  broken  existence.      I  would  sacrifice  a  great 
deal  to  prevent  that.     Stasia  will  not  become  like 
the  others,  she  will  only  become  good-for-nothing, 
and  it  will  be  your  great  mistake.     We  have  given 
our  children  life,  we  must  give  them  the  happiness 
about  which  they  dream,  even  though  it  requires 
the  greatest  sacrifice  on  our  part,  provided  it  be  not 
sinful;  we  must  help  them  to  gain  happiness,  not 
stop  them  from  taking  hold  of  it." 
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Pani  Ozierski  began  to  cry. 

"  Then  only  the  hospital  remains  for  me ! " 
moaned  she. 

"  Suppose  Stasia  were  married,  as  your  two  other 
daughters  are." 

"  It's  quite  different,  they  can't  take  care  of  me, 
they  have  other  duties." 

"  They  have  duties  towards  their  children — that's 
precisely  what  I  am  talking  about — even  mothers 
must  give  way  to  them.  You  also  have  a  duty 
towards  your  child,  you  must  sacrifice  yourself. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  hospital,  and  your 
sacrifice  will  not  last  years.  You  will  live  with 
me  for  one  year,  you  will  only  give  your  freedom 
for  one  year,  you  will  be  a  hundredfold  rewarded 
for  that  year,  for  you  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  child 
will  worship  you.  I  know  Stasia,  she  will  show  you 
her  gratitude !  " 

Pani  Ozierski's  head  drooped,  but  she  did  not  cry 
any  more. 

Then  the  conversation  was  changed,  for  Stasia 
returned  unusually  animated,  and  began  to  ask  what 
Kazio  was  doing. 

"  He  works  honestly !  "  said  Pani  Taida.  "  But 
he  is  too  uncivilised.  I  don't  care  much  for  society 
myself,  but  Kazio  does  not  wish  to  see  people  at  all. 
Ah,  I  have  forgotten,  he  sent  you  a  package  of 
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herbs.  The  fact  is,  that  with  it  Dysia  cured  several 
peasants  of  consumption." 

"  Were  they  really  consumptives  ?  "  said  Stasia 
doubtfully,  looking  with  interest  at  the  herbs. 

"  Speak  to  your  professors  about  it,"  said  her 
mother. 

Stasia  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  but  only  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"  Don't  shrug  your  shoulders !  Your  mother  goes 
to  Ruda  with  me,  and  you  get  ready  to  go  to 
Geneva.  If  you  intend  to  finish  your  studies,  then 
do  so,  there  are  plenty  of  good-for-nothing  women 
in  the  world." 

Stasia  looked  at  them,  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and  her  nostrils  quivered  at  the  news  of  free- 
dom, but  after  a  while  her  face  grew  hard,  and  she 
answered  roughly, 

"  No  one  shall  take  care  of  you  instead  of  me." 

"  I  shall,"  Pani  Taida  said  angrily.  "  Your  mother 
needs  fresh  air,  sun,  dry  lodgings.  And  then,  I 
hope,  we  can  decide  about  ourselves  without 
you." 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  you !  " 
Pani  Ozierski  said  solemnly.  "  I  have  duties 
towards  you  also.  I  will  go  to  Ruda  and  wait  for 
you  there." 

Here  she  began  to  cry,  moved  by  her  own  sorrows. 
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"It  can't  be!"  muttered  Stasia  stubbornly.  "I 
don't  need  anyone's  favour." 

Pani  Taida  did  not  even  deign  to  scold  her,  but 
began  to  speak  practically  about  the  project. 

"  I  will  stay  here  three  days.  You  will  leave  your 
lodging  under  Wlodzio's  care,  he  will  let  it  furnished. 
You  will  return  with  me,  and,  as  Irena  returns  also, 
she  will  take  care  of  you.  In  Ruda  your  room  is 
ready.  Kazio  will  meet  us  at  the  station,  and  will 
carry  you  into  the  carriage.  I  am  glad  I  shall  have 
you  with  me,  for  an  old  woman  does  not  feel  quite 
at  ease  with  young  folk,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
you  there  for  my  own  sake." 

"  How  can  I  repay  you  ?  With  you  I  shall  be  in 
Paradise." 

"  I  don't  do  many  things  without  a  purpose. 
Truly,  you  see  that  I  am  sure  that  Wlodzio  will 
take  my  companion  away  in  the  autumn.  A  hard 
fate  pursues  me.  Then  the  rains  will  come,  and 
long  evenings,  and  cold  winters,  and  we  shall  chat 
as  we  work.     It's  you  who  do  me  the  favour." 

And  she  hugged  her. 

Pani  Ozierski  already  rejoiced  at  the  project. 

"Well,"  she  said  jokingly,  "you  mustn't  count 
too  much  on  me  either.  In  a  year  Stasia  will  return 
with  her  diploma,  and  she  will  take  back  her  sick 
mother.    Is  it  not  so.  Stasia?  " 
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The  girl  had  been  struggling  with  herself,  but 
good  conquered,  for  she  said, 

"  Mother,  you  do  too  much  for  me,  I  am  not 
worthy." 

"  My  dear,  be  happy,  then  I  shall  be  happy  too," 
Pani  Ozierski  answered  cordially. 

And  Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  on  her 
stern  face. 

All  this  had  happened  so  suddenly,  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  Stasia  hardly  noticed  that  one  day 
she  took  her  mother  to  the  railway  station,  gave  her 
into  Pani  Taida's  and  Panna  Irena's  care,  kissed  her, 
hugged  her,  and  returned  to  the  empty  rooms. 
Wlodzio  came  with  her — ^he  was  full  of  joy  and 
anxious  to  find  someone  willing  to  listen  to 
him. 

He  loved  the  whole  universe,  he  was  merry,  in- 
clined to  do  any  service,  provided  he  could  talk. 
Having  glanced  at  the  empty  apartments,  Stasia 
began  to  gather  up  her  books.  She  was  happy  also, 
and  as  she  moved  round  she  hummed  : 

"  Gaudeamus  igitur  juvenes  dum  siimus!  " 
Wlodzio  helped  her,  but  soon  they  changed  into 
a  national  merry  song  : 

"There  is  a  grass  on  the  water,  girl,  there  is  a  grass, 
For  three  years  I  was  looking  on  thy  charms." 
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"  Panna  Stasia,  I  am  to  be  married  before  Advent, 
are  you  not  glad  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Glad !  "  she  repeated  in  a  distracted  manner, 
looking  through  a  book. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  in  my  place  ?  "  he  worried 
further.     "  To  have  a  -fiance,  to  love,  to  be  loved." 

"I  love,  thou  lovest,  he  loves,  we  love,  you  love, 
they  love.  It's  a  long  time  since  I  studied  the  con- 
jugations ;  we  don't  study  them  during  the  last  year 
at  the  University." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  I  began  when  I  was  about 
thirteen,  and  I've  studied  the  same  subject  till  now." 

"  I  have  heard  that  while  you  were  writing  your 
dissertation  you  were  practising  it  also." 

"  That  gossip  Kazio !  And  you  think  that  he  is 
better.  When  he  was  here,  on  his  way  from  abroad, 
he  was  madly  in  love  with  some  French  girl.  I  am 
sure  he  didn't  tell  you  about  it." 

"  No !  "  she  answered  smiling. 

"  Well,  Panna  Stasia,  pray  tell  me  frankly,  don't 
you  sometimes  think  about  love  ?  " 

"  The  idea !  You  take  me  for  a  young  girl  ready 
for  matrimony.  I  never  think  about  it  Were  I 
a  man  I  would  never  marry,  for  I  couldn't  find  a 
woman  to  suit  me^  and  as  I  am  a  woman  I  shan't 
marry." 

"Why?" 
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"  Because  there  is  no  man  who  looks  for  a  man  in 
his  wife,  but  for  a  comfortable,  homely  being.  As 
for  me,  I  have  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  any- 
body's thing!  To  study  half  one's  life,  to  think, 
to  develop  individuality  in  order  to  forget  it  during 
the  second  half  of  life.  To  forget  to  think,  to  act, 
to  govern  one's  self,  then  half  one's  life  would  be 
wasted.  As  for  me,  the  first  half  of  my  life  cost  me 
too  much  to  imperil  it  for  dreams." 

"  One  speaks  that  way,  but  there  comes  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  if  the  bosom  is  of  ice  passion  will  melt 
it,  and  if  it  is  of  stone  will  crush  it." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  thunderbolts.  I  have  seen 
many  of  these  conflagrations  and  ruins  round  me. 
It  looks  dramatic  and  tragic,  but  in  reality  it's 
neither  beautiful,  nor  amusing,  nor  sublime." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  also  prefer  love  to  matri- 
mony, but  if  it  couldn't  be  otherwise " 

Stasia  laughed  ironically. 

"  That's  exactly  it.  Men  marry  for  that,  and  thus 
they  choose  their  life  companions.  And  as  this, 
according  to  my  ideas,  determines  what  man  has 
to  be  in  matrimony,  I  don't  enlist  in  that  regiment." 

"I  shouldn't  care  to  have  you  as  a  mentor  to 
Panna  Irena.  Notwithstanding  all  that  she  will  be 
happy  with  me." 

"I  believe  it,  she  is  a  young  girl  to  be  married, 
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they  have  brought  her  up  for  that  purpose.  She 
may  even  lead  you  by  the  nose,  if  she  is  coquettish, 
although  she  may  be  stupid.  But  if  she  were  too 
sentimental,  even  if  she  were  clever,  you  would  be 
tired  of  her.  It's  the  logic  of  that  reason  for  which 
you  marry." 

"  Do  you  use  the  dissecting  knife  on  everything?  " 

"  Always — it's  my  weapon." 

"I  congratulate  you,  but  I  don't  envy  you," 
answered  Wlodzio  coolly.  "With  such  ideas  you 
must  feel  at  your  ease  in  a  dissecting  room." 

"  And  you  in  a  ballet !  "  she  answered  disdainfully. 

They  grew  angry.  Wlodzio,  who  had  lost  his 
desire  for  confidences,  feeling  bad-tempered,  went 
home. 

"  If  I  lived  one  week  with  that  scarecrow  she 
would  disgust  me  with  all  women !  "  he  muttered 
to  himself.     "  What  cynicism !     Dreadful !  " 

He  became  thoughtful,  however,  and  added, 

"  It's  true  that  in  many  things  she  is  right,  but 
what  of  it?  As  it  is,  it's  more  comfortable,  easier  at 
least,  and  may  God  preserve  me  from  learned 
women.  It  would  be  awfully  tedious  to  have  to 
think  and  discuss  things  with  one's  wife !  A  woman 
ought  to  have  some  common-sense — the  rest  is 
superfluous." 


CHAPTER   V. 

Pani  Taida  passed  another  laborious  year.  She 
got  Wlodzio  married.  With  Aunt  Dysia  s  herbs 
and  ointments  she  put  Pani  Ozierski  on  her  feet 
again.  But  instead  of  having  a  help  in  Kazio,  she 
was  obliged  to  work  for  him. 

Yes,  for  Kazio  had  shaken  off  his  apathy  and 
savagery,  and  had  begun  to  visit  neighbours,  to 
agitate  at  agricultural  meetings,  to  spread  Western 
culture,  to  take  an  active  part  in  social  and  economic 
coimty  life.  He  developed  into  a  man  of  action  and 
initiative — always  first  with  help,  advice,  and  ex- 
ample. 

They  began  to  count  on  him,  to  call  upon  him  in 
every  public  question  ;  he  was  a  member  of  different 
institutions,  spoke  at  meetings,  and  on  this  account 
was  oftener  on  the  road  than  in  the  fields. 

Ruda,  however,  was  prosperous,  and  was  an  ex- 
ample of  successful  agriculture,  of  splendid  results. 
People  began  to  talk  about  it,  to  admire,  to  praise. 
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"  One  sees  immediately,  though,  the  hand  of  a 
man." 

"  It  is  true  that  Pani  Taida  has  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  estate,  but  naturally,  a  woman's  head  was 
not  made  for  the  administration  of  such  a  large 
fortune.  Hardly  had  the  young  man  put  his  hand 
to  it,  than  everything  made  progress ;  what  horses, 
what  crops.     Ho,  ho,  that  Skarsewski  will  be  rich !  " 

And  between  his  journeys  Skarsewski  rushed  to 
see  his  mother  and  hear  what  work  was  going  on 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  granaries.  He  kissed  her 
hands,  thanked  her,  and  without  criticism  or  advice, 
began  to  tell  her  where  he  had  been,  what  they  had 
decided,  where  he  was  going,  for  what  purpose,  and 
asked  her  advice.  And  she,  intelligent,  experienced, 
restrained  him  from  this,  urged  him  on  in  that,  and 
remembered  this  and  that. 

And  though  for  so  many  years  independent  and 
self-reliant,  she  withdrew  from  the  first  rank  to  the 
second,  giving  to  her  son  the  praises  Lnd  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  people.  For  she  was  only  a 
woman. 

Kazio  only  caused  her  sorrow  on  one  point.  He 
did  not  wish  to  marry.  At  first  when  he  began  to 
visit,  she  was  sure  that  one  day  he  would  tell  her 
he  was  in  love ;  but  time  passed,  and  though  he  grew 
enthusiastic  about  turnips,  mutual  insurance,  cheap 
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credit,  the  protective  vaccination  of  cattle,  he  never 
spoke  of  any  young  girl. 

Sometimes  she  inquired, 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  the  young  girls  at 
Jeziorna  ?  " 

"Very  pretty.  They  play  tennis  all  day  and 
quarrel  in  English." 

"And  Marya  Bzezinska?     She  is  a  clever  girl." 

"Yes,  clever  enough  to  catch  flies.  It's  true  she 
rides  on  horseback,  but  she  is  afraid  to  enter  a  dark 
room.     In  their  garden  the  wolves  nestle." 

"  But  you  will  not  find  perfection." 

"  Therefore  I  do  not  look  for  it  among  young 
girls." 

"  It's  too  bad,  you  should  think  about  me  too. 
I  am  getting  too  old.     I  deserve  a  pension." 

Kazio  kissed  her  hand,  thanked  her,  sighed,  and 
spoke  of  something  else. 

He  was  best  man  at  his  brother's  wedding,  and 
then  it  seemed  that  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  his 
sister-in-law's  cousin ;  he  visited  his  brother  and 
remained  in  his  house  a  week,  but  returned  home 
gloomy. 

But  Pani  Ozierski  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  him 
that  he  took  a  dislike  to  the  girl  on  account  of  her 
going  out  too  much,  and  flirting  with  everyone  with 
whom  she  got  a  chance. 
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"  Such  a  woman,  according  to  my  taste,  is  not  a 
man !  "  he  said.     "  I  was  ashamed  of  her." 

"  You  ask  too  much,"  said  Pani  Ozierski,  shaking 
her  head.  "  She  is  young,  she  must  laugh  and  enjoy 
herself,  she  must  please,  she  must  show  herself  to 
people  at  the  reception.  Two  or  three  seasons  are 
her  whole  liberty,  then  everything  is  ended.  The 
duties  of  married  life  are  burdensome !  " 

"Yes,  when  it  is  prepared  for  by  dancing  and 
coquetting ! "  muttered  he.  "  And  then  I  can't 
change  the  world,  but  if  I  have  to  choose  a  wife  at 
a  ball,  as  on  market,  then  I  retreat  from  the 
threshold.  Have  you  had  any  news  of  Stasia 
lately?" 

"  I  had  a  letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  here  it 
is,  you  may  read  it." 

Letters  came  from  Stasia  regularly  every  week, 
and  he  used  to  read  them.  She  wrote  to  her  mother, 
to  Pani  Taida,  but  seldom  to  him.  He  wrote  to  her 
frequently,  telling  her  of  his  doings  and  his  plans, 
not  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  she  wrote  to  him 
only  about  once  a  month.  He  was  full  of  care  for 
Pani  Ozierski.  He  found  time  to  play  cards  with 
her,  to  read  the  newspapers  aloud  to  her,  to  talk 
to  her  in  the  evenings ;  and  he  laughed  joyfully 
when,  towards  the  new  year,  she  began  to  walk  a 
little.      When    spring    came,    Pani    Ozierski    was 
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moving  round  quite  swiftly,  helping  Pani  Taida. 
Only  then,  one  day  a  presentiment,  a  suspicion, 
passed  through  Pani  Taida's  head. 

She  and  Kazio  were  returning  from  the  fields 
towards  evening  when  they  noticed  Pani  Ozierski 
a  long  way  off,  walking  towards  them  across  the 
garden  without  even  a  walking-stick.  Kazio's  eyes 
shone  with  great  gladness,  and  he  said, 

"  How  glad  Stasia  will  be !  " 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  them  attentively,  and  then 
said  suddenly : 

"  I  think  you  must  be  in  love  with  Stasia?  " 

Kazio  looked  on  the  ground  and  was  silent.  Then 
he  looked  at  his  mother  and  answered  frankly : 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  analysed  my  feelings 
towards  her;  but  I  have  become  accustomed  to 
think  of  her,  for  we  understand  each  other,  and  we 
tried  for  so  many  years  who  should  do  the  best. 
Thus  we  grew  together,  but  it  can't  be  love,  for  I 
don't  dream  of  joining  our  lots,   much  less  does 

she." 

"These  are  new  fancies/'  muttered  Pani  Taida. 
"  Formerly  people  and  their  sentiments  were  simple 
and  natural,  but  now  they  are  queer !  " 

"  That's  also  true,"  he  answered.  "  People  become 
queer  because  their  brains  grow  in  size,  and  their 
spirit  makes  progress,  while  the  laws  and  customs 
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are  at  a  standstill  for  centuries.     Cripples  are  the 
result  of  unhealthy  conditions,  not  of  nature." 

"  Are  you  also  in  favour  of  emancipation  and 
evolution  ?  " 

"  Personally,  an  average,  so-called  well-educated 
young  lady  wouldn't  do  for  me  as  a  companion  for 
life.  I  require  a  more  precise  education,  and  a 
matured  grave  mind.  But  I  realise  also,  that  such 
a  woman  would  not  accept  with  great  pleasure  the 
role  of  a  wife,  in  the  present  social  organization.  I 
can't  change  the  world,  but  I  won't  sacrifice  my 
ideas  of  domestic  happiness  for  it ;  and  I  shall  not 
marry  the  first  young  girl  I  meet.  It's  better  to  live 
single  than  have  for  a  companion  a  doll,  a  chicken, 
or  a  turtle  dove." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  women  I  thank  you  for  the 
compliment,"  Pani  Taida  said  indignantly. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  but  had  father  lived  you 
would  have  been  obliged  to  remain  a  chicken.  Such 
is  social  order.  Necessity,  misfortune,  made  a  man 
of  you,  but  father  would  not  have  seen  you 
such." 

Pani  Taida  was  silent,  frowning ;  at  length  she 
said  angrily : 

"  But  it  is  also  true,  that  reasoning  and  analysing 
as  you  do,  you  make  yourself  still  more  queer.  You 
can't  change  the  world,  and  you  waste  your  strength. 
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If  you  think  as  you  say,  then  marry  and  educate  a 
companion  for  yourself,  develop  her  brain,  interest 
her  in  grave  things." 

"And  who  would  consent,  who  is  prepared  for 
that?     Those  whom  I  know  laugh  and  sneer  at  me, 
and  call  me  pedantic.    Young  girls  don't  like  me, 
I  have  persuaded  myself  of  that,  for  I  am  not  good- 
looking,  I  dance  badly,  I  don't  know  how  to  joke. 
But  Stas  Jacynski  is  a  great  success  with  them, 
although  he  is  a  gambler,  and  has  squandered  all 
he  has ;   but  he  dances  very  well,  and  is  the  soul 
of  society  and  entertainment.     One  day  I  involun- 
tarily overheard  some  young  girls'  confidences  at 
the  ball  in  the  Bzezinskis'  house.    They  spoke  about 
me — they  were  valuing  Ruda — not  me,  they  called 
me  a  good  -parti,  but  Stas  was  the  ideal  of  those 
little  hearts !  " 
"  Do  not  men  value  a  dowry  before  everything  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  for  such  they  may  bring  up  chickens 
and  dolls.     They  are  worthy  of  them.     As  for  me, 
thanks  to  you,  I  am  quite  rich,  and  if  I  become 
richer,  it  will  only  be  by  my  work,  and  I  shall  not 
mingle  sentiment  with  questions  about  money." 
"  These  are  theories.     If  you  fell  in  love  .  .  ." 
"  I  don't  think  that  will  happen.     There  are  so 
few  illusions  left  to  me,"  he  answered  apathetically. 
Pani  Taida  sighed. 
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"  You  don't  know  yet  what  it  is  to  be  alone  in  the 
house,"  and  she  ended  the  conversation. 

Though  she  grieved  about  it  every  day,  she  did 
not  question  her  son  any  more,  only  she  thought  of 
Stasia  with  a  certain  repulsion.  It  was  evidently 
she  who  had  upset  everything  in  the  boy's  head,  she 
had  given  him  those  absurd  notions  and  queer  ideas. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  talk  sharply  to  the  girl ; 
she  did  not  wish  to  write  on  such  an  important 
matter. 

Time  passed,  and  the  news  from  Geneva  stopped 
entirely.  At  last  there  came  a  telegram  with  only 
one  word  :  "  Victoria !  "  and  then  a  letter,  scribbled 
feverishly,  and  hardly  readable. 

Pani  Taida  looked  at  her  son  as  he  read  it ;  she 
noticed  on  his  face  enthusiasm  and  great  joy,  and 
she  was  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  sentiment 
caused  it. 

He  folded  the  letter,  breathed  as  though  he  were 
sharing  her  victory,  and  said, 

"  She  has  carried  her  point !     She  is  a  man !  " 

"  There  still  remains  the  examination !  "  moaned 
Pani  Ozierski.  "  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  ill  after 
such  hard  work,  she  must  look  awful ;  one  can  see 
by  her  letter  that  she  could  hardly  hold  her  pen. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  return.  What  does  she 
propose?     She  ought  to  have  pity  on  herself  and 
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take  some  rest.     I  will  write  to  her,  but  will  she 
listen  to  my  advice.     And  perhaps  she  is  ill  in  bed." 

"  I  will  telegraph  in  your  name !  "  said  Kazio. 

"  Add  from  me  that  we  expect  her  here,"  Pani 
Taida  said  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Kazio  sent  the  telegram,  but  it  was  not  answered. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  some  excitement  at 
Ruda,  for  Wlodzio  came  with  his  wife  to  spend  the 
summer.  They  were  so  happy  and  pleased  with 
each  other,  that  watching  them  Pani  Taida  forgot 
her  sorrow  about  Kazio. 

Kazio  was  again  only  a  guest  in  his  own  home, 
being  busy  with  his  own  and  other  people's  summer 
affairs. 

One  evening  he  was  returning  home,  when  he 
met  a  cart  with  a  woman  seated  in  it ;  he  looked 
and  cried : 

"  Stop !  "  seizing  the  driver  by  the  shoulder. 
Stasia  was  in  the  cart. 

"  At  last !  "  he  cried.  "  Why  didn't  you  answer 
my  telegrams?  Your  mother  pines  from  uneasi- 
ness." 

"  I  posted  a  letter,  which  must  have  been  lost. 
Had  it  not  been  for  mother,  I  should  not  have 
taken  any  rest ;  but  now  I  will  fulfil  all  her  wishes, 
therefore  I  am  here.  Well,  friend,  I  kept  my  word, 
and  you  ?  " 
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"As  I  promised.  I  have  not  become  an  ox.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  what  I  am  doing;  but  now 
tell  me,  was  it  hard  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  forgotten.  I  have  the  diploma 
'cum  laudis.'  The  State  examination  is  a  trifle. 
I  have  climbed  up  the  glass  mountain." 

"  Send  back  the  poste  wagon,  we  will  go  on 
together." 

"  No.     You  had  better  come  into  my  vehicle." 

They  went  off  together,  and  Stasia  asked : 

"  Have  you  persuaded  the  neighbours  about  the 
insurance  ?  " 

"  You  think  it's  so  easily  done  ?  When  I  persuade 
one,  three  others  withdraw.  Do  you  propose  to 
settle  in  Warsaw  ?  " 

"  I  have  yet  to  decide.  I  should  like  to  go  abroad. 
Schonemam  wishes  me  to  return  to  his  clinic.  I 
will  think  it  over  when  I  have  rested  a  little." 

"  Fijolski  is  nearly  dying.  If  you  did  not  care 
for  fame,  you  could  get  bread  and  meat  here." 

"You  think  it  is  pleasant  to  pull  out  teeth,  to 
operate,  to  cure  fevers,  and  to  be  buried  under 
routine  ?  " 

"It  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  One  time 
you  quoted  to  me  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
mean  work,  but  only  mean  people." 

"  Leave   me  alone  about  that  now.     I   am  not 
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strong  enough  to  philosophise ;  for  a  certain  time  I 
must  only  sleep,  eat,  and  do  nothing." 

"  But  will  you  not  go  and  shoot  ducks  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Maybe,  if  it  will  not  scandalise  my  mother." 

"  They  have  changed  you  in  Geneva  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  shall  not  forget  the  way  mother 
ssu:rificed  herself  for  me." 

"  How  about  us  ?  "  he  jested  further. 

"  You  also !  "  she  answered  gravely. 

Suddenly  he  looked  at  her  with  sad,  longing  eyes. 

The  moment  when  he  met  her  so  unexpectedly  he 
had  understood  his  sentiments  by  the  joy  he  felt 
on  seeing  her.  He  chatted,  asked  and  answered 
questions,  but  in  his  thoughts  there  were  other 
words,  and  in  his  heart  young  blood  seethed. 

Then  it  was  love.  That  was  why  he  had  passed 
by  all  other  women  so  indifferently.  He  wanted 
a  man.  "  You  also !  "  she  had  answered  gravely. 
She  was  ready  to  prove  her  gratitude  for  his  good- 
heartedness  and  help.  Therefore  he  could  not 
betray  himself.  What  an  ending  1  To  ask  her  to 
sacrifice  her  ideals,  her  triumphs,  her  profession.  He 
looked  at  her  and  became  silent.  He  felt  sad,  but 
comfortable,  only  he  would  prefer  to  be  silent  and 
to  think  of  her,  dreaming  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

She,  awfully  tired,  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time. 
At  length  she  stretched  herself  and  yawned. 
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"Is  it  still  far?"  she  asked. 

"  Only  just  past  that  grove.  Do  you  know  that 
Wlodzio  and  his  wife  are  in  Ruda  ?  " 

"How  is  she?    Well?" 

"  Yes.  She  is  pink  and  grows  stouter.  They  are 
in  love  with  each  other  till  death.  Wlodzio,  as  usual, 
is  a  great  joker." 

"  Is  he  very  busy?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     He  never  speaks  about  it." 

"  An  artisan !  "  she  muttered. 

They  entered  a  scented  grove,  the  moon  was 
rising,  Stasia  looked  round  and  said, 

"  What  a  charm !  It  seems  that  one  breathes  in 
health  with  the  air.  Well,  I  will  persuade  mother, 
and  will  go  with  you  to  shoot  ducks.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?     Are  you  asleep?  " 

"  No !  "  he  sighed.  "  I  regret  the  time  of  our 
studies  and  comradeship." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  take  it  back." 

"But  I  feel  that  it  is  ended,  and  will  not  return ! 
Here  is  Ruda." 

"  Thank  God !  I  have  been  four  days  and  four 
nights  on  the  road." 

They  drew  up  before  the  piazza.  Kazio  jumped 
down,  but  instead  of  entering  the  house  with  her, 
he  rushed  directly  to  his  room,  he  imdressed,  and, 
without  lighting  his  lamp,  sat  in  an  arm-chair.     He 
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did  not  realise  how  long  he  sat  in  the  darkness,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  thinking  about  when 
Wlodzio  rushed  in. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  Are  you  asleep  ?  They 
are  waiting  supper  for  you.  Mamma  thought  that 
you  were  busy,  and  you  are  asleep !  Do  you  know? 
Have  you  noticed  that  Stasia  has  grown  prettier? 
She  speaks  continually  about  Schonemam.  I  am 
sure  she  is  in  love  with  that  German.  Her  eyes 
shine." 

"  They  shine  because  she  is  tired,  only  her  nerves 
keep  her  up." 

"  They  don't  keep  you  up.  Come,  we  are  going 
for  a  walk  after  supper." 

When  they  entered  the  dining-room  everyone  was 
already  at  the  table.  Kazio  found  his  chair  beside 
Stasia,  and  he  did  not  answer  his  brother's  jokes 
about  sleep. 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  shoot  ducks  to-morrow  at 
daybreak  ?  "  laughed  Stasia. 

"What  would  you  do  if  I  took  you  at  your 
word  ?  "  answered  Kazio. 

"Don't,  don't!" 

"  For  God's  sake !  "  protested  Pani  Ozierski. 

"  Be  easy.  I  am  going  away  to-night,"  he 
answered. 

"  Where?  "  asked  Pani  Taida. 
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"  To  Zlotopole  to  see  the  trial  of  the  new  ploughs. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  be  back  in  less  than  ten  days, 
unless  I  do  not  go  to  Warsaw  to  see  the  exhibi- 
tion." 

"  Come  the  day  before  St.  John's  day,"  said  Irena. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  that  we  are  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  forest,  searching  for  the  flowers  of  ferns,  and 
making  a  bonfire  ?  " 

"  And  will  you  sing  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

"  Then  I  will  return." 

"  Don't  forget  the  Councillor's  birthday,"  said 
Pani  Taida.  "  They  are  expecting  you.  The  aunt 
is  angry  with  you  because  you  have  not  visited  them 
for  such  a  long  time." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Panna  Marya  is  also 
angry !  "  laughed  Wlodzio. 

"  Let  her  be  angry !  "  muttered  Kazio.  "  I  have 
no  time  to  admire  her  riding." 

"  Who  is  this  Panna  Marya  ?  "  asked  Stasia. 

"  My  supposed  sister-in-law !  "  answered  Wlodzio. 

She  looked  at  Kazio  with  a  half-sneering  smile, 
but  at  that  moment  he  looked  at  her  too,  and 
answered, 

"  He  is  made  to  be  a  Jewish  match-maker,  who 
is  willing  to  marry  a  young  pig  to  any  young  goose, 
provided  there  is  some  business." 
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"  Don't  compare  Panna  Marya  to  a  goose  or  a 
pig.  And  don't  be  so  proud  and  disdainful.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  get  along  without  me  when  the 
critical  moment  arrives." 

Kazio  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  will  not  know  when  it  comes,  or  when  it 
goes.     I  shall  manage  by  myself." 

"  Oho  !  is  the  fire  already  set  ?  "  laughed  Wlodzio. 

At  that  moment  Pani  Taida  rose  from  the  table, 
and  they  all  passed  into  the  drawing-room. 

Pani  Ozierski  took  possession  of  Stasia.  Pani 
Taida  yawned.  Kazio  was  silent.  The  young 
couple  whispered,  and  then  went  quietly  into  the 
garden. 

Stasia  did  as  she  had  said.  For  a  couple  of  days 
she  ate  and  slept,  then  she  came  to  Pani  Taida, 
showed  her  the  diploma,  kissed  her  hands,  and 
thanked  her  with  such  emotion  that  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes.  The  old  lady  was  so  moved  by  it  that 
she  forgot  her  sermon. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  "  she  asked, 
as  she  took  off  her  eyeglasses  after  reading  the 
diploma. 

"  I  think  of  going  abroad  to  Switzerland.  I  have 
many  acquaintances  there.  The  door  is  open  to  me. 
Mother  consents  to  go  with  me,  and  she  is  even 
glad  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  to  pass 
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the  examination  required  here,  if  I  propose  to 
practise  in  my  own  country.  I  am  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  it  is  time  to  stop  being  a  student.  And 
here  they  look  contemptuously  at  women  doctors, 
they  don't  believe  in  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
a  good  practice,  while  there  one  breathes  easily. 
Consequently,  having  taken  all  that  into  considera- 
tion, I  shall  return  under  the  wings  of  my  almce 
matris" 

"And  you  will  leave  your  own  country.  No 
wonder  everyone  avoids  poor  patients.  Let  them 
die  without  help  and  alone." 

"  I  can't  sacrifice  myself." 

"  That's  a  very  easy  argument  for  egotism  and 
materiaHsm!  I  am  glad  Kazio  doesn't  learn  your 
principles." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  have  already  furnished  him  with 
very  queer  theories  about  matrimony,  and  unfor- 
tunately he  is  so  much  under  your  influence  that  he 
repeats  the  lesson  like  a  parrot." 

"We  never  spoke  about  matrimony,"  Stasia 
denied  energetically.  "  Truly,  I  never  even  thought 
about  theories  myself,  in  that  matter." 

"  Well,  are  you  not  against  matrimony  ?  " 

"  Personally  yes,  as  a  woman ;  but  he  is  a  man, 
let  him  get  married.     What  do  I  care  ?  " 
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"I  am  sure  that  you  alone  could  persuade  him 
to  do  that.     You  ought  to  do  it  to  please  me.'* 

"  I  am  willing  to  fulfil  your  desire." 

"  Well,  I  doubt,  or  rather  I  have  no  right  to  im- 
pose my  wishes  upon  you.  Do  as  you  please.  You 
have  your  own  ideals,  I  have  mine,  we  don't  even 
understand  each  other." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  understand  you  very  well." 

She  put  her  hands  on  her  knees,  bent  her  head, 
and  thought  deeply.  Pani  Taida  did  not  interrupt 
her. 

At  that  moment  the  servant  opened  the  door  and 
said, 

"  Madam,  the  Bazyli's  wife  Hanna  has  come." 

"  Show  her  in." 

A  moment  later  the  weeping  voice  of  the  old 
peasant  woman  was  heard. 

"  Madam,  I  have  come  for  advice.  My  husband 
has  sores  on  his  legs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  cure 
them." 

"  I  will  send  the  doctor  to  you  at  once." 

"  You  mean  the  young  gentleman !  I  have 
already  asked  him,  but  he  said  he  had  no  time. 
Naturally  he  came  here  to  rest.  I  saw  him  going 
with  his  young  lady  in  a  boat  to  the  bee-farm." 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  him  here.  He  is  in  the  van  at 
the  gate." 
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"  Stasia !  "  called  Pani  Taida.  "  Will  you  not  see 
this  man's  sores  ?  " 

The  girl  woke  up  from  her  thoughts. 

"  What  man  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  My  husband,  madam,  he  has  been  ill  since 
Lent." 

"  Let  us  go !  "  said  Pani  Taida  taking  her  hat. 

They  all  three  went  to  the  gate  where  the  peasant 
was  lying  in  the  van. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  anything  here,"  said 
Stasia.     "  Could  we  not  put  him  in  a  room?  " 

"  I  will  order  them  to  open  Dysia's  hospital,"  Pani 
Taida  answered. 

In  a  moment  the  old  nurse  opened  the  cold,  empty 
rooms,  and,  feeling  very  pleased,  arranged  the  bed, 
opened  the  window  and  the  medicine  cupboard,  and 
remembering  Aunt  Dysia's  customs,  she  solemnly 
handed  Stasia  an  apron  and  a  bowl  of  pure  water. 

"  I  will  bring  some  warm  water  at  once,  the 
carbolic  is  here." 

The  old  woman  said  sighingly,  as  she  put  her 
sick  husband  into  bed, 

"My  Lordl  Where  are  those  times  when  the 
late  lady  walked  round  like  an  angel,  curing  body 
and  soul?  I  am  sure  she  sits  on  God's  right  hand, 
and  we  are  orphans  without  her !  " 

Pani  Taida  and  Stasia  were  both  silent,  but  both 
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were  thinking*  of  the  same  thing.  The  vision  and 
the  Herbaiy.  It  seemed  strange  that  after  so  many 
years  Stasia  was  the  first  to  put  on  the  apron  and 
take  possession  of  the  hospital.  And  how  gracefully 
and  skilfully  she  was  working.  The  old  peasant 
was  lying  quiet,  prepared  for  a  long  operation  and 
much  pain,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  when  she 
said, 

"  It's  done.  Now  he  must  lie  quiet,  and  we  must 
dress  the  sores  twice  a  day.  I  had  no  idea  that  one 
could  neglect  sores  so." 

"  Hanna,  leave  him  here,"  said  Pani  Taida. 

"  Madam,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  the  favour.  It's 
now  working  time,  the  poor  man  lies  alone,  there 
is  no  one  to  give  him  even  a  glass  of  water.  Well, 
Bazyli,  will  you  remain  here  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  glad  not  to  move.  When  I  think 
that  I  must  put  my  feet  down  to  climb  the  van  I 
should  prefer  to  die.  May  God  grant  you  heaven, 
young  lady." 

The  nurse  took  the  apron  from  Stasia,  and  hand- 
ing her  some  water  to  wash  her  hands,  said, 

"  I  know  what  he  needs.  Some  good  bouillon 
and  a  fusion  made  of  those  herbs.  I  remember,  as 
though  it  were  only  yesterday,  what  I  was  taught  by 
the  deceased  lady.  How  to  air  the  room,  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  to  chat  a  little  with  them,  and  to 
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rise  twice  during  the  night.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all 
about  it.  But  people  say  that  the  young  lady  is  a 
real  doctor,  so  perhaps  she  could  give  me  something 
for  my  cough." 

The  other  consultation  was  over.  Bazyli's  wife 
marvelled. 

Having  looked  at  the  little  medicine  chest,  Stasia 
gave  the  nurse  some  medicine,  and  went  out  with 
Pani  Taida. 

"  If  the  news  spreads  that  the  hospital  is  open,  all 
the  beds  will  be  occupied  to-morrow !  "  Pani  Taida 
smilingly  said  to  her. 

Stasia,  already  carried  away  by  enthusiasm, 
answered : 

"  In  that  case  we  must  complete  the  little  medicine 
chest,  and  buy  some  ointments,  at  least  those  most 
necessary.  What  a  pity  that  Kazio  went  away.  I 
could  have  asked  him  to  bring  my  instruments.  I 
left  them  in  Warsaw  with  a  friend." 

"  Write  to  your  friend,  she  will  send  them  to  you 
by  post." 

"  I  will  do  so  at  once." 

Pani  Taida  spoke  truth.  Bazyli's  wife  spread  the 
news  in  the  village  about  the  hospital,  and  next  day 
when  Stasia  went  to  look  at  and  dress  the  sick  man's 
sores,  she  found  the  hall  and  the  nurse's  room 
packed  with  people. 
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There  were  several  women  with  children,  a  lad, 
quite  green  on  account  of  a  lasting  fever,  a  man 
whose  hand  had  been  cut  with  an  axe,  two  people 
with  dysentry.     A  whole  crowd. 

Stasia  returned  only  for  luncheon,  full  of 
enthusiasm  about  her  profession,  and  said, 

"  As  you  predicted,  the  hospital  is  full,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  without  medicine.  I  have  no  right 
yet  to  sign  prescriptions,  and  I  am  short  of  all  kinds 
of  medicine." 

She  turned  to  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  know  what?  I  have  changed  my  plans. 
I  am  going  to  pass  the  examination.  A  little  more 
work  will  not  kill  me." 

"Then  you  have  already   began   to  practise!" 
laughed  Wlodzio.     "Can  I  see  the  patients?     Per- 
haps we  can  arrange  a  little  consultation,  or  perform 
some  operation?     I  will  examine  you." 

"Very  well.  Come  after  lunch,"  she  answered, 
without  any  anger,  she  was  even  pleased. 

Wlodzio  went,  looked  at  the  patients,  listened  to 
Stasia's  diagnosis,  signed  several  prescriptions  for 
her,  joked  and  laughed  at  her,  but  when  he  returned, 
he  said  to  his  wife, 

"  Do  you  know  that  she  grasps  things  astonish- 
ingly quickly.  She  decides  as  boldly  and  as  well 
as  though  she  were  a  physician.     I  never  expected 
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that  a  woman  would  be  capable  of  doing  such  work. 
It's  true  that  she  thinks  of  nothing  else." 

"  Then  why  do  you  laugJh  at  and  ridicule  her 
continually  ?  " 

"  That  she  may  not  become  too  proud.  She 
knows  Latin  too,  better  than  is  needful." 

From  that  time  forth  Stasia  was  not  seen  much. 
The  time  free  from  the  care  of  sick  people  she 
spent  in  study,  working,  and  reading  late  into  the 
night.  She  was  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  country 
and  summer.  She  took  no  part  in  the  conversation 
at  meals,  nor  did  she  participate  in  the  pleasures  or 
excursions. 

When  Kazio  returned,  she  told  him  about  her 
occupation,  conducted  him  to  the  hospital,  and  when 
she  found  that  his  attention  wandered,  asked : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  not 
well?     You  don't  look  yourself." 

"  Because  I  am  not  myself,  but  somebody  else's," 
he  answered,  with  a  strange  smile. 

The  answer  and  smile  made  her  thoughtful,  she 
remembered  what  Pani  Taida  had  asked  her  to 
do. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  Not  now,  for  Wlodzio  and  his  wife  are  com- 
ing." 
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"  Then  let  us  go  and  shoot  ducks  to-morrow  at 
daybreak." 

"  Very  well." 

"  I  will  send  someone  to  wake  you." 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  I  shall  finish  my  writing, 
and  shall  not  go  to  bed  at  all." 

"  It's  bad  for  you  to  work  so  much.  You  are  not 
looking  well  again,"  he  said,  with  a  strange  spund 
in  his  voice,  looking  at  her  tenderly. 

"  It's  a  trifle !  It's  not  the  first  time.  Only  get 
a  rifle  ready  for  me." 

Wlodzio  and  his  wife  joined  them,  and  they  all 
went  to  the  house. 

"  Are  we  going  to  kindle  a  bonfire  on  St.  John's 
eve  ?  "  asked  Irena.  "  You  must  go  with  us,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Stasia. 

"  To  get  fern  flowers  ?  Very  well,  if  I  don't  over- 
sleep myself,  for  to-morrow  at  daybreak  we  are 
going  to  shoot  ducks." 

"  I  congratulate  you !  Do  you  remember  mother's 
scolding?  As  for  me,  I  prefer  to  look  at  sunset 
rather  than  sunrise." 

Then  he  turned  to  Kazio : 

"  Tell  mej  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You 
look  conscious  but  absent.  Show  me  your  tongue. 
Are  you  ill?  I  must  Hsten  to  the  beating  of  your 
heajrt.     You  look  as  though  you  were  in  love." 
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"  And  if  I  were  ?     I  have  a  right  to  be." 

"  Certainly  you  have  a  right  Go  to  mamma  and 
get  the  diamond  ring." 

"  Unhappily  I  love  a  married  woman.  That  pear- 
tree  near  the  ice-house." 

"You  look  too  high,"  Wlodzio  said  angrily. 

"  Because  you  tease  everyone,"  rejoined  Irena. 

"  I  never  tease  you." 

"  I  have  never  heard  two  serious  words  from  you 
yet." 

Stasia  smiled,  and  turning  to  the  side  piazza,  said, 

"  Was  it  worth  while  to  marry  such  a  husband  ?  " 

The  next  day  the  world  was  still  grey,  when 
Kazio  dressed  for  hunting,  and  carrying  two  rifles, 
knocked  at  Stasia's  window.  She  opened  it  and 
looked  out,  only  pausing  to  close  a  book  and  blow 
out  the  lamp. 

She  nodded  to  him,  without  speaking,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  her  mother,  who  was  sleeping  in  the 
next  room,  and  in  a  moment  she  entered  the  piazza. 

"  You  see  that  I  have  not  overslept  myself.  Give 
me  my  rifle." 

"  I  will  carry  both." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  wait  on  me." 

She  took  the  rifle  and  cartridges,  and  they  went 
through  the  garden  towards  the  meadow. 

The  world  grew  silvery ;  dew  was  lying  thick  upon 
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the  grass,  quails  were  calling  to  each  other;    but 
for  them  there  was  still  a  great  quiet 

Amish,  the  dog  specialist  for  ducks,  was  jumping 
joyfully  in  front  of  them. 

All  at  once  a  partridge  flew  by.  Stasia  aimed 
and  fired. 

"  Missed !  "  she  said  as  the  bird  disappeared  in  the 
corn. 

"  Your  destiny  is  to  cure,  not  kill,"  said  he. 

"  May  you  be  a  prophet.  What  I  can't  acquire 
is  the  physician's  indifference  to  death.  I  remember 
once,  when  Schonemam  was  operating,  the  young 
woman  died.  There  were  several  students  round 
the  table.  They  all  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on  a 
bad  affair,  or  perhaps  they  really  had  no  feehng : 
Schonemam  went  to  the  window,  rapped  the  pane, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  was  nearly  crying. 
I  should  have  preferred  to  die  myself.     Brrr !  " 

"  That  Schonemam,  is  he  young  or  old  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Not  old.  Ah,  he  is  a  master  surgeon !  I  should 
like  to  be  he !  " 

"  Is  he  the  man  that  Wlodzio  says  you  are  in  love 
with?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  indifferently.  "  He  could 
not  bear  girl  students,  not  that  he  had  a  prejudice, 
he  is  superior  to  that,  but  he  maintains  that  they  are 
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not  physically  strong  enough  for  surgery.  For 
sometimes  there  are  operations  where  only  strength 
is  necessary,  and  then  one  must  be  accustomed  not 
to  hesitate,  but  to  cut  and  pull,  while  the  body 
shivers  with  pain !  Then  every  girl  student's  hands 
tremble,  and  they  grow  pale.  It  used  to  make  him 
angry,  and  he  used  to  send  them  away,  but  he 
always  turned  to  me :  *  Fraulein  Ozierski,  sie  sind 
dock  Mensh,  forward!  The  others  only  spoil  my 
work.  Well,  show  them  that  you  have  some  strength 
— cold  strength ! '  They've  even  given  me  the  name 
of  '  cold  strength ! '  " 

Kazio  listened  as  he  walked  behind  her.  The  sun 
was  rising,  the  noise  made  by  the  birds  woke  up  the 
fields  and  scented  meadows  ;  they  were  nearing  the 
marshes,  through  which  meandered  a  brook ;  the 
world  was  beautiful,  Kazio  was  intoxicated,  and 
Stasia  was  talking  about  operations  with  enthusi- 
asm. Consequently  he  was  seized  with  anger 
towards  her. 

"You  would  cut  me  up  also  with  cold  strength, 
to  show  it  to  your  Schonemam,"  he  muttered  with 
irritation. 

She  turned. 

"  Why  are  you  angry?  Truly,  Wlodzio  was  right, 
you  are  changed.  One  can  talk  about  nothing  to 
you." 
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"  Why  about  nothing  ?  Are  there  no  other  sub- 
jects besides  the  display  of  butcheries?  What 
interest  can  I  take  in  your  coquetting  with  that 
Schonemam?  " 

"  The  same  as  I  take  in  your  cattle  and  sheep. 
I  listen  with  interest  to  your  occupations." 

"  May  the  deuce  take  all  that !  " 

"  Then  we  ishall  be  silent,  for  I  can't  talk  about 
the  people,  I  don't  read  political  news.  I  don't  pay 
attention  to  society  gossip." 

He  was  ashamed  of  his  anger. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  I  am  nervous,"  he  said. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  for  anything ;  I  work,  and 
toil,  and  for  what — for  whom  ?  " 

"  That  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  going  to  tell 
you.  Your  mother  reproached  me:  she  said  that 
if  you  don't  marry,  it's  because  of  my  bad  influence 
over  you.  If  you  told  her  so  then  you  lied.  When 
did  I  tell  you  not  to  marry  ?  " 

She  turned,  stopped,  and  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
marry  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said  frankly.     "  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  If  I  were  to  marry  would  you  mind?  " 

She  was  thinking,  scrutinising  herself  honestly. 
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"  I  never  thought  of  that  either,"  she  said.  "  But, 
of  course,  it  must  come,  for  such  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  Hfe." 

"Perhaps  you  have  a  girl  for  me?"  he  asked 
bitterly. 

"  The  idea !  You  will  marry  some  pretty,  rich 
girl,  as  you  all  do,  and  you  will  both  be  happy." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment and  advice.  I  shall  not,  as  they  all  do,  marry 
a  rich  girl,  for  I  love  one,  but  she  does  not  want  me, 
consequently  I  shall  remain  a  bachelor." 

"  Why  does  she  not  want  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can't  give  her  enough,  and  I  can't 
conquer  her  heart." 

She  tossed  her  head. 

"  Well,  well,  and  you  are  so  much  in  love  with  her.'* 

"Are  you  glad?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  frankly.  "  For  you  seem  a 
stranger  to  me." 

She  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
said : 

"It's  strange  that  everyone  must  go  through  it 
I  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  shall  be  able  to  escape. 
I  suppose  I  shall,  for  in  order  to  fall  in  love,  one 
must  have  some  illusions^  one  must  preserve  some 
ideals,  and  I  only  see  the  naked  truth.  Do  you 
love  her  for  her  beauty  ?  " 
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"No,  I  love  her  because  she  is  a  man,  and  she 
grew  into  my  soul." 

"  And  maybe  you  don't  care  to  possess  her  ?  "  she 
asked  ironically. 

"  Yes,  for  homo  sum.     But  I  love  her  for  her  soul." 

"  I  should  like  to  believe  it,  but  it  is  difficult,"  she 
muttered. 

"  You  oug-ht  to  tell  that  to  your  mother,"  she  said 
after  a  moment.  "  Then  she  would  not  hold  me 
responsible  any  longer." 

"I  am  not  disposed  to  give  my  confidences  to 
anybody  except  you." 

"  But  now  I  can't  help  you,  you  must  suffer  alone." 

"  If  you  knew  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  in  love,  you 
would  envy  me.  I  am  as  rich  as  a  king ;  I  have 
my  chosen  one." 

"  Who  doesn't  want  you." 

"  But  she  does  not  love  another  man.  Her  heart 
sleeps,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale." 

"  Till  some  elegant  prince  wakes  her." 

"  No,  she  would  not  care  for  such  a  man,  and  such 
a  man  will  not  meet  her.     She  will  be  mine,  or  no 


one's." 


"Do  you  know  that  you  are  talking  as  though 
you  had  fever  ?  " 

"May  such  a  fever  come  on  you  also.  Then. 
then!" 
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"  There  would  be  two  crazy  people." 

"  No,  there  would  be  two  happy  beings." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders ; 
surprise  and  dismay  were  depicted  on  her  face. 

"  Upon  my  word  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  you !  You  are  looking  at  me  as  though  I  were 
that  beloved  woman." 

"  Naturally  it's  you!     Who  else  could  it  be?  " 

"  I  ?     You  are  in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"  And  I  am  not  allowed  to  be ! " 

"  What  did  you  tell  me  last  year  in  Warsaw  ?  " 

"At  that  time  I  did  not  know  that  I  loved  you, 
now  I  know  it." 

"  And  you  propose  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  offer  me  your  heart  and  hand  ?  " 

"  Not  hand,  heart  only.     It's  yours." 

"  He  is  a  madman.  It's  unworthy  of  both  of  us! 
I  had  a  comrade,  a  brotherly  soul,  and  now  what 
are  you  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  remain  a  brotherly  soul." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  don't  believe  you  any  more." 

She  was  angry. 

"  Listen,  you  had  better  come  to  your  senses,  and 
drive  that  out  of  your  head.  It's  so  absurd,  that  it 
will  pass  if  you  think  seriously  of  it.  Ask  anyone 
if  I  am  a  young  girl  capable  of  inspiring  love  ?    You 
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don't    know    what    you    are    talking    about.     Just 
imagine  what  your  mother  would  say." 

"  Let  me  be,  I  shall  not  tell  anyone,  nor  shall  I 
change  my  mind.  I  don't  bother  you,  for  I  don't 
ask  you  to  love  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fall 
in  love  with  anyone  else.  That  is  why  I  love  you. 
You  are  a  solid,  proud  man.  Go  your  way,  you  have 
opened  the  gate,  now  the  world  is  open  to  you.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that 
you  may  not  wonder  that  I  am  whimsical  and  not 
myself  sometimes ;  but  I  shan't  tell  you  anything 
more.  It's  ended,  it's  done  with.  You  may  forget 
the  whole  conversation." 

"  You  are  stupid !  That's  impossible.  Do  you 
know,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  talk  to  Wlodzio 
about  it.     He  would  cure  you !  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  do  it." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  open  my  heart  for  entertain- 
ment, and  you  are  too  solid  and  true  to  betray  any- 
one's confidences  for  a  joke.  Let  us  go  and  kill 
some  ducks." 

"  Let  me  be.  I  can't  think  of  ducks.  I  shall 
return  home.     I  am  so  mad  with  you !  " 

"  I  have  neither  offended  nor  insulted  you." 

"  Go  and  find  the  common-sense  you  have  lost" 

She  turned  and  went  homeward. 

o 
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"  It  was  not  worth  while  to  go  out  so  early,  to 
hear  such  stupid  talk,"  she  muttered  to  herself. 
"  That  comrade  who  spoke  to  me  in  Geneva,  caught 
it  better,  but  I  could  not  abuse  this  one,  for  he  did 
not  make  me  any  propositions.  But,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  a  stupid  situation.  I  must  pack  my  things 
and  go  away.  I  would  rather  have  gone  and  looked 
after  geese  than  have  heard  such  news." 

She  went  straight  to  the  little  hospital,  and  after 
an  hour  spent  in  taking  care  of  the  patients,  she 
thought  more  of  the  incident.  It  seemed  very  paltry 
to  her,  compared  with  the  patients  and  their  suffer- 
ings, and  at  length  she  forgot  it  altogether. 

Going  to  breakfast,  she  met  Kazio,  returning  from 
hunting.  He  had  two  ducks,  and  one  of  his  hands 
was  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  stained  with  blood. 

"  Will  you  not  dress  my  wound  too  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Have  you  shot  yourself  ?  "  she  asked,  with  un- 
easiness in  her  voice. 

"  The  dog  was  biting  a  duck,  I  was  chasing  him, 
and  the  rifle  went  off.  The  fingers  are  intact,^  but 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  torn." 

"  Come  to  the  hospital." 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  house.  Pani 
Taida  arrived  first,  and  found  Stasia  at  work. 

Kazio  was  pale  from  pain,  he  was  silent,  and  did 
not  look  at  his  hand,  but  at  Stasia,  who  was  very 
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deliberately  taking  out  the  grains  of  shot  that  were 
covered  with  blood. 

"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me,  will  he  not  lose  his 
hand  ?  We  must  wake  up  Wlodzio !  "  she  cried  in 
despair. 

"  Let  him  sleep !  "  protested  Kazio.  "  Stasia  is 
working  so  well  that  I  don't  feel  any  pain.  And  if 
I  am  going  to  lose  my  hand,  then  even  Wlodzio 
cannot  help  it." 

"  The  hand  will  remain,  only  the  scar  will  remain 
too  for  remembrance,"  Stasia  answered.  "  If  you 
don't  feel  well  there  is  some  ether." 

His  mother  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
his  forehead,  which  was  bathed  in  perspiration. 
At  that  moment  Wlodzio  arrived,  having  been 
awakened  by  the  servants. 

He  wanted  to  help  Stasia,  but  his  brother  would 
not  let  him. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  your  paws  are  heavy !  "  he  cried. 

"  How  difficult  he  is !  Very  well ;  now,  Panna 
Stasia,  put  some  ice  on  it,  and  put  the  giddy  fellow 
to  bed.  There  is  no  danger,  but  for  a  month  he  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with.  Have  you  tried 
the  bone  to  see  if  it  is  injured?  " 

"  It  is  not.     Only  the  small  finger  will  be  stiff." 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  now,  man,  go  to  bed." 

"  I  shan't,  thank  you,  I  feel  better." 
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She  put  his  arm  in  a  shng,  and  he,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pain,  was  pleased,  thinking  that  every  day  she 
would  dress  his  wound.  He  did  not  go  to  bed,  but 
sat  on  the  piazza,  where  all  surrounded  him,  waiting 
on  him,  and  trying  to  please  him.  In  face  of  this 
Stasia  could  not  go  away,  and  then  she  thought  less 
and  less  about  that  unexpected  proposal,  and  Kazio. 
faithful  to  his  word,  did  not  betray  himself,  either 
by  word  or  by  look. 

In  the  meantime,  not  only  from  Ruda,  but  from 
surrounding  villages,  the  people  came  to  consult  the 
young  lady.  It  was  quite  a  procession.  She  worked 
hard  the  whole  day  long,  and  was  happy. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  old  Fijolski  is  able  to 
attend  so  many  sick  people?  "  she  asked  Kazio  once, 
as  she  dressed  his  wound. 

"  He !  "  said  Kazio.  "  He  would  not  care  for  such 
a  practice !  The  peasants  want  advice  and  medicine, 
but  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  it,  and'  as  there  are 
no  doctors  who  will  work  without  remuneration,  they 
don't  go  to  them.  Fijolski  serves  the  nobility, 
burghers,  Jews,  officials,  and  those  who  let  him  earn 
his  livelihood,  the  rest  of  his  time  he  plays  cards." 

"  Then  who  takes  care  of  them  ?  "  asked  Stasia. 

"  The  barbers  sometimes,  but  mostly  witches. 
Therefore  the  mortality  among  them  is  great,"  said 
Pani  Taida  with  a  sigh. 
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"  Here  is  a  field  for  work.  To  give  up  fame  and 
consecrate  one's  self  to  that !  "  thought  Stasia. 

Kazio  looked  at  her  inquisitively,  anxious  to  learn 
why  she  suddenly  became  silent,  and  Pani  Taida 
said, 

**  It  is  difficult  to  get  extraordinary  virtues  from 
people.  Fijolski  is  like  everyone  else.  He  lives  by 
his  profession,  as  a  priest  lives  by  religion.  One 
takes  money  for  consultation,  the  other  for  prayer. 
It's  true,  that  looking  at  it  from  an  ideal  point  of 
view,  it  is  horribly  dissonant ;  but  there  is  no 
harmony  in  the  world,  and  the  struggle  for  life  has 
killed  in  us  even  the  notion  of  ideal  and  sacrifice. 
There  are  some  persons  who  are  anxious  for  fame, 
but  no  one  wishes  for  praise." 

Stasia  did  not  make  any  answer  to  that  either. 
She  let  her  head  droop,  she  was  thinking.  Finally 
she  rose  and  went  to  her  room  to  study  for  her 
examination.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  Kazio's  hand 
was  almost  healed,  and  while  dressing  it,  Stasia 
said, 

"  We  are  going  to-morrow." 

He  grew  pale  at  the  news. 

"  Already  ?  "  he  said  sadly. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  you.  I  shall  try  and 
repay  you !  "  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  I  shall  talk  to 
your  mother  to-day." 
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"  What  about  ?  "  he  asked  uneasily. 

"  About  everything !  "  she  answered  evasively. 

He  wanted  to  ask  further  questions,  but  at 
that  moment  Pani  Ozierski  entered  the  room,  and 
called  Stasia  to  help  put  some  books  in  a  trunk ; 
thus  Kazio  learned  nothing  more. 

In  the  evening  Pani  Taida  was  writing  in  her  grey 
book,  when  there  was  a  rap  at  her  door,  and  Stasia 
entered. 

She  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  seating  herself 
on  a  small  chair  at  the  old  lady's  feet,  said, 

"  I  come  to  you  with  a  ready-made  plan  for  the 
future,  and  I  want  to  ask  your  sanction." 

"  Suppose  you  get  criticism  instead  of  sanction?  '* 

"  No.     I  am  sure  of  the  sanction." 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  began : 

"  Do  you  remember  when  I  came  here  the  first 
time  with  my  mother,  cried  down,  and  righteously 
too,  as  a  being  without  honour  or  faith,  as  the  worst 
of  daughters,  as  an  adventuress  ?  And  do  you  know 
I  should  certainly  have  ended  in  a  prison,  or  in  a 
mad-house,  had  it  not  been  for  you  ? 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  remember  what  you  said  then, 
but  it  rings  in  my  ears  still,  as  though  it  had  been 
to-day.  All  the  older  people  were,  according  to  my 
ideas,  idiots  and  foes,  their  every  persuasion  was  the 
subject  for  a  sneer,  but  your  words  struck  my  soul. 
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What  a  chaos  and  conflagration  was  there!  I 
thought,  and  perceived  a  purpose  for  my  hfe.  And 
then  secretly  I  read  your  grey  book,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  be  a  heroine." 

"  Crazy  head !  There  is  still  fire  in  it,"  said  Pani 
Taida. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  conflagration  but  a 
torch.  Then,  thanks  to  you,  I  was  able  to  accom- 
plish my  first  turning." 

"  A  lovely  turning.  Perhaps  you  ran  away  from 
your  home  also  through  me." 

"  Yes,  I  had  to  fight — to  win  my  aim,  as  you  have 
often  done  during  your  life.  Then  bad  times  came 
to  me ;  I  lost  faith  in  God  and  respect  for  man ;  I 
was  in  great  misery,  half  a  step  from  suicide.  I  have 
not  told  you  about  that  evening  when  Aunt  Dysia 
appeared  to  me.  I  was  not  studying,  I  was  looking  at 
the  dying  lamp.  I  was  ready  as  it  shed  its  last  gleam 
to  swallow  poison,  and  end  everything.  Then  she 
came,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  church,  in  the 
evening  I  received  a  letter,  and  I  was  saved,  thanks 
to  you.  Then  that  hundred  roubles  was  one  step 
more  to  trminph.     Thanks  to  you,  I  am  what  I  am!  " 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  don't  like  your  emancipa- 
tion, and  only  your  head  could  work  out  such 
conclusions  from  my  deeds.  I  was  always  dis- 
pleased with  the  way  you  went." 
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"But  you  did  not  permit  me  to  sink,  and  last 
summer  in  Warsaw,  who  was  it  understood  me,  and 
gave  me  a  chance  of  finishing  my  studies  ?  " 

"  Truly  it  was  not  my  merit ;  Kazio  persuaded  me. 
Well,  you  had  worked  so  many  years,  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  waste  all  your  work  and  time.  I  can't  bear 
unfinished  work." 

"  Have  you  thought  that  you  had  been  helping 
an  ingrate  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  What  phrases !  First  I  have  not 
helped  you.  Take  as  one  of  the  principles  of  your 
life,  that  to  prevent  someone  from  sinking,  and  to 
help  In  time  of  need,  is  nothing  extraordinary  to 
God  or  to  your  conscience ;  it's  an  elementary  duty, 
and  if  you  would  accomplish  it,  then  don't  seek  for 
glory  in  so  doing,  nor  expect  gratitude.  People 
have  made  a  virtue  of  it,  but  believe  me,  it  has  no 
value  with  God.  And  gratitude! — gratitude  for 
what?  This  expectation  of  reward,  of  pay,  shows 
how  falsely  people  understand  duty !  " 

"  Therefore,  I  shall  neither  thank  you,  nor  pay 
you,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  memory,  from  the 
respect  I  have  for  you,  I  will  follow  in  your  path. 
I  wish  for  renown,  but  as  you  are  the  master  of  all 
wisdom  for  me,  your  ideal  shall  be  my  aim.  I  shall 
not  give  you  gratitude,  but  I  shall  follow  your 
principles.     I  am  going  away  to-morrow.     I  wish  to 
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pass  the  examination,  and  with  the  New  Year  I 
shall  return  with  my  mother  to  the  town,  and  there 
fulfil  my  vocation  in  the  way  you  understand  it." 

Pani  Taida  bent  over  her,  took  the  g^irl's  burning 
head  in  both  her  hands,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 
She  was  so  much  moved  that  she  could  not  speak 
at  once,  and  it  was  only  after  some  time  that  she 
said, 

"  And  if  that  will  suffice  you,  be  sure  of  happiness, 
for  there  are  no  paltry  duties — there  are  only  paltry 
people." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

When  Stasia  settled  in  the  town  with  her  mother, 
there  was  a  seething  as  if  someone  had  stirred  up 
an  ant's  nest  with  a  stick.  Everyone  promised 
themselves  that  they  would  not  consult  "  that 
woman."  Strange  as  it  seems  the  most  indignant 
were  women ;  they  felt  as  though  someone  had 
brought  disgrace  upon  them ;  as  though  Stasia  had 
brought  disgrace  on  the  whole  feminine  sex.  Natu- 
rally sneers  and  bad  jokes  came  from  Fijolski's 
house,  and  these  were  retailed  round  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  town  gossips,  headed  by  Pani  Klara 
Wawelski,  began  to  slander  Stasia,  and  to  tell 
stories  about  her,  attacking  her  morals. 

In  a  word  the  town  seethed  like  a  pot,  only  the 
new-comers  did  not  know  much  about  it,  for  they 
were  busy  putting  their  new  home  in  order. 

For  two  thousand  roubles  Pani  Ozierski  had  pur- 
chased a  small  house  with  a  large  garden,  not  far 
from  the  square,  the  rest  of  her  capital  she  entrusted 
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to  Kazio,  and  pleased  with  the  cheapness  of  the 
necessities  of  Hfe,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to 
gardening  and  housekeeping. 

Their  income  was  quite  sufficient  to  live  there 
comfortably,  consequently  they  were  without  un- 
easiness upon  that  point. 

"  You  will  not  have  any  patients !  "  said  every- 
one laughing. 

But  immediately,  in  fact,  the  very  first  Sunday, 
the  peasants  came  from  Ruda,  and  began  seeking 
and  inquiring,  and  although  they  were  driven  away 
from  all  the  doors,  they  at  length  found  "  the  young 
lady." 

The  druggist  was  surprised,  when  the  same  day 
three  peasants  brought  him  prescriptions,  boldly 
signed  "  Dr.  Stanislawa  Ozierski." 

There  were  many  persons  in  the  shop,  Fijolski 
was  there  also.  Both  looked  at  the  prescriptions, 
joking,  and  the  chemist  said  to  one  of  the  peasants, 

"  Is  the  medicine  for  a  cough  ?  " 

"  No,  for  fever." 

"  It's  written  for  a  cough." 

They  began  to  laugh,  and  someone  asked, 

"  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  consultation  ?  " 

"  Nothing !  "  answered  the  man.  "  You  had  better 
give  me  the  medicine.  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me  good. 
We  know  the  young  lady.      She  would  not  turn. 
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anyone  from  her  door ;  she  is  a  good  doctor,  and  we 
know  that  she  can  cure." 

The  chemist  began  to  whisper  with  the  physician, 
but  finally  the  pharmacist  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

"  It  can't  be !  Dangerous !  "  He  finished  the 
conversation  in  a  whisper,  and  began  to  prepare  the 
medicine,  and  Fijolski  went  out  frowning. 

A  townswoman  approached  the  peasants,  followed 
by  a  couple  of  inquisitive  Jews. 

"Is  it  true  that  she  cures  for  nothing?"  they 
began  to  ask. 

"  Yes.  She  wouldn't  take  a  copper ;  sometimes 
she  would  examine  and  ask  different  questions, 
sometimes  she  would  only  glance  at  us,  and  im- 
mediately know  what  ailed  us.  She  had  such  clever 
good  eyes." 

"  But  if  an  operation  is  necessary  she  couldn't 
do  it !  "  moaned  a  Jew.  "  Or  she  would  want  to  be 
paid  for  it.  An  operation  is  a  diffi.cult  thing !  "  and 
he  sighed. 

"It  hasn't  happened  to  me ! "  answered  the 
peasant ;  "  but  a  woman  from  our  village  was  one 
month  in  the  hospital  in  Ruda ;  she  had  a  big  boil 
and  the  young  lady  cured  her." 

"A  boil?     That's  what  I  have,"  moaned  the  Jew. 

"  Then  go  to  her !  "  ended  the  peasant,  taking  his 
medicine  and  going  out. 
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"  It's  wonderful.  She  cures  for  nothing ! " 
muttered  the  townsvvoman,  as  she  also  went  home. 
The  fabulous  news  ran  through  the  poor  houses. 
There  was  someone  who  was  not  charging  any- 
thing for  advice.  The  result  of  it  was,  that  in  the 
afternoon,  several  Jewish  women  found  their  way 
to  Ozierski's  house.  They  did  not  believe  in  a 
woman  doctor,  they  were  afraid  to  offend  Fijolski ; 
consequently  they  went  secretly,  for  the  temptation 
to  get  advice  for  nothing  was  great. 

Thus  in  a  few  days  Stasia  had  a  crowd  of  patients. 
It  was  true  that  those  patients  did  not  arrive  in  their 
own  carriages,  they  did  not  even  wear  shoes ;  and 
Pani  Ozierski  looked  with  horror  at  the  exhibition 
of  rags,  dirt,  and  wildness,  but  Stasia  never  once 
betrayed  her  disgust  and  repulsion.  With  the 
greatest  patience  and  self-denial  she  took  care  of 
the  poorest,  making  only  this  difference  between 
her  patients,  that  the  one  who  had  got  a  shirt  got  a 
prescription  for  the  chemist's  shop,  and  the  one  who 
had  no  shirt  received  his  medicine  from  her.  In 
that  way  renown  and  popularity  was  certain,  and  in 
fact  after  a  week  she  was  obliged  to  put  an  inscrip- 
tion on  her  door  with  the  hours  of  consultation.  For 
the  sick  people  would  not  let  her  have  time  to  eat, 
or  sleep,  or  read. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  got  rid  of  stench,  vermin,  and 
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bugs !  "  Fijolski  said  ironically.  "  I  must  pay  my 
colleague  a  visit  and  thank  her  for  being  good 
enough  to  do  it" 

In  the  meantime,  Stasia  did  not  cause  more  deaths 
than  other  doctors,  for  the  number  of  funerals  did 
not  increase,  and  she  gained  the  support  of  the 
chemist,  who  began  to  receive  money  from  the  poor 
people,  whom  a  self-respecting  physician  would  not 
even  look  at. 

He  made  an  apparently  difficult  prescription  the 
-excuse  for  calling  on  the  Ozierskis. 

Stasia  listened  indifferently  to  his  deluge  of  com- 
pliments, and  he  looked  inquisitively  at  the  walls, 
the  furniture,  and  then  at  her,  gathering  material  for 
his  evening  chat  with  the  judge  and  the  surveyor. 
For  notwithstanding  the  ostracism,  everybody  was 
anxious  to  know  how  she  lived,  and  how  such  a 
curious  specimen  as  a  woman  doctor  looked. 

Thus  in  the  evening  the  druggist  was  the  lion  of 
the  entertainment. 

"  Is  it  true  that  she  wears  her  hair  cut  short,  and 
that  she  smokes  cigarettes  ?  "  asked  the  ladies. 

"  She  has  long  black  hair,  and  her  cigarettes  are 
excellent.     I  smoked  one." 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"  Good-looking,  tall,  well-built,  only  she  must  be 
proud,  and  think  a  great  deal  of  herself.    When  I 
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congratulated  her  upon  having  such  a  large  practice, 
she  looked  at  me,  guessed  that  I  was  joking,  and 
said, 

"  *  Yes,  I  am  pleased  with  my  patients,  I  wished 
for  such.' 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  that  her  instruments  are  per- 
fect jewels.  In  Warsaw  the  best  surgeon  would  be 
proud  of  them.  She  has  also  plenty  of  books  and 
periodicals  in  different  languages.  One  can  see 
that  they  are  well-to-do.  She  told  me  she  was 
going  to  have  a  horse,  so  that  she  would  be  able 
to  visit  distant  villages." 

"  Someone  must  find  the  money  for  all  that,"  said 
Pani  Klara  Wawelski  maliciously ;  she,  formerly  so 
proud  of  her  virtue,  now  slandered  any  woman. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense !  "  rejoined  her  husband. 
"  In  the  first  place,  no  one  visits  them,  and  then 
Pani  Skarsewski  would  not  have  taken  care  of  such 
a  woman." 

"  Her  son  takes  care  also." 

"Who?  Kazio?  Who  has  seen  him  there? 
Woman,  come  to  your  senses  1  " 

"  Precisely,  it's  a  bad  sign  that  no  one  has  seen 
him  there.  Virtue  is  not  afraid  of  bright  day  and 
human  eyes,  and  vice  alone  lies  hidden  in  the  night." 

Wawelski  began  to  laugh. 

"  Then  you  insinuate  that  he  goes  there  during 
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the  night!  Fifteen  miles  from  Ruda  here,  and 
fifteen  miles  back  again.  You  had  better  find  some- 
one living  nearer." 

"What  I  know,  I  know!  She  is  a  notorious 
sinner,  she  doesn't  go  to  church,  she  has  a  sugar- 
bowl  made  of  a  human  skull,  she  does  not  fast  on 
Fridays,  she  quarrels  with  her  mother.  And  who 
knows  if  she  ever  goes  to  confession.  My  foot 
would  never  overstep  her  threshold,  even  had  we 
the  public  approval,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

Wawelski  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand,  and  sat 
down  to  play  cards,  knowing  that  he  could  not  out- 
talk  his  wife. 

The  fact  was,  that  Kazio  had  only  once  visited 
the  Ozierskis  with  his  mother,  and  after  that  did  not 
show  up  again.  Their  relations  had  undergone  a 
change.  He  was  very  solemn  and  very  stiff,  never 
gave  her  any  confidences  as  formerly ;  he  only 
talked  of  general  topics,  as  though  he  were  bored 
and  wearied  by  something.  Pani  Taida  complained 
to  Pani  Ozierski  that  she  felt  more  and  more  the 
burden  of  her  duties,  and  that  her  son  did  not 
even  like  to  talk  of  matrimony.  They  talked  about 
the  matter,  but  neither  of  them  suspected  that  the 
boy  was  in  love,  without  any  hope  of  reciprocal 
sentiments,  that  he  suffered,  but  did  not  wish  to 
forget. 
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He  was  stubbvorn  in  his  choice,  he  did  not  want 
another,  but  would  not  give  up  that  one,  only  he 
grew  afraid  of  betraying  his  secret,  and  of  being 
unable  to  keep  his  promise  of  silence. 

Thus  months  passed.  Stasia  worked  hard,  and 
felt  contented.  Then  came  a  cold  and  rainy  March, 
the  work  increased,  they  began  to  call  her  to  the 
surrounding  villages,  for  diphtheria  and  croup  were 
making  havoc  everywhere ;  the  children  were  dying 
like  flies,  and  Fijolski  was  suffering  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  only  visited  his  best  clients. 

One  day  Pani  Klara  Wawelski's  little  boy,  her 
only  son,  was  taken  ill.  Wawelski  was  not  at  home. 
Pani  Klara  in  despair  sent  for  Fijolski.  The 
weather  was  dreadful ;  rain  mingled  with  snow  was 
falling  fast,  the  wind  howled ;  in  the  p>oorer  parts  of 
the  town,  where  there  was  no  pavement,  the  mud 
was  up  to  the  knees. 

After  long  dreadful  waiting  the  servant  returned 
without  him.  He  had  given  her  a  prescription,  for 
being  sick  himself,  he  could  not  come,  so  he  said. 

Pani  Klara  b^an  to  tear  her  hair,  to  lament,  and 
to  curse  ;  the  boy  was  in  a  fever. 

"  Why  not  call  in  the  young  lady  ?  "  timidly  said 

the  servant,  who  secretly  visited  Stasia,  asking  her 

advice  for  her  ailments. 

"  Go,  pray  her  to  come !     Let  her  save  my  child ! 

P 
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But  if  she  would  not  come  either,  my  Lord ! " 
moaned  Pani  Klara,  as  she  knelt  by  the  child's 
cradle. 

"  If  I  can  only  find  her  at  home,  they  call  her  out 
so  much  now." 

"  My  Lord,  perhaps  she  will  not  come  to  my  house. 
Tell  her  that  I  beseech  her,  on  my  knees,  or  don't 
tell  her  to  whom  she  is  called,  only  tell  her  when 
she  is  on  the  way.     Go !     Go !  " 

Again  the  servant  went  out,  and  again  the 
minutes  seemed  like  centuries  to  the  anxious 
mother. 

"  She  will  not  come !  I  am  sure  she  knows  what  I 
said  about  her ;  they  must  have  repeated  it  to  her. 
Now  she  will  avenge  herself !  How  unhappy  I  am ! 
My  treasure,  my  dearest  Konrad !  " 

She  looked  angrily  at  her  three  step-children, 
sleeping  soundly  in  the  next  room. 

The  hall  door  creaked,  Pani  Klara  rushed  to  meet 
the  servant. 

"  She  will  not  come !  "  she  cried. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  here !  "  answered  Stasia, 
raising  the  lantern  and  looking  round. 

While  the  astonished  Wawelski  stood  like  a  post. 
Stasia  took  off  her  wet  mantle  and  said, 

"  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  your  servant  to  the 
drug  stores,  for  we  must  lose  no  time.  Has  the 
child  croup  ?  " 
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"Ah!  If  he  dies  I  shall  not  ouUive  him.  And 
that  doctor  is  without  a  conscience,  he  did  not  want 
to  come." 

"  He  is  more  without  feet  than  without  con- 
science !  "  answered  Stasia.  "  Well,  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  my  advice.  I  must  warm  myself  for  a 
moment.     How  long  has  the  child  been  ill  ?  " 

"  Since  this  evening !  Ah,  madam,  it's  a  century 
to  a  mother.  If  you  rescue  him  I  will  give  you 
everything  I  have.  Pray  come  to  the  drawing- 
room." 

Stasia  entered  the  room  rubbing  her  hands. 

"  Dr.  Fijolski  has  chosen  a  bad  time  to  be  sick," 
said  she.  "  With  such  an  epidemic  three  physicians 
would  have  had  enough  work." 

"  It's  very  good  for  you !  "  said  Pani  Klaja. 

"  Why?    On  the  contrary,  I  can't  attend  everyone." 

"  But  it  is  good  financially.'* 

"  You  are  mistaken.  I  give  advice  without 
remuneration." 

"  To  everyone  ?     How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Happily  I  don't  need  to  practise  medicine  for  a 
livelihood.  Consequently  I  live  to  cure.  But  I  am 
ready.  We  will  go  to  the  sick  child.  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  for  they  are  waiting  for  me  with  a  carriage." 

"  You  will  go  for  nothing,  in  such  weather  ?  " 

"  I  can't  wait  for  good  weather." 
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They  entered  the  chamber,  and  Stasia  became 
silent,  giving  all  her  attention  to  the  child.  She 
looked  at  the  boy  carefully,  measured  the  degree  of 
fever,  investigated  his  lungs  and  throat.  Then  she 
turned  to  his  mother  and  said, 

"  An  operation  must  be  performed." 

"  Lord !     You  wish  to  cut  the  throat !  " 

"  The  idea !  "  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
taking  a  needle  and  a  little  bottle  from  her  bag,  she 
added,  as  she  uncovered  the  boy,  "  Help  me !  " 

"  You  will  kill  him !  "  moaned  Pani  Wawelski. 
"  My  Lord,  and  I  am  alone !  " 

Stasia  looked  at  her  severely,  she  would  have 
liked  to  say  something  sharp,  but  she  controlled 
herself;  hearing  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  child 
she  took  the  candle,  placed  it  so  that  it  would 
throw  a  good  light,  and  made  an  injection;  before 
Pani  Wawelski  noticed,  the  operation  was  done. 

At  that  moment  the  servant  returned  with  the 
medicine. 

"  They  have  sent  a  carriage  from  Ruda  for  you !  " 
she  said.  "  The  coachman  was  looking  for  you,  and 
the  chemist  told  him  you  were  here.  It  seems  that 
two  of  the  land-steward's  children  have  died,  and 
the  third  is  dying." 

Stasia  took  the  medicine  from  her,  and  gave  the 
child  a  spoonful  of  it,  then  she  caressed  its  head,  and 
looked  at  Pani  Klara. 
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"  He  will  get  well,  calm  yourself  and  go  to  bed ; 
give  him  the  medicine  every  hour  if  he  doesn't  sleep. 
Be  hopeful!" 

She  turned  and  went  out.  Pani  Wawelski  was 
ashamed  of  herself,  rushed  after  her  to  the  hall,  but 
she  was  gone.  By  morning  the  boy  was  better,  and 
Pani  Klara  was  still  more  ashamed  of  herself. 
When  some  friends  came  to  visit  her,  she  began  to 
run  down  Fijolski. 

"  The  lazy  thing  pretended  to  be  ill,  so  as  to  have 
a  pretext  for  staying  in  his  warm  house.  Through 
our  tears  and  misfortunes  he  got  rich,  and  now  he 
doesn't  care  for  sick  people.  I  was  obliged  to  call 
in  Ozierski." 

"  Ah !  "  the  friends  wondered.  "  What  ?  Did  she 
come?     Does  she  understand  anything?" 

"  She  came  immediately.  God  has  shown  mercy 
upon  me,  for  she  did  not  do  much.  She  spoke  of  an 
operation,  but  I  would  not  permit  it,  so  she  only 
gave  him  an  injection ;  it  must  have  had  morphine 
in  it  to  make  him  sleep,  and  she  left  some  medicine. 
But  what  they  said  about  her  being  a  scarecrow  is 
false.  She  is  ordinary,  but  the  woman  is  a  woman. 
She  caressed  the  little  one,  and  handled  him  so 
delicately  that  he  was  not  at  all  frightened." 

"  Did  she  accept  money  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  of  offering  it  to  her.     She  said 
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that  she  attends  gratuitously,  but  we  don't  need  any 
favours.  When  my  husband  returns  I  shall  send  her 
the  fee." 

"  Naturally,  we  are  not  beggars,"  said  a  friend. 

At  that  moment  Wawelski's  carriage  appeared 
before  the  window,  and  directly  after  he  himself 
entered  the  room. 

"  How  is  the  child  ?  "  he  asked,  with  uneasiness  in 
his  voice. 

"  Thank  God,  better !  "  they  all  answered. 

"  Who  told  you  he  was  ill  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  I  met  Fijolski,  he  was  in  a  carriage,  going  to  the 
count,  who  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy!  He 
excused  himself  for  not  being  able  to  come  when 
you  sent  for  him." 

"  He  couldn't !  He  couldn't !  But  he  can  go  to 
the  count !  " 

*'  They  sent  a  carriage.  But  Panna  Ozierski  came, 
may  God  reward  her,  and  she  cured  the  boy.  You 
have  slandered  that  woman,  are  you  not  ashamed 
now  ?  " 

"  I  never  slandered  her.  I  only  repeated  what  I 
heard.  It  was  Fijolski  who  said  those  things 
through  jealousy." 

Seeing  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  matrimonial 
discussioin,  the  friends  began  to  leave  quietly. 

When  they  were  alone  Wawelski  asked ; 
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"  Were  you  civil  to  her?  " 

"  You  think  I  don't  know  how  to  behave !  "  said 
Pani  Klara  offended.  "  You  forget  from  what  family 
I  come." 

"  You  remind  me  of  it  so  often  that  I  can't  forget 
it,  but  as  I  know  you  so  well,  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  Owing  to  the  haste  she  was  in  I  didn't  offer  her 
any  fee.    We  must  send  it  to  her." 

"  Better  go  personally  and  thank  her,  for  she 
doesn't  seem  to  accept  money." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  accept  favours,  so  I  shall 
send." 

"  Do  as  you  please !  "  muttered  Wawelski  angrily, 
and  he  went  off  to  see  the  child. 

In  the  afternoon  Pani  Klara  wrote  a  letter,  en- 
closed three  roubles,  and  sent  the  servant  with  it 
to  the  Ozierskis'  house,  but  as  Stasia  was  not  at 
home,  they  returned  the  letter.  The  next  day  it  was 
the  same,  but  on  the  third  day  Pani  Klara  received 
the  three  roubles,  and  the  following  reply : 

"  I  do  not  take  any  fees  for  my  medical  advice.  I 
am  already  rewarded  by  hearing  from  your  servant 
that  the  boy  is  doing  well.  As  far  as  I  could  see 
he  is  healthy,  and  you  will  not  have  much  trouble 
with  him." 

Pani  Klara  felt  completely  humiliated,  and  was 
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even  tenderly  moved,  so  she  went  herself  to  the 
Ozierskis. 

She  found  Stasia  reading  aloud  to  her  mother, 
who  was  sewing. 

They  received  her  kindly,  and  Stasia,  seeing  her 
visitor's  embarrassment,  did  her  best  to  make  her 
feel  at  ease. 

"  I  came  to  thank  you,"  Pani  Klara  said  at  length. 
"  You  put  me  in  a  very  unpleasant  position.  Thank 
God,  we  are  well-to-do,  consequently  we  can't  take 
advantage  of  gratuitous  advice,  it  humiliates  us 
before  the  people." 

"  Well,  the  people  know  that  you  only  called  me 
in  because  you  were  obliged,"  smiled  Stasia.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  hurt  you,  but  I  can't  make  an 
exception.  I  only  give  advice  gratuitously,  thereby 
accomplishing  the  last  will  of  Pani  Skarsewski's 
sister,  thanks  to  whom  I  became  a  physician.  But 
if  you  have  a  strong  feeling  about  it,  you  can  deposit 
the  money  at  the  chemist's  shop  for  medicine  for 
the  poor  people." 

"  It's  difficult  to  believe  that  a  real  doctor  of 
medicine  does  not  take  any  fees." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  my  colleagues,  but  one  must 
forgive  them.  They  consider  medicine  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  as  a  profession  or  career.  It's  not 
my  merit  that  I  act  as  I  do.     My  mother  furnishes 
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me  with  my  daily  bread,  consequently  I  can  satisfy 
my  ideal  aspirations." 

She  bent  and  kissed  her  mother's  hand. 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense ! "  protested  Pani 
Ozierski.  "  You  had  better  thread  this  needle  for 
me,  I  can't  see.  Dear  madam,  she  tells  you  stories. 
I  was  sick  all  my  life,  and  now,  thanks  to  her,  I  am 
well,  and  do  you  know  why?  Because  it  is  only 
now  that  I  have  really  something  to  do." 

"  You  have  a  beautiful  garden,"  rejoined  Pani 
Klara. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  landowner  in  my  old  age.  It  gives 
me  some  occupation,  and  then  if  you  knew  how 
much  misery  there  is  in  this  little  town.  My 
daughter  cures  them,  and  I  feed  them  and  clothe 
them  as  best  I  can.  I  have  learned  to  sew,  and  I 
have  so  much  to  do,  that  truly  I  have  no  time  to  be 
ill.  I  never  was  so  healthy  and  active  as  I  am 
now." 

"  And  you  could  stand  such  hard  study  ?  Alone 
among  men !  My  Lord,  my  blood  stops  circulating 
when  I  think  of  it.  They  say  that  they  have  no 
delicacy  towards  women  there,  and  that  one  is  ex- 
posed to  their  worst  treatment." 

"  It  is  exaggerated.  The  fact  is,  that  I  was 
occupied  only  with  my  studies,  and  did  not  think 
about  anything  else,  not  even  about  danger  from 
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men.  I  did  not  expect  delicacy  or  protection  from 
them." 

Pani  Klara  sighed. 

"  When  I  was  left  an  orphan  I  also  thought  about 
work.  But  how  bitter  it  was !  At  length  the  I^ord 
led  me  into  a  safe  harbour.  It  is  true  that  my 
husband  is  not  of  my  own  class,  but  he  was  able 
to  understand  me,  therefore  I  forgave  him  much, 
and  when  I  became  a  mother,  I  gave  up  my  tradi- 
tions for  the  child's  sake." 

Stasia  bit  her  lips,  and  turned  her  face  away  to 
hide  her  smiles.  Pani  Ozierski  came  to  her  rescue, 
asking : 

"  Were  you  long  in  Ruda  ?  " 

"  Till  my  marriage.  There  I  met  my  husband. 
How  is  Pani  Skarsewski?  She  is  a  worthy  person. 
I  intend  to  visit  her,  but  a  mother  does  not  belong 
to  herself." 

"  Pani  Skarsewski  is  well,"  Stasia  answered.  "  I 
was  there  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  see  the  land- 
steward's  children,  but  I  could  only  save  one  of 
them." 

"  And  Pan  Kazio,  is  he  not  soon  to  be  married  ?  " 
Pani  Klara  asked,  looking  at  her  inquisitively. 

"  I  don't  know.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  for  he 
was  away." 

"  It's  strange  that  he  does  not  marry.     He  is  so 
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rich!     They  say  he  is  going  to  marry  the  Countess 
Wanda." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Pani  Ozierski.  "  For 
last  Sunday  Pani  Skarsewski  visited  us,  but  she 
didn't  say  anything  about  it." 

This  subject  did  not  interest  them.  Then  Pani 
Klara  asked  if  they  knew  the  vicar.  Yes,  Stasia 
knew  him. 

"How  did  you  Hke  him?  "  she  inquired. 

"  He  is  healthy,  and  would  live  to  be  a  hundred 
if  he  would  smoke  fewer  cigars." 

"  But  I  asked  you  how  you  liked  him — ^his  conver- 
sation I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  talked  to  him,  for  I  was  in  haste  to 
visit  some  sick  people." 

"  He  is  a  very  intelligent  director  and  confessor.'* 

In  this  way  she  hoped  to  find  out  if  Stasia  went 
to  confession,  but  she  did  not  receive  any  reply ; 
and  as  a  Jewish  woman  with  a  sick  child  came  in  at 
that  moment,  she  thought  proper  to  end  her  visit.'' 

After  that,  under  the  influence  of  her  anger  with 
Fijolski,  she  was  always  telling  her  friends : 

"  She  is  a  very  decent  person,  and  all  they  said 
about  her  was  invented  by  that  old  butcher.  I  will 
even  say  that  if  I  were  ill,  I  should  ask  her  advice. 
It  is  always  easier  to  talk  to  a  woman.  Only  it  is 
inconvenient  that  she  does  not  accept  money." 
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They  were  all  scandalised  at  it,  but  notwithstand- 
ing that,  Stasia's  practice  increased.  She  determined 
to  buy  a  horse,  and  having  hired  a  man,  she  went 
with  her  mother  one  Sunday  to  Ruda,  to  purchase 
one  there.  The  diphtheria  campaign  had  tried  her 
severely,  and  she  wished  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  to  spend  them  in  Pani  Taida's  company. 

When  they  arrived,  Kazio  came  out  to  meet 
them  ;  he  welcomed  them  silently,  as  he  helped  them 
to  alight. 

"  One  would  say  that  you  were  not  glad  to  see 
us !  "  Pani  Ozierski  said  frankly. 

He  flushed  crimson.  His  heart  throbbed  so  with 
joy,  that  he  was  afraid  if  he  spoke  he  might  betray 
his  feelings. 

But  he  protested : 

"  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  You  never  visit  us. 
Mother  will  be  very  pleased." 

"  It  is  surprising  that  we  have  found  you  at  home," 
said  Stasia.  "  I  came  to  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
purchase  a  horse  and  trap  for  me." 

"Your  practice  increases  then?  And  Wlodzio 
continually  complains  that  he  has  nothing  to  do." 

"  I  only  complain  because  I  haven't  time  enough. 
Will  you  do  my  commission  ?  " 

"  To-day,  if  you  like.  Mother  is  busy  at  the  bee- 
farm.     I  will  bring  her  immediately." 
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But  Pani  Taida  was  just  coming ;  she  shook  her 
head  and  said, 

"  Girl,  you  have  no  heart,  if  you  let  your  mother 
be  shaken  in  that  van  for  fifteen  miles.  Why  didn't 
you  write,  I  would  have  sent  the  carriage  for 
you?" 

She  kissed  Pani  Ozierski  and  caressed  Stasia's 
head. 

"  I  will  give  you  Dysia's  room,  and  order  some 
refreshment  for  you.  It  is  the  same  with  me  as 
formerly,  I  am  getting  older,  and  the  amount  of 
work  is  the  same.  And  he,"  here  she  pointed  at 
her  son,  "  when  I  used  to  mention  marriage  to  him 
was  silent,  but  now  he  gets  angry,  as  though  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  commit  a  crime." 

"  But,  mother " 

"  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  for  I  remember  what 
you  said  to  me  this  morning." 

"  What  do  you  expect  from  me  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
work,  I  beseech  you  to  take  someone  to  help  you, 
but  I  can't  marry  against  my  will  and  deceive  some- 
one." 

"Then  marry  whom  you  like.  I  don't  wish  to 
impose  my  will  upon  you." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing. 

"  Such  is  always  the  end  of  our  conversation,"  said 
Pani  Taida  angrily. 
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Stasia  took  no  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  Is  there  anything  to  do  in  the  httle  hospital  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Don't  go  there  at  least  to-day,"  protested  Pani 
Taida.     "  Give  this  day  to  us  healthy  people." 

"  We  might  go  and  see  the  horses,"  proposed 
Kazio.     "  I  have  four  to  choose  from." 

"  I  sent  them  to  Peremib  yesterday,"  said  Pani 
Taida.  "You  might  go  there  after  lunch,  a  walk 
will  do  you  good,  for  you  are  not  looking  well." 

"  I  don't  understand  anything  about  horses,  but 
I  will  go  there  willingly,"  answered  Stasia. 

Kazio's  face  beamed  with  joy;  he  went  out  to 
give  orders,  and  when  he  returned,  chatted  merrily 
with  Pani  Ozierski.  He  looked  continually  at  the 
clock,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  lunch,  he 
said  to  Stasia, 

"  If  you  like  we  can  go.  It  will  take  us  several 
hours." 

"  Let  us  go  then,  but  you  must  give  me  an  oar." 

They  went  through  the  garden  towards  the  river. 
The  boat  was  ready,  and  a  man  with  two  oars  was 
waiting. 

"  We  can  manage  alone,"  said  Stasia. 

"  Go  home,  Michael !  "  said  Kazio  to  the  man,  as 
he  helped  her  into  the  boat. 

He  sat  at  the  helm,  and  they  started. 
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"  We  are  going  against  the  current,  it  will  be  hard 
work,"  he  said. 

"  All  my  life  I  have  been  going  against  the  current, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

"  It  will  be  easier  returning." 

"  As  is  usually  the  case  Vhen  one  has  reached 
one's  destination." 

"  You  are  quite  happy  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you.     But  I  worry  about  you." 

"About  me?" 

"Yes.  Why  don't  you  marry?  Your  mother  is 
so  worried  about  it." 

"  Because  I  don't  care  about  women." 

"  All  of  them?  For  me  also.  You  take  a  burden 
off  my  conscience." 

"Your  conscience  may  be  quiet.  It's  not  your 
fault." 

"  What  fault  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask.  I  shall  not  repeat  my  confession.  I 
shall  be  silent  until  death." 

"  Madness !  "  she  muttered.  "  Come  to  your 
senses  once  and  for  ever." 

"Why  should  I?  I  feel  satisfied  as  I  am ;  I 
shan't  change." 

"  But  what  a  position  you  put  me  in.  I  think  I 
must  tell  your  mother." 

"  Do  as  you  please.    I  shan't  tell  anyone." 
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"  Then  what  do  you  want  ?  That  in  order  to  pay 
my  debt  of  gratitude  I  should  marry  you  ?  Do  you 
wish  me  to  do  that  ?  "  she  burst  out. 

"I  don't  ask  you  for  anything,  I  don't  intrude 
upon  you.  I  avoid  meeting  you,  I  don't  tease  you. 
What  more  can  I  do  ?  But  it  is  permitted  to  one  to 
love,  to  desire,  to  think !  " 

"And  the  result?" 

"  The  years  will  pass,  the  blood  will  become 
cooler,  the  hair  will  turn  white,  the  head  will  be 
bent.  Then  I  may  become  your  friend,  as  I  was 
when  we  were  children." 

"  There  are  already  some  grey  hairs  on  your 
temples.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Twenty-seven.  As  many  more  and  I  shall  reach 
my  aim." 

"  What  nonsense !     I  don't  envy  you  such  a  lot." 

"  I  deserve  it,  for  I  was  not  able  to  gain  you  for 
myself.  And  you  sneer,  although  you  don't  arrange 
your  life  any  differently." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  I  were  in  love  I  would 
conquer  my  beloved !  " 

"  Truly  ?    Even  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  would  say,  '  If  not  this  one,  then 
another.' " 

"I  congratulate  you,  but  according  to  my  ideas 
that  is  not  love." 
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"  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  don't  marry  to 
please  your  mother,  I  shall  marry  the  first  man  that 
asks  me.  Then  you  will  knock  these  fancies  of 
yours  out  of  your  head." 

"  No,  for  in  that  case,  I  should  feel  an  aversion 
toward  all  women,  without  even  one  exception." 

"We  shall  see.  I  have  had  enough,  of  the  un- 
pleasant position  which  I  am  in  with  your  mother, 
and  it  must  be  done  away  with." 

He  made  no  answer,  so  she  turned  and  looked  at 
him.  He  was  pale,  and  such  grief  and  sadness  were 
depicted  upon  his  face,  that,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  felt  respect  for  his  sentiments, 
and  was  sorry  for  him. 

He  looked  straight  in  front  of  him  at  the  water, 
and  after  a  moment's  fight  with  himself,  said, 

"  Do  as  you  wish,  I  shall  neither  beseech  you  nor 
complain." 

They  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time,  at  last  Stasia 
said  impatiently, 

"  Have  you  thought  what  a  wife  and  housekeeper 
I  should  make?  I  was  never  submissive  towards 
anyone.  I  never  followed  any  will  but  my  own. 
I  have  no  idea  about  any  practical  occupation.  I 
do  not  even  know  how  to  keep  household  accounts. 
I  am  absent-minded,  neglectful,  occupied  exclusively 
with   my  profession.      You   would   have  with  me 
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ruin  in  the  household,  and  disorder  in  the  house.  If 
it  were  possible  to  try  for  one  year,  then  I  wouFd 
consent  I  am  sure  you  would  have  had  enough  of 
me  after  that." 

His  face  flamedj  and  he  embarrassed  her  with  a 
look  full  of  love. 

"  For  such  a  year  I  would  give  my  life !  "  he  said, 
in  a  muffled  voice. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  know.  I  love  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
my  life.  Why  did  you  begin  this  conversation?  I 
would  have  been  silent,  as  I  have  been  for  two 
years.  No  one  could  even  guess  how  much  I  love 
you.     You  may  sneer,  do  please." 

"  I  don't  sneer.  Had  I  supposed  that  it  lasted 
still,  I  should  not  have  spoken.  I  wanted  to  per- 
suade you  to  marry,  seeing  how  much  your  mother 
suffers.  Now  I  am  in  despair  that  all  this  is  because 
of  me,  and  I  don't  see  any  remedy  for  it.  If  Aunt 
Dysia  were  living !  " 

"  If  she  were  living !  "  he  repeated,  "  I  should  be 
happier,  for  she  would  understand  me,  and  maybe, 
she  would  have  been  able  to  console  me  for  my  hard 
lot." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  murmured  Stasia,  who  was 
really  very  sorry. 

"  Don't  worry  about  it!  Let  die  water  flow,"  he 
answered  again  quietly. 
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"  It's  easy  for  you  to  say.  You  are  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  You  haven't,  like  me,  debts  of 
gratitude." 

"  That  is  no  matter.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  pay  those  imaginary  debts. 
Even  if  you  offered  yourself  in  payment  I  would  not 
accept.  Don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  Here 
we  are.     I  will  have  the  horses  brought  here." 

They  came  to  the  shore,  he  jumped  out,  and 
helped  her  to  land.  She  was  thoughtful,  distracted, 
and  sad. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  leaning  on  his  arm.  "  Do 
you  Enow  that  I  would  rather  be  in  your  place  than 
in  my  own.     There  is  chaos  in  my  head." 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  No.  It's  not  your  fault !  "  she  answered  softly. 
^'What  a  pity,  you  are  worth  someone  better  than 
I." 

From  that  time  thoughts  of  Kazio  began  to  flit 
through  her  mind,  as  ghosts  wander  in  old  houses. 
He  dominated  her  by  his  stability  and  by  the 
gravity  of  his  sentiments. 

She  looked  at  him  with  interest,  as  though  she 
only  met  him  now.  She  liked  him  because  he  did  not 
betray  his  sentiments,  because  he  did  not  woo  her, 
or  wait  upon  her,  or  follow  her  with  his  eyes.  They 
remained  three  days  in  Ruda,  and  he  did  not  lose 
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his  gravity  even  for  a  moment,  neither  did  he  seek 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  her  alone. 

When  they  went  away,  he  accompanied  them  a 
couple  of  miles  on  horseback,  but  when  after  he  had 
tciken  leave  Stasia  turned  her  head,  she  perceived 
him  looking  after  them,  the  same  way  as  he  looked 
in  the  boat,  sadly,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  not 
soon  see  her  again,  although  he  had  accepted  her 
mother's  invitation  to  come  and  see  them  soon. 

But  evidently  he  had  not  time,  for  the  summer 
passed  and  he  did  not  show  himself,  and  every  time 
Stasia  came  to  visit  the  sick  people  in  the  little 
hospital,  he  was  not  at  home.  As  her  comings  were 
known  in  advance,  she  understood  that  he  went 
away  purposely,  so  as  not  to  meet  her.  Con- 
sequently one  day  she  thought : 

"It's  true  that  he  has  a  character  and  a  strong 
will.  He  will  not  give  up  so  easily,  and  it  is  too 
bad." 

"  But  suppose  he  should  give  up  ? "  she  asked 
herself. 

"  That,  too,  would  be  bad ! "  she  told  herself 
frankly,  and  was  angry.  She  was  dissatisfied  with 
herself. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

One  rainy  October  evening  a  messenger  came  from 
Ruda  on  horseback  with  a  letter  from  Kazio.  Pani 
Taida  was  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  she 
was  in  danger,  the  carriage  was  following  the 
messenger. 

Pani  Ozierski  wrung  her  hands  on  hearing  the 
news. 

"You  will  see,  she  will  die.  She  was  never  ill! 
It  is  the  end." 

Stasia's  heart  throbbed  under  the  influence  of 
grief.  She  began  to  question  the  messenger. 
There  was  great  uneasiness  at  Ruda.  They  had 
sent  messengers  in  all  directions — to  her,  to  the 
priest,  and  to  Wlodzio. 

Stasia  was  ready  at  once,  her  mother  went  with 
her,  crying  and  praying  by  turns. 

They  arrived  towards  evening.  Kazio  came  out 
to  meet  them,  and  when  they  asked  after  his  mother, 
made  a  gesture  full  of  despair. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  She  doesn't  seem 
to  be  very  ill,  but  she  said  immediately  that  she 
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was  going  to  die.  All  day  long  she  gives  me  direc- 
tions, tells  me  what  I  have  to  do,  What  there  is  to 
be  paid,  what  her  last  will  is— everything  in  the 
most  conscious  way." 

"  Did  she  wish  to  see  us  ?  "  asked  Pani  Ozierski. 

"  Yes  ;  you,  the  priest,  and  Wlodzio." 

"  I  will  go  to  her,"  said  Stasia. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  sighed. 

"  Come,  please,"  he  said  sadly. 

They  both  went  quietly  on  tip-toe.  At  the  door 
of  the  chamber  he  stopped  her,  taking  her  hand. 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  She  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter  with  me.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  she 
knows  everything,"  he  whispered. 

"  Very  well !  "  she  answered  quietly.  "  Go  and 
ask  her  if  she  wishes  to  see  me." 

He  opened  the  door  quietly,  but  the  sick  woman 
was  not  sleeping. 

"  Was  that  the  priest  who  arrived  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No,  mamma.  Stasia  and  her  mother.  Can 
Stasia  see  you  ?  " 

"Yes.    Let  her  in." 

She  was  lying  as  though  she  were  well ;  she  had 
not  changed  at  all,  only  she  breathed  heavily.  She 
smiled  at  Stasia. 

"  You  see  I  am  getting  ready  for  a  long  journey. 
Do  you  wish  to  examine  me?     Do  it  then  for  your 
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ovsm  tranquility,  so  that  you  may  feel  that  you  have 
done  your  best  to  save  my  life.  But  I  am  going  to 
die,  my  children,  you  must  be  prepared  for  it. 
Dysia  came  to  me." 

Stasia  shuddered. 

"You  have  a  slight  fever,"  she  said,  kneeling 
beside  the  bed  to  make  her  diagnosis.  Leaning  on 
the  chair  Kazio  followed  her  movements.  Pani 
Taida  permitted  herself  to  be  examined. 

"  The  left  lung  is  slightly  attacked,  but  there  is 
nothing  dangerous.  No  one  has  died  of  that  yet. 
Why  do  you  frig'hten  us  ?  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  your  duty — cure  me.  I  will  do 
mine.  I  will  be  ready  for  the  journey.  Where  is 
your  mother?  " 

"Here!"  said  Pani  Ozierski  from  behind  the  door.*^ 

"Well,  I  am  under  good  care,  thank  you  for 
coming.  Kazio,  take  the  keys  and  keep  house  for 
me.  They  will  stay  here.  Wlodzio  will  come  to- 
morrow." 

She  was  perfectly  quiet,  only  she  refused  all 
food ;  she  could  not  sleep,  and  it  was  plain  that  she 
hastened  to  make  her  last  depositions,  as  though 
she  were  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  finish. 

At  midnight  she  told  Pani  Ozierski  and  Kazio  to 
go  to  bed  ;  speaking  with  authority,  she  said, 

"  You  are  not  strong  enough  for  night-watching, 
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and  he  will  have  too  many  days  and  nights  full  of 
trouble.  Stasia  will  remain  with  me  until  I  fall 
asleep.     I  am  already  sleepy." 

When  he  went  out  she  opened  her  eyes  again, 
and  looked  at  the  girl. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  you,"  she 
said. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  for." 

"  It's  the  question  about  Kazio,  you  know.  To- 
day he  told  me  that  he  is  in  love  with  you,  and 
that  you  don't  want  him.  I  am  not  surprised.  I 
understand  you.  One  must  not  spoil  one's  career. 
It  is  his  bad  luck,  that  he  chose  you,  and  could  not 
win  you.  I  have  only  two  sons,  but  they  are  so 
different.  The  other  goes  where  the  road  is 
easiest,  most  comfortable ;  this  one  goes  where 
he  has  chosen,  even  if  it  be  the  most  difficult 
Now  he  will  be  left  alone,  and  if  he  is  not 
going  to  look  for  pleasure  or  distraction,  he  will 
become  wild  and  good-for-nothing.  Therefore  I 
beg  of  you  to  take  a  little  care  of  him,  to  be 
good  to  him,  to  make  him  work  and  think.  He 
will  never  mention  his  love  to  you  again.  I  will 
tell  him  so,  but  permit  me  to  command  him  to  write 
to  you,  and  to  obey  you." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me  to,"  answered 
Stasia,  much  moved.     "  I  was  already  thinking  that 
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I  ought  to  become  his  wife,  for  all  the  good  you 
have  done  for  me." 

"Nonsense!  I  do  not  wish  it,  neither  would  he 
consent.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  Be 
to  him  a  sister,  a  guardian  only,  for  you  know  that 
with  me  he  will  bury  a  great  deal." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  though  seized  by 
a  wave  of  sadness,  then  she  began  to  speak  softly, 
as  if  to  herself : 

"  No  matter  what  a  man  may  do,  he  can  leave 
nothing  permanent.  No  matter  how  he  calculates, 
he  can't  arrange  the  future.  All  cares  and  plans 
amount  to  nothing — it's  a  useless  effort.  My  life  is 
ending,  and  I  see  that  my  building  has  not  been 
good,  for  it  will  not  last  longer  than  I.  I  loved 
Ruda,  I  rescued  it  from  the  depth.  I  loved  the 
boys,  and  brought  them  up  in  the  best  way  I 
thought ;  but  now  when  I  die,  Ruda  will  not  be  the 
same  as  it  was  with  me.  There  will  be  no  one  to 
take  care  of  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  little  ones. 
Everything  will  be  changed.  And  the  boys !  The 
elder  has  not  many  aspirations,  he  does  not  serve 
any  great  ideas.  He  will  be  a  good  husband  and 
father — nothing  more.  And  the  younger  will  not 
be  happy." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?     I  am  your  work  also." 

"  Bitter  days  will  fall  upon  you  also,  many  things 
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will  disappoint  you.  Now  you  enjoy  success  and 
youth,  but  a  great  many  sorrows  are  waiting  for  you, 
worse  than  those  which  have  already  gone.  It  is 
difficult  to  go  on  a  new  road." 

"  I  shall  always  look  to  you  for  advice." 

"  I  shall  no  longer  be  here,  but  I  will  leave  you 
a  souvenir.  I  am  neither  learned  nor  famous,  but 
old  and  experienced.  When  I  am  d^d  Kazio  will 
give  you  that  grey  book.  You  will  not  find  much 
wisdom,  but  perhaps  some  good  advice.  Read  it, 
and  pray  for  me  sometimes  when  you  like  some- 
thing in  it,  and  when  you  are  going  to  be  married 
return  it  to  Kazio." 

"  If  I  should  marry  it  will  be  him,"  whispered 
Stasia. 

"  You  will  marry  the  one  with  w'hom  you  fall  in 
love.  Why  do  you  shudder?  It's  neither  an  insult 
nor  a  humiliation.  You  would  be  very  poor  and 
unhappy  if  you  passed  through  life  without  love. 
I  believe  in  you,  and  I  depart  easy,  knowing  that 
you  will  love." 

Stasia  was  silent,  not  daring  to  protest,  and  at 
that  moment  there  was  a  slight  noise  at  the  door, 
and  Kazio  entered. 

"  Mamma  is  not  asleep  ?  "  he  whispered  softly. 

"  No,  I  have  been  chatting  with  Stasia.  I  am 
better  and  more  easy.    I  have  finished  my  affairs." 
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He  sat  by  the  bed  opposite  Stasia,  and  was  silent. 

Pani  Taida  laid  her  hand  on  his  head. 

"You  must  not  grieve  so  much,  my  dear  boy. 
Everything  in  this  world  must  come  to  an  end ;  I 
have  become  used  up  too.  Thank  God,  that  I  did 
not  become  a  cripple  and  a  burden  to  you.  I  was 
also  afraid  of  being  ill  too  long,  it  has  happened 
well." 

"  Mother,  why  do  you  make  me  suffer  so  ?  " 

"  That  you  may  be  ready  for  my  departure.  And 
please  don't  forget  that  you  are  my  heir,  remember 
what  I  told  you  to  do.  Live  always  for  someone, 
and  for  something — ^never  for  yourself  alone.  God 
will  think  of  you,  and  I,  also,  if  I  should  meet  with 
His  favour.  Stasia,  too,  will  not  forget  you;  she 
will  be  a  good  sister  to  you,  she  will  take  my  place. 
Be  quiet,  poor  boy." 

Never  before  had  she  spoken  so  tenderly,  con- 
sequently he  felt  still  greater  pain,  and  putting  his 
head  between  his  hands,  he  began  to  weep.  Stasia 
rose  and  approached  the  window,  feeling  that  the 
tears  choked  her. 

Pani  Taida  fell  asleep.  The  night-lamp  hardly 
lighted  the  corner  of  the  room.  Kazio  sat  on  a  little 
scxfa,  and  leaning  his  head  against  the  wall,  looked 
into  the  circle  of  light,  setting  his  teeth  so  as  not 
to  moan. 
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Stasia  approached  him  quietly ;  they  were  again 
brought  close  to  each  other  through  suffering,  only 
now  she  felt  a  great  compassion  for  him.  She  sat 
beside  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  thus  they 
remained  silent. 

In  the  morning  Pani  Taida  asked  what  time  it 
was,  and  begged  Pani  Ozierski  to  read  to  her  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  then  closing  her  eyes,  she  waited 
for  the  priest. 

He  came  towards  noon,  she  received  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  then  talked  with  him  about  her  funeral, 
as  quietly  as  though  it  were  not  hers.  When  the 
priest  left,  she  gave  Kazio  a  few  more  directions, 
and  then  lay  quiet. 

Towards  evening  Wlodzio  came  with  his  wife. 
She  received  them  joyfully,  talked,  and  then  towards 
midnight,  she  said, 

"  Remain  with  me  all  of  you.     I  shall  sleep." 

Wlodzio  approached  Stasia  and  whispered : 

"  I  have  examined  her.  I  think  it  is  nothing 
dangerous." 

"  No,  you  have  seen  yourself." 

"  There  is  nothing  dangerous ;  but  perhaps  she 
knows  something  which  I  don't  see.  As  she  is  so 
sure  I  fear  the  worst." 

Wlodzio  began  to  weep. 

A   couple   of   hours   passed.      Stasia   constantly 
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watched  the  sleeping  woman,  suddenly  she  shud- 
dered, and  seized  Kazio  by  the  ann.  Pani  Taida 
opened  her  eyes,  raised  her  arm,  and  her  face  con- 
tracted. 

Wlodzio  rushed  to  her,  and  fell  by  the  bed,  moan- 
ing, "  Mother  has  gone." 

"  Heart  paralysis !  "  thought  Stasia. 

Irena  fainted,  Wlodzio  sobbed,  only  Kazio  was 
silent,  feeling  that  his  soul  had  grown  torpid,  that  he 
was  rolling  over  a  precipice,  that  perhaps  he  was 
dying. 

Stasia  busied  herself  bringing  Irena  to  her  senses. 
She  took  her  out  of  the  room,  then  she  returned  and 
bent  over  the  kneeling  Kazio. 

"  My  poor  boy !  "  she  whispered,  "  cry,  it  will  do 
you  good." 

Notwithstanding  his  grief,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
unusual  softness  of  her  voice;  he  looked  at  her 
dolefully. 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  repeated  the  prayers 
her  mother  was  reciting. 

Then  Kazio  cried  also. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

Again  it  was  autumn,  gloomy  dark  November 
nights,  wind  and  snow — ^all  that  oppresses  human 
souls.  Stasia  was  sitting  alone  in  her  drawing-room. 
She  laid  the  book  she  had  been  reading  on  her 
knees,  and  looked  into  the  flames. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Pani  Taida's  death, 
one  year  since  her  mother's  death.  Stasia  had 
gained  fame,  no  one  criticized  her,  they  all  respected 
her  too  much. 

But  on  this  November  evening,  no  one  called  her 
out.  She  was  free,  with  a  prospect  of  long  hours  of 
solitude,  thought,  and  silence. 

She  took  the  first  book  from  the  library,  and 
began  to  read  it. 

At  that  moment  someone  rang  the  bell.  She 
shuddered  and  listened,  trying  to  guess  who  it  could 
be. 

Kazio  entered. 
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Stasia's  face  brightened,  then  she  became  gloomy, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  without  rising. 

"  Have  you  come  from  Ruda  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No.  I  was  visiting  the  count.  I  came  to  pay 
you  the  interest  on  your  money.  It  was  too  late 
yesterday." 

"  To-day  is  not  too  early  either." 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  not  saying  a  word. 

She  looked  at  him.  He  had  grown  thin,  his 
features  were  sharp,  his  hair  was  white  at  the 
temples,  his  eyes  were  sad. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  he  said,  after 
a  while.    "  I  intend  to  sell  Ruda." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  can't  manage  it.  The  estate  is  lajrge, 
there  are  thousands  of  duties,  and  I  have  no  help. 
One  after  the  other  many  things  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  there  are  already  great  losses.  As  for 
me,  I  have  undertaken  so  many  other  duties,  of  more 
general  character,  that  I  must  choose  between  my 
own  or  public  fields." 

"  Both !  Would  you  sell  your  mother's  work  ? 
She  was  able  to  manage  everything." 

"  It  was  quite  different.  First  Aimt  Dysia  helped 
her,  then  I  helped." 

"  Well,  I  have  to  be  Aunt  Dysia  to  you." 
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"I  haven't  noticed  it  up  to  now.  I  have  never 
had  any  consolation  or  help  from  you.  Always 
criticism  and  preaching." 

"Because  you  are  not  worthy  of  anything  else. 
During  these  two  years  you  have  not  even  grown 
accustomed  to  your  lot,  you  have  not  learned  to  be 
sufficient  to  yourself." 

"  Because  I  don't  wish  to  be  alone.  I  shall  be 
unsatisfied  until  death." 

Stasia  rose,  made  up  the  fire,  then  rang  for  the 
servant,  and  ordered  tea  to  be  served. 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  tired  and  road  weary.  I  will  have  a  cup 
of  tea  with  great  pleasure,  for  I  have  a  headache." 

She  looked  at  him  and  touched  his  forehead, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  ill,  and  that  will  be  the 
crown  of  all  the  sorrows  you  cause  me." 

He  smiled. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  ill,  for  there  is  no  one  to  take 
care  of  me." 

The  tea  was  served,  the  fire  was  brig^ht.  Kazio 
took  the  open  book. 

"  I  see  that  poetry  has  found  favour  with  you,"  he 
said  in  surprise. 

"  Rain  falls  on  physicians  also,"  she  said  smiling. 

He  turned  the  leaves,  reading  here  and  there. 

"  Does  it  amuse  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  discover  new  forces.  Your  mother  was 
a  great  savant  and  prophetess." 

"In  what?" 

"  She  told  me  I  had  not  done  with  myself,  that 
my  success  would  not  satisfy  me.  It  has  happened 
as  she  said." 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  You  are  not  going 
to  leave  the  town  ?  "  he  said  with  some  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  The  idea !     Only  I  stumbled  on  a  small  stone." 

She  laughed  and  sighed. 

"  If  my  head  runs  that  way,  then  my  independence 
will  lose  its  wings." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
strange  voice. 

"  May  be.  I  have  not  yet  decided,  but  I  think 
about  it.     It  is  a  bad  sign." 

"  Why  ?    You  will  be  happy." 

"  Ho!  ho!  Are  you  sure  of  that?  I  am  not.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  be  desertion,  a  mean  thing." 

"  No,  for  you  wouldn't  give  up  your  profession." 

"  My  poor  profession  will  be  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. Then  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  average  woman. 
I  am  old  to  bend." 

Kazio  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro.  Then  he 
stood  before  her. 

R 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  cried. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing. 
I  fall  in  love  like  any  ordinary  girl." 

He  looked  at  her  breathlessly. 

"And  whom  have  you  found  worthy  of  you 
here?" 

"  I  haven't  thought  whether  he  is  worthy  or  not. 
He  became  dear  to  me,  I  began  to  think  of  him, 
to  care  for  him,  to  be  glad  when  he  came,  to  be 
sorry  when  he  did  not,  and  finally,  one  day,  I 
thought,  *  The  deuce,  there  is  something  in  my  soul, 
and  the  peace  is  gone!  Is  it  love? '  Can  you  tell 
me?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  he  took  his  hat. 

"Good-bye!" 

Slie  was  surprised. 

"  Something  has  bitten  you  ?  Well,  I  have 
listened  with  more  patience  to  your  confidences." 

"  I  have  never  made  such  confidences  to  you.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  it  is  true  ;  but  I  should  not 
have  had  tiie  courage  either  to  torture  anyone  so 
mercilessly." 

"  Man,  think  what  you  are  saying !  I  torture 
you?" 

"  Do  you  think  you  give  me  pleasure  telling  me 
about  your  sentiments  ?  " 
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"I  should  think  so." 

"To  me?" 

"  Yes.  For  ten  years  you  have  told  me  your 
stories." 

"  But  I  loved  you." 

"  And  whom  do  I  love  if  not  you  ?  " 

"Stasia!" 

He  rushed  to  her. 

"  Sit  down  quietly,  gather  your  senses,  don't  kiss 
my  hands,  and  don't  thank  me.  I  love  you,  it's 
true,  but  if  I  have  to  finish  by  matrimony,  as  all 
women  do,  then  at  least  we  must  discuss  the  matter 
very  seriously." 

"  Not  necessarily.  You  had  better  tell  me  what 
you  want  of  me,  and  I  will  do  it;  All  my  life  I  will 
serve  you.     I  am  so  happy !  " 

"  You  see  the  dispute  is  ready.  You  don't  even 
imagine  what  nonsense  you  are  talking.  I  don't 
want  you  to  serve  me.  Better  think  you  are  taking 
a  help  for  your  work,  who  has  much  goodwill,  but 
no  knowledge  whatever.  Be  prepared  not  to  serve 
but  to  instruct.  You  are  not  taking  a  piece  of 
furniture  for  your  drawing-room,  but  a  man  who 
will  share  your  duties.  He  will  work  honestly,  but 
it  will  be  quite  a  long  time  before  he  will  under- 
stand his  work.  You  must  be  prepared  for  him  to 
cause  you  a  great  many  sorrows  in  the  beginning. 


26o  DISTAFF. 

I  have  told  you  already  that  you  have  made  a  bad 
choice.     But  it  is  done." 

"  In  a  year  I  shall  learn  from  you." 

"  Don't  flatter  me,  for  I  can't  bear  it.  And  now 
listen  to  my  conditions.  I  will  think,  work,  and 
suffer  with  you,  but  don't  ask  me  for  three  things : 
ball-dresses,  the  company  of  stupid  people,  and 
thoughtless  entertainments." 

"  I  agree  to  everything.  And  when  is  the 
wedding  ?  " 

"  When  you  like.     In  the  spring." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !  You  would  change  your 
mind  by  then !  " 

"  No  I  shan't !  Could  I  ever  believe  that  I  should 
finish  with  a  distaff  like  an  average  woman !  " 

He  extended  his  arms  to  her. 

She  rose,  caressed  his  head,  and  said  with  a  smile, 

"We  shall  see;  we  will  try  if  a  learned  woman 
cannot  be  a  good  wife.  I  doubt,  though,  that  your 
example  will  find  many  followers.  Men  don't  like 
that  sort  of  woman.  Imagine  how  Wlodzio  will 
jump  when  you  tell  him  that  you  are  going  to  marry 
me!" 

"  I  don't  care  for  Wlodzio.  I  am  thinking  that 
mother  will  be  glad." 

"  If  you  are  happy,  you  must  thank  her  for  it. 
Her    life,    her    example,    her    grey    book,    have 
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persuaded  me,  that  to  be  a  wife,  a  housekeeper, 
does  not  diminish  the  dignity  of  a  woman,  does  not 
disparage  her  learning,  is  not  an  inferior  purpose 
of  this  Hfe." 

She  smiled,  and,  drawing  nearer,  kissed  his  fore- 
head: 

"  Provided  there  is  love !  "  she  added. 


THE  END. 


Jarrold  and  Sons^  The  Empire  Press^  Norwich  and  London. 


Selections  from  Jarrolb  &  Sons'  £tst. 

^  Famous  Polish  Novel. 

ANIMA  VILIS. 

A    TALE    OF    THE     GREAT     SIBERIAN    STEPPE. 

By  MARTA  RODZIEWICZ. 
Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 

With  a  Fine  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  Art  Linen^  Gilt  Top^  6s, 
Second    Edition. 


A    FOREWORD    ON    "ANIMA    VILIS." 

"  Anima  Vilis  "  is  a  novel  dealing  with  life  in  Siberia  as  it  really  is, 
not  as  we  have  hitherto  imagined  it,  a  land  of  knouts,  inhuman  Russian 
officials,  and  sundry  other  horrors.    In  his  preface,  Count  de  Soissons  says — 

*•  Desiring  to  destroy  the  false  ideas  concerning  the  Russian  Empire 
that  have  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  we 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  our  purpose  would  be  by  a  .novel 
based  on  life  in  Siberia,  and  this  novel  was  written  by  Miss  Marya 
Rodziewicz,  a  noted  Polish  writer.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  not 
much  sympathy  between  the  Russians  and  Poles.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  honesty  of  purpose  in  those  serious  and  earnest  Polish  writers, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  their  country  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  would  prevent  their  stooping  to  falsify  facts.  Thus  Miss 
M.  Rodziewicz's  views  of  life  in  Siberia  are  more  worthy  of  credence  than 
the  scribblings  of  those  writers  who,  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  sensation, 
and  its  usual  accompaniment,  the  desire  of  making  money,  relate  blood- 
curdling stories  of  the  barbarism  of  Russia." 

SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

Leeds  Mercury— 

"An  engrossing  book.    The  story  is  a  powerful  one,  and,  breathing  as  it 
does  the  true  life  of  the  Siberian,  is  profoundly  interesting." 
Daily  Hews— 

"  The  book  is  well  worth  reading.     Her  descriptions  are  wonderfully 
suggestive." 
Daily  Telegraph— 

"Deeply  interesting." 

Hev  Age— 

"Told  with  piercing  vividness,  '  Anima  Vilis'  is  so  good  and  so  finely 
done,  that  we  sincerely  hope  to  read  more  stories  by  so  talented  an  author." 

Review  of  the  Week— 

"  Has  the  simplicity  and  directness  typical  of  Slavonic  literature.     Its 
freshness  and  originality  should  stimulate  translators  to  further  explorations 
in  literary  Poland." 
Literature— 

"It  has  both  power  and  charm.** 

London:  Jarrold  &  Sons,  lo  &  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


Selections  from  JarroM  and  Sons'  List. 

5L   Peter's    Umbrella, 

By    kAlmAn    MIKSZAtH, 

Author  of  "  The   Good  People  of  Palvez^^  and  other 
Popular  Novels, 

Translated  from  the  original  Hungarian  by  W.  B.  Worswick.      With 

Introduction  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  a  charming  Photogravure 

Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Three  Illustrations. 

Autliorised  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  Art  Linen,  Gilt,   6s. 


SOME     PRESS     OPINIONS. 

Fall  Mall  Gazette— 

"A  fantastic  romance;  his  humour,  his  skill  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  his  large  knowledge  of  Slovak  folk-lore,  and 
his  faithful  portrayal  of  the  superstitions  and  the  daily  life  of 
the  Slovak  villagers,  make  '  St.  Peter's  Umbrella '  an  unusually 
fascinating  story.  Throughout  it  is  lively  and  amusing,  and  as 
the  plot  develops  it  becomes  exciting,  while  the  dinouement  is 
both  daring  and  original.  Miksz^th  is  a  close  observer  and  a 
true  humorist,  while  a  notable  and  genuine  literary  quality 
distinguishes  all  his  work." 

Dvnclee  Advertiser— 

"  The  tale  is  a  fascinating  one,  giving  realistic  sketches  of  the 
Magyar  peasants." 

Literary  World— 

"Ingeniously  constructed,  and  the  characters,  fresh  types 
entirely  to  English  readers,  are  set  before  us  with  an  unfailing 
flow  of  quiet  but  penetrating  humour,  which  is  very  refreshing. 
We  commend  the  book  as  one  to  read  and  enjoy." 

Eait  AntfUan  Daily  Times— 

"A  wholly  delightful  story,  marked  by  very  great  qualities  of 
observation,  irony,  and  tenderness.  The  story  is  full  of  sur- 
prises, and  ingenuity,  and  interest,  but  its  chief  value  resides 
in  the  amazing  brilliance  of  the  pictures  it  presents  of  Hun- 
garian village  life — a  wonderful  book,  full  of  colour  and  humour 
and  vitality." 

■cotsman— 

"Of  unsurpassable  grace  and  delicacy,  seasoned  with  a 
pleasantly  pungent  humour." 

London:  Jarrold  and  Sons,  lo  and  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


Selections  front  2^xvolb  &  Sons'  £ist 

DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

By  MAURUS  j6kAI. 

Author  of 
"  The  Green  Book,'"  ''Black  DiamoTidSy"  "  The  Poor  Plutocrats y''  etc, 

Autborised  Translation  from  the  Hungarian  by  ARTHUR  B.  YOLLAND. 

Witb  New  Photogravure  Portrait  of  DR.  and  MADAME  JOkAI. 

Crown    8vo,    Art    Linen,    Gilt,   6s. 

« 

SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 
The  Fall  Mall  Gazette— 

"  '  Debts  of  Honor'  is  considered  by  many  of  Jokai's  countrymen 
to  be  his  masterpiece.  There  is  no  relaxation  whatever  of  the 
remarkable  power  and  bizarre  fascination  which  gives  J6kai  a 
firmer  and  firmer  hold  upon  his  admirers  in  all  lands,  the  more 
they  read  of  him.  The  central  idea  of  the  story  is  that  of  a  family, 
every  male  scion  of  which,  since  a  certain  curse,  has  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  been  buried  in  a  mysterious  little  round  building  by 
a  stream,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  warning  legend,  '  Ne  nos 
inducas  in  tentationem.'  ....  This  is  the  central  idea ;  no  one 
who  knows  J6kai  would  ask  us  to  attempt  any  indication  of  the 
prodigality  of  picturesque  complication  with  which  he  twines  it." 

The  IllustratGd  London  News — 

"  When  J6kai  once  gets  his  story  set  going,  he  sweeps  it  onward 
with  magnificent  movement.  He  gives  you  the  same  sense  of  pro- 
lific exuberance  that  you  have  in  reading  the  great  masters.  He  is 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  them.  You  feel  about  these  great  his- 
torical novelists  that  what  they  write  is  only  a  tithe  of  what  they 
could  write.  They  are  not  of  those  who  'write  themselves  out'; 
their  minds  never  run  dry.  They  have  no  need  to  go  out  in  search 
of  incidents  and  characters ;  myriads  of  incidents  and  characters 
come  to  them,  eager  to  be  put  upon  the  page.  This  exuberance  of 
creation  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  latter  half  of  this  novel. 
It  is  full  of  dramatic  incident  so  vividly  presented  that  you  see  it 
with  your  eyes.  And  the  differentiation  of  character  is  excellent. 
Desiderius,  Czipra,  Fanny,  and  the  others,  are  not  puppets  with 
names  attached  on  a  label.  Jokai  makes  you  feel  the  reality  of 
each." 

Th8  Spectator— 

"  In  wealth  of  incident,  richness  of  colour,  and  audacity  of  inven- 
tion this  strange  yet  fascinating  story  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
of  his  works  already  translated  into  English.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
the  tale — which,  spite  of  the  breaking  of  the  spell,  ends  in  gloom 
and  sadness — is  curiously  exhilarating,  with  its  abrupt  alternations 
of  fiery  exaltation  and  despair,  like  the  Lassan  and  Frischka  move- 
ments in  the  Hungarian  gipsy  music,  or  the  feverish  contrasts  to 
be  found  in  the  symphonies  of  Tschaikowsky." 

London:  Jarrold  and  5on5,  lo  and  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 


Selections  froi  Jarrold  &  Sons'  List. 

The  Golden  Dog: 

A    ROMANCE    OF   THE    DAYS    OF    LOUIS   QUINZE 
IN  QUEBEC. 

By  ^V7ILIjIAM   KIBBT,   F.B.S.C. 

Crown  8vo,  Art  Linen  Gilt,  6s. 

Messrs.  JARROLD  &  SONS  have  the  British  and  Colonial  rights  in 
this  celebrated  Historical  Romance,  which  has  attained  immense  popularity 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  present  edition  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  in  the  light  of  recent 
historical  developments,  and  it  gives  a  faithful  and  vivid  portrayal  of  an 
intensely  dramatic  and  interesting  epoch  of  eighteenth  century  history. 

SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

The  Academy— 

"The  author  has  spared  no  pains,  and  his  local  colour  and 
historical  detail  are  good." 
The  Scotsman— 

"  This  is  an  excellent  historical  romance.  .  .  .  The 
figures  are  firmly  drawn  and  full  of  life.  Mr.  Kirby  has  made 
careful  study,  not  merely  of  the  historical  events  and  personages 
of  the  time,  but  of  the  undercurrent  of  tendencies,  and  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  home  life,  superstitions,  and  folk- 
songs of  the  French  colonists  on  the  St.  Lawrence." 
The  Manchester  Guardian— 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  show  the  evidence 
of  painstaking  and  laborious  research.  .  .  .  Yet  the  interest 
and  excitement  of  his  story  is  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  time  in  which  his  characters  live  .  ,  ,  it  is 
admirably  told." 
The  Literary  World— 

"  The  author  shows  considerable  power  in  recreating  a  period 
and  handling  it  on  many  sides." 
The  Sheffield  Independent— 

"  Brimful  of  interest  and  excitement,  the  novel  maybe  read 
with  pleasure  and  finished  with  regret." 
Dundee  Advertiser— 

"  A  powerfully  written  historical  romance." 
Glasgow  Herald— 

"A  novel  of  many  solid  attractions." 

London:  Jarrold  &  Sons,  lo  and   ii,   Warwick  Lane,   E.C. 
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Called  Back 
To  Tsar  LAND. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PERILOUS  QUEST  IN  RUSSIA. 

By    FRED    "WHISHA^ 
Author  of '*  Cluiterbuck' s  Treasure,''  ''A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,'*  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  Art  Linen,  Gilt  Top,  6s, 

"CALLED  BACK  TO  TSARLAND." 

Mr.  Fred  Whishaw  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  popular  living  writers  of 
stories  of  Russian  adventure,  and  his  previous  books,  notably  "Clutter- 
buc'c's  Treasure"  and  "A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,"  have  gained  for  him  a 
wide  and  enthusiastic  circle  of  readers.  "Called  Back  to  Tsarland"  tells 
of  the  adventures  of  a  young  Russian,  Boris  Landrinof  by  name,  who  is 
English  on  his  mother's  side,  and  is  in  England  at  the  time  that  the  story 
commences.  We  meet  him  first  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  flushed  with 
success  and  loaded  with  congratulations,  after  scoring  his  century  in  great 
style.  Just  as  the  match  is  over  a  telegram  from  his  mother  is  thrust  into 
his  hands,  and  it  is  with  his  doings,  resulting  from  the  news  contained  in 
this  telegram,  that  our  story  is  concerned.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Whishaw's  readers  to  reveal  more  of  the  plot  of  this  enthralling  novel ;  this 
much,  however,  may  be  said  :  it  deals  with  the  clever  contrivance  of  a  band 
of  Nihilistic  conspirators,  by  means  of  which  an  innocent  man  is  arrested  by 
the  police  in  the  place  of  their  own  guilty  associate,  who  is  "wanted." 
The  solving  of  the  mystery  of  the  innocent  man's  disappearance,  and  the 
impossibility  of  inducing  the  Russian  "  Departments  "  to  rectify  an  error 
once  they  have  blundered,  contribute  to  form  a  tale  which  holds  the  reader 
from  cover  to  cover.  Russian  local  colour  is  a  strong  point  in  the  volume, 
and  here  Mr.  Fred  Whishaw's  footing  is  of  the  surest. 

SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

Sheffield  Independent— 

"  Gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  cunning  and  elaborate  schemmg 
of  secret  societies,  exciting,  with  plenty  of  incident,  and  the 
plot  is  cleverly  and  intricately  worked  out." 

Sunday  Son— 

"  An  excellent  piece  of  work." 

Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press—  ^^ 

"  The  story  is  written  with  considerable  vigour. 

London:  Jarrold  and  Sons,  lo  and  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C, 


Selections  from  Jarrold  &  Sons'  List. 

The  Tone  King. 

A   ROMANCE   OF   THE    LIFE   OF   MOZART. 

Embellished  with  a  Specially  Engraved  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Mozart. 

By   HERIBEBT    BAU. 

Translated  by  J.  E.  St.  Quintin  Rae,   Translator  of  Hector 
Malot's  Novels,  the  famous  Spanish  Columbus  Letter,  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  Art  Linen  Gilt,  6s. 

Heribert  Rau's  romances  on  the  lives  of  the  composers,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Weber,  were  referred  to  in  a  number  of  the  German  "  Publishers'  Circu- 
lar "  as  "  forming  together  a  complete  cycle  of  incomparable  pictures  of  the 
life  and  works  of  our  three  greatest  musicians.  While  music  is  still  cultiva- 
ted, the  interest  in  this  immortal  trio  can  never  die  out;  and  the  many 
readers  of  our  author,  who  has  brought  to  his  self-imposed  labour  of  love 
the  highest  skill  and  enthusiasm,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  descriptions 
of  the  life  and  striking  surroundings  of  the  great  composers ;  "  while  another 
well-known  German  paper.  The  Literary  Mercury,  in  speaking  of  the  same 
author's  "Gospel  of  Nature,"  says :  "The  acknowledged  literary  pre-emi- 
nence of  Rau's  work  gives  a  special  value  to  this  successful  attempt  to 
popularize  the  natural  sciences,  no  less  than  to  the  noted  services  he  has 
rendered  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  whose  deeds  and  works  he  has  most 
lovingly  recorded  in  excellent,  perhaps  sometimes  too  enthusiastic,  life 
pictures,"  Nothing  need  be  added  to  the  foregoing  criticisms  of  the  literary 
quality  of  "The  Tone  King" — they  speak  for  themselves;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  ttie  translation  has  been  done  by  J.  E.  St.  Quintin  Rae,  whose  reputation 
as  a  scholarly  and  sympathetic  translator  has  been  amply  justified  by  previous 
translations  of  Hector  Malot's  novels,  and  other  notable  works. 

A  fine  photogravure  portrait  of  Mozart  is  inserted  as  a  frontispiece,  and 
the  publishers  venture  to  think  that  it  forms  a  distinctly  noteworthy  addition 
to  their  series  of  six-shilling  novels. 

50ME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

The  Naw  Age— 

"  Well  worth  reading.    Seldom  have  we  read  a  more  interest- 
ing romance." 
Sheffield  Dally  Telegraph— 

"The  literary  quality  of  the  book  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
the  work  of  translation  has  been  admirably  carried  out." 
The  Spectator— 

"  A  very  readable  and  picturesque  romance." 

London:   Jarrold  &  Sons,  lo  and  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 
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Authorised    Editions   of 
MAURUS     JOKAFS     NOVELS, 

JVt'^h  Special  Photogravure  Portrait. 
CROWN    8vo,    ART    LINEN,   GILT,    6/- 

The    Day  of   Wrath. 

"The  Day  of  Wrath"  was  written  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Maurus 
J6kai's  own  life — when  his  beloved  Hungary  lay  gagged  and  bleeding 
beneath  the  heel  of  Austria,  and  he  himself,  little  better  than  a 
proscribed  rebel  under  police  surveillance,  earned  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  means  of  his  ever  ready  pen.  Naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  inclined  to  a  gloomy  view  of  things  in  general, 
and  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  this  lurid,  terrible,  but  withal,  most 
thrilling  story.  Briefly,  it  is  a  chronicle  of  crime  and  its  punishment. 
We  have  unnatural  parents,  hard  masters,  rascally  pedants,  and  a 
fiendishly  cruel  populace.  We  have  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  horrors  of  a  jacquerie  or  peasant  rising, 
the  like  of  which  is  happily  impossible  now-a-days.  Such  scenes  as 
the  torturing  of  the  hunchback,  the  attack  of  the  drunken  mob  upon 
Hetfalusi  Castle,  and  the  burning  of  the  hangman  in  his  own  house, 
cling  for  ever  to  the  memory.  Yet  the  story  is  not  unrelieved  gloom. 
We  shall  find  in  it  some  of  the  author's  most  original  comic  types, 
and  many  episodes  of  irresistible  humour.  The  dinouement,  more- 
over, is  happy — an  unusual  thing  with  Jokai. 

Debts  of   Honor.      Fourth  Edition. 

"When  J6kai  once  gets  his  story  set  going,  he  sweeps  it  onward 
with  magnificent  movement.  He  gives  you  the  same  sense  of  prolific 
exuberance  that  you  have  in  reading  the  great  masters.  He  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  them.  You  feel  about  these  great  historical  novelists 
that  what  they  write  is  only  a  tithe  of  what  they  could  write — their 
minds  never  run  dry ;  myriads  of  incidents  and  characters  come  to 
them,  eager  to  be  put  upon  the  page.  The  exuberance  of  creation  is 
especially  remarkable  in  this  novel.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  incident,  so 
vividly  presented,  that  you  see  it  with  your  eyes,  and  the  differentia- 
tion of  character  is  excellent.  Desiderius,  Czipra,  Fanny,  and  the 
others,  are  not  puppets  with  names  attached  on  a  label.  Jokai  makes 
you  feel  the  reality  of  each." — Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Green  Book,    sixth  Editio?L 

"Altogether  a  great  book  and  worth  all  the  novels  of  native  growth 
we  are  likely  to  see  this  season." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

London:   Jarrold  and  Sons,  lo  and  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


FROM  JARROLD  &  SONS'  LIST, 

Eyes  like  the  Sea.    Third  Edition, 

This  stimulating  story,  which  won  the  Hungarian  Academy's  prize 
of  i,ooo  florins  in  1890  as  the  best  novel  of  the  year,  is  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  of  Jokai's  later  novels,  and  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
of  all  his  works.  It  is  also  very  largely  auto-biographical.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  period  of  the  Hungarian  War  of  Independence,  fifty 
years  ago,  and  abounds  with  intensely  dramatic  situations  none  the 
less  effective  because  absolutely  true.  The  account  of  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Buda,  to  take  but  a  single  instance,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of 
descriptive  writing  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  modern  literature, 
while  the  grisly  episode  of  the  wolf-hunted  gipsies  is  worthy  of  the 
author  of  "  Pretty  Michal."  Yet  the  book  is,  above  all,  comical. 
The  delightful,  if  somewhat  disreputable,  heroine,  Bessy  Bagotay,  with 
her  four  husbands,  provides  much  entertainment,  though  the  poor 
creature's  ultimate  fate  is  tragic  enough,  and  one  only  wonders  why 
Jokai  put  up  with  the  whimsies  of  such  a  hussy  so  long. 

Black   Diamonds.      Fourth  Edition. 

"Maurus  Jokai  is  an  attractive  writer.  'Black  Diamonds'  is  an 
interesting  story  with  a  most  charming  heroine,  and  hero,  Ivan 
Behrend,  worthy  of  her.  There  are  graphic  descriptions  of  aristocratic 
and  commercial  life  in  Hungary.  It  is  maintained  throughout  at  a 
high  level  of  merit." — The  Times. 

"A  melodrama  of  genius,  abounding  in  colour,  in  movement, 
possessing  scenes  where  the  sentiment  of  terror  and  grandeur  is  con- 
veyed to  the  imagination,  and  remains  in  the  memory." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  picturesque;  a  work  dramatic  in 
inspiration  to  the  close." — Morning  Post. 

"  Few  living  novelists  rival  Jokai  in  popularity.  '  Black  Diamonds* 
is  one  of  Jokai's  most  popular  romances,  and  deserves  its  popularity." 

— A  thenceum. 

Dr.    Dumany's   Wife.      Fourth  Edition, 

"Jokai's  book  bears  a  flavour  of  strength  and  life.  He  resembles 
no  English  story-teller  in  the  way  he  tells  his  tales,  and  his  themes 
are  as  original  as  his  style.  The  author  has  drawn  his  magic  circle 
round  us,  and  for  a  time  we  have  forgotten  the  ordinary  nineteenth 
century  life." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  With  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  scene  after  scene  passes  before  us,  and 
mysteries  resolve  themselves  only  to  become  mysteries  once  more. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  works  of  fiction,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  one 
where  the  structure  is  so  good,  and  where  every  nail  of  it  is  hammered 
so  quickly  and  so  completely." — Literature. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  find  favour  with  all  who  love  a  good  story.  The  plot 
of  the  book  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  but,  apart  from  this,  the 
word-painting  is  of  the  most  vivid  character,  his  descriptions  of  a 
catastrophe  on  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  being  one  of  the  most  realistic 
and  thrilling  ever  penned." — Liverpool  Mercury. 
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FROM  JARROLD  &  SONS'  LIST., 

The  Lion  of  danina.    Fifth  Edition. 

"  It  is  a  fascinating  story  .  .  .  It  is  a  brilliant  and  lurid  series 
of  pictures  drawn  by  a  great  master's  hand.  Maurus  Jokai  .  .  . 
paints  with  a  big  brush,  with  a  masculinity,  an  audacity  of  touch  that 
rivals  Rubens.  He  has  imagination,  he  has  vision,  he  has  great  style. 
To  say  more  of  him  were  here  superfluous !  to  say  less  were  stupid." 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  striking  specimen  of  Oriental  fiction.  It  is  a  stern,  terrible 
drama  that  is  unfolded  leaf  by  leaf.  The  scenes  are  full  of  life  and 
movement.  The  scene  in  which  Ali  is  described  as  making  his  last 
stand  is  very  fine  indeed." — The  World. 

Pretty   Michal.      Fourth  Edition. 

"  It  is  part  of  the  high  art  of  the  story  that  the  author  has  kept  the 
whole  atmosphere  free  from  the  complexity,  the  subtle  motives  of  a 
later  and  more  sophisticated  age.  Maurus  Jokai's  novel  is  a  book  to  be 
read." — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  most  vivid  and  enthralling  of  Jokai's  later  novels." — Daily 
News. 

"Amidst  all  the  palpitating  excitement  of  the  numerous  and 
thrilling  adventures  that  so  plentifully  adorn  this  fascinating  novel, 
the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  immense  intellectual  strength  by  which 
the  book  is  dominated,  and  his  admiration  is  stirred  by  the  force  and 
fertility  of  imagination,  the  grasp  of  character  and  the  fund  of  special 
knowledge  displayed.  It  is  not  only  talent,  but  a  touch  of  actual 
genius,  that  animates  the  work  of  Maurus  Jokai." — The  Speaker. 

•Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians.   Fourth  Edition, 

"Will  enthral  all  English  lovers  of  romance,  and  gratify  the  natural 
curiosity  now  general  concerning  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  novelist." 
— Saturday  Review. 

"  Much  and  well  as  Jokai  has  written,  his  pen  has  done  nothing  more 
vivid  than  some  of  these  descriptions,  and  nothing  more  lurid  than 
this  grim  story  of  intrigue,  battle,  and  treachery." — The  Academy. 

"  It  has  power  to  engage  and  to  thrill.  The  descriptive  pieces  are 
very  fine.  It  is  powerful,  it  is  vigorous,  and  what  is  more  than  all,  it 
is  fresh," — The  Stin. 

The  White  Rose. 

This  beautiful  and  picturesque  tale  of  Oriental  life  reads  like  a 
chapter  out  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  The  heroine  of  the  present 
story  is  a  beautiful  young  Greek  girl,  who  escapes  the  gilded  dis- 
honour of  the  harem  by  feigning  death  and  enduring  torments,  while 
the  hero,  an  honest  Mussulman  Turk  of  the  lower  orders,  loves  the 
damsel  for  her  own  sake,  and  unexpectedly  attains  world-wide  fame 
in  his  efforts  to  shelter  and  defend  her.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
Stambul,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  every  phase  of  life  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  described  with  singular  fidelity. 
The  chapter  on  the  Tulip  Gardens  of  the  Grand  Seignier  and  their 
fatal  influence  on  character,  is,  moreover,  an  exceedingly  fine  piece  of 
grim  humour  in  the  master's  best  style. 
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FROM  JARROLD  &  SONS'  LIST,, 

A  Hungarian  Nabob.    Stxf/i  Edition. 

•'  Exciting  and  brilliant." — The  Spectator. 

"  A  series  of  pictures,  by  turns  dramatic  and  grotesque." — Morning 
Post. 

"The  characters  are  masterful  creatures.  'A  Hungarian  Nabob' 
leaves  me  without  an  adequate  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  praise." 
— Morning  Leader. 

"  His  barbaric  gorgeousness  of  colour  is  not  that  of  a  second-rate 
melodramatist  shying  his  paints  at  the  canvas ;  he  slabs  his  Oriental 
descriptiveness  on  thickly,  and  lays  his  humour  on  with  a  broad 
Dickensian  brush,  but  the  picture  is  for  that  very  reason  characteristic 
and  great.  The  construction  of  this  plot  is  the  work  of  a  genius.  The 
novel  is  by  a  master  alike  of  the  architecture  of  plot  and  of  the 
decoration  of  phrase." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Nameless  Castle.    Foiirm  Editmi. 

"  Dr.  Maurus  Jokai's  romances  are,  needless  to  say,  always  well 
constructed  and  interesting,  and  the  present  example,  '  The  Nameless 
Castle,'  ably  translated  for  us  by  S.  E.  Boggs,  and  prefaced  by  a 
characteristic  portrait  of  Jokai,  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  well- 
known  Hungarian  author.  It  is  the  story  of  a  supposed  and  mysterious 
little  princess,  Marie  Capet,  smuggled  away  from  the  terrors  of 
revolutionary  Paris  by  faithful  adherents  to  the  solitudes  of  Hungary, 
and  to  a  certain  nameless  castle,  rising  on  the  romantic  lake  of 
Neusiedl,  whose  banks  are  likewise  haunted  by  an  uncommon  kind  of 
robber,  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Satan  Laczi.  There  are  many 
pretty  touches  in  the  story,  as,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  poor 
little  princess,  deprived  of  human  love,  seeking  to  solace  her  solitude 
by  the  love  of  flowers  and  the  tending  of  birds  and  cats.  There  are 
good  dramatic  situations  as  well  as  considerable  art  in  the  picturesque 
development  of  the  plot." — Daily  News. 

The  Poor  Plutocrats.    Fourth  Edition. 

"  Will  be  read  with  avidity.  It  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  and 
masterly  studies  of  character." — The  Court  Circular. 

"  For  sheer  vigour  of  dramatic  incident  and  vivid  excitement  there 
is  not  one  of  Jokai's  tales  that  can  beat  this.  In  all  the  qualities  which 
make  Jdkai's  wild  Hungarian  genius  unique,  this  weird  and  lurid  story 
is  supreme,"— r/j(S  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  introduces  us  to  a  wild  country — the  great  Hungarian  Plain  and 
the  Transylvanian  Mountains— and  a  strange  people.  Against  the 
background  of  almost  savage  poverty  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
stormy  lives  of  an  almost  equally  savage  aristocracy  given  up  to 
hunting,  gambling,  and,  in  some  cases,  reckless  evil-doing.  The 
incidents  of  the  story  are  of  the  most  stirring  description,  and  some  of 
the  scenes  are  marvellously  picturesque.  Jokai's  fund  of  humour 
expends  itself  freely  here  and  there,  though  humour  is  not  the  chief 
feature  in  a  narrative  which  continually  inspires  wonder  rather  than 
mirth.  The  reader  questions  nothing,  drinks  in  the  story  eagerly,  and 
does  not  willingly  rest  until  he  has  finished  the  tale  and  seen  the 
bottom  of  its  mystery."— Scotsman. 

London :  Jarrold  and  5ons,  lo  and  ii,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 
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